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WELFARE REFORM 



, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1987 

U.S. Senate, 
Committed on Finance, 

Washington, DC, 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:07 a.m. in Room 
SD-215, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Lloyd Bentsen (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Senators Bentsen, Moynihan, and Durenberger. 

[Prepared statements of the Senators and background informa- 
tion on the welfare reform bills before Congress appear in the ap- 
pendix.] 

[The press release announcing this hearing follows:] 
(Press Release No. H-63, Sept 23, 1987] 
Finance Committee To Hold Second Hearing on Welfare Reform 

Washington, DC.—Senator Lloyd Bentsen (D., Texas), Chairman, announced 
Wednesday that the Finance Committee will hold the second in a series of full Com- 
mittee hearings on the subject of welfare reform. 

The hearing is scheduled for Wednesday, October 14, 1987 at 10:00 a.m. in Room 
SI>-215 of the Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

"Welfare reform is one of the most important issues we face," Bentsen said. "Sev- 
eral specific proposals are now betore the Congress. As we move forward with legis- 
lation, we wnll want to have the benefit of the views and knowledge of experts 
across the Nation." 

The full Committee hearings build upon a series of seven Subcommittee hearings 
held earlier this year by the Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Policy, 
chaired by Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan. Another full Committee hearing on 
welfare reform is expected to be schedul^ni later. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. LLOYD BENTSEN, A U S. SENATOR 
FROM TEXAS, CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

The Chairman. The hearing will come to order. 

Good morning. Today's hearing is the second by the full Commit- 
tee on Finance on the subject of welfare. This hearing should be 
especially helpful, because it provides the committee with the first 
opportunity to hear the views of witnesses on specific legislation. 

We now have before us S. 1511, the Family Security Act, intro- 
duced by Senator Moynihan; S. 1001 and S. 869, child support en- 
forcement bills introduced by Senators Bradley and Dole; and S. 
1655, the AFDC Employment and Training Reorganization Act, in- 
troduced by Senator Dole, companion to a bill introduced in the 
House by Representative Michel. In addition, welfare reform legis- 
lation has recently been reported out by three House committees. 

(1) 
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Earlier this year, the nation's governors issued a statement rec- 
ommending that we "turn what is now primarily a payments 
system with a minor work component into a system that is first 
and foremost a jobs system, backed up by an income assistance 
component/* 

Now, that statement underscores a point on which most Ameri- 
cans agree— that welfare reform legislation must bring about a 
fundamentally new direction for the nation's welfare system. 

We know from experience that this is going to be difficult to ac- 
complish. In years past, the Congress has enacted other laws de- 
signed to achieve that same objective. I guess the most rotable ex- 
ample I can think of is the WIN program. It started about 20 years 
ago, offering a generous open-ended entitlement funding for day 
care. I can remember I voted for Fritz Mondale's day care bill, 
which was a highly controversial bill at the time. But the WIN pro- 
gram had a wide array of education, employment, and treining pro- 
grams. The experts estimated that these programs would help 
large numbers of welfare recipients out of dependency. 

Unfortunately, WIN never lived up to its promise. It was enacted 
at a time when the value of employment and training programs 
was seriously questioned. It had an administrative structure that 
was complex, and it lacked accountability. And neither the Admin- 
istration, the Congress, nor the governors and state legislators were 
fully supportive of it. Since it lacked that kind of broad support, it 
was whittled away year by year, demoralizing recipients and ad- 
ministrators alike. 

So, I think the lesson of WIN was costly, both in time and 
human resources, and we can't afford another 20-year digression. 

What we need now is to fashion a firm and effective welfare 
structure, one that addresses the needs of all regions of this coun- 
try of ours. 

I believe that there is a consensus on two major elements includ- 
ed in the bill before us. One is that the Child Support Enforcement 
Program just has to be strengthened. 

The second is that we must build a vastly improved program of 
education, employment, and training for welfare recipients. Ena- 
bling the parents of needy children to participate more fully in the 
economic life of the country is surely the most important task 
before us. And how we go about doing this will determine whether 
we initiate roal reform, or just another program that later proves 
to be a disappointment 

Building a new program is a complex task about which there are 
many views, and we will hear some of them today. But I would like 
to take a minute or two to outline what I believe to be several fun- 
daniental principles for a successful new program. 

First, we need a system of financing that is stable and sustain- 
able, and that takes into consideration the fiscal capacity of both 
the Federal Government and the individual States. 

Second, we need an administrative structure that builds on exist- 
ing resources, encourages State and local initiative, and that can be 
accountable for success or failure. 

Third, we need to establish an effective planning process, to 
assure the best use of limited resources, and to coordinate those 
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training programs with available jobs in the community. Other- 
wise, it just doesn't make sense, and it's not effective. 

Fourth, opportunities and obligations must go hand-in-hand. Pro- 
grams must be perceived as fair, both by recipients and by the com- 
munity at large. 

Fifth, we need a program that is flexible. Recent research has 
given us some new insights into the va^ue of employment and 
training programs for welfare recipients, but there is much yet to 
be learned. States must be able to adapt to changing situations and 
take advantage of new experience and knowledge. 

And then there is one final observation I would like to make. 
This committee and others in the Congress are currently engaged 
in the process of budget reconciliation. We are being asked to make 
some very tough choices— raise taxes and cut spending, to reduce 
that deficit and promote a strong economy, without which any 
effort at welfare reform is going to fail. 

Now, that painful budget process reminds us that we must 
choose our priorities with care. In welfare reform, as in, every other 
area of national policy, we cannot do everything we would like to 
do. 

Now, having sounded that cautionary note, let me say that I be- 
lieve we can move forvard, clear in our purpose of setting a new 
direction for welfare, and committed to make the long-term invest- 
ment that is necessary if we are going to succeed. 

We welcome our witnesses today. They are diverse in their per- 
spectives, and they will surely enrich our understanding of the im- 
portant issues before us. 

With that, I would like to ("zfev to my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from New York, who has been in the forefront of this fight 
for a number of years, whose expertise and knowledge of the sub- 
ject I think is as good as anyone in the United States Coneress, I 
yield to him, 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON, DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN, A 
U,S. SENATOR FROM NEW YORK 

Senator Moynihan, Mr, Chairman, I would say no more than 
thank you for finding time for this hearing, when I think of the 
^I'^&s that you have got to do. You are managing the Catastrophic 
Health Insurance Bill on the floor just now, you are reconciling the 
irreconcilable demands of the House and the Senate and the White 
House with respect to tax programs. The only thing you aren't 
working on is the space shot. And that is not being done. 

The Chairman. I returned from that Monday, in Houston, 

Senator Moynihan, You returned from that on Monday. 

It is extraordinarily generous of you to find this time. We have 
one more of these hearings reoOired before we might get a markup 
of some kind. ^ 

I just make this single pledge, that if ever there was a moment 
to direct this sometime widow's pension to job training and job 
entry, it is now. We have the best unemployment rates we have 
seen m years in this country. 

We had Governor Kean speak to us a few months ago, and I 
would just read to you a passage, he said. 
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We haven't got any spare people anymore in our society, if we ever did. In my 
State we are going to create 600,000 jobs in the next decade Many are going to have 
to be filled, really, by the women and the children who today are on the welfare 
rolls. If these people aren't qualified, the jobs are going to go elsewhere. In other 
words, if passion doesn't motivate us, then economic necessity will ^^ve to motivate 
us. 

And for perhaps the first time in the history of the present-day 
social policy, the demographics are going with us. Between now 
and the year 2000, the number of persons between 18 and 24 
dropped by a quarter in this country. So, as we start trying this 
effort, we have one demand, more jobs are opening, and fewer 
people are available for them. Things are kind of in sync. 

Again, I thank you, and I look forward to our first distinguished 
witness, an eminent social scienti^. in her own right, and a person 
who has been there. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Senator. 

As I look at that first witness, I have rarely seen someone come 
to the Senate and move as quickly in being accepted by her peers. 
And that acceptance has turned to admiration. She is a person not 
just of compassion; she has a toughness about her. She is a realist, 
and she knows how to influence her colleagues. And we are here, 
ready to be subjected to that influence. 

The distinguished Senator from Maryland, Senator Mikulski. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BARBARA MIKULSKI, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM MARYLAND 

Senator Mikulski. Thank you. Senator Bentsen and the Senate 
Finance Committee, for the opportunity to testify this morning on 
the Family Security Act. 

I would agree that this is a wonderful window of opportunity to 
. reform the welfare system. And for those of us who pledge our suij- 
port to bring about such a reform, we bring a great deal of experi- 
ence. Certainly you, Senator Bentsen, in the years that you sat on 
the Finance Committee, from trying to fashion a day care policy 
back in the Mondale days, to the WIN program, to now, you know 
what works and what doesn't. Certainly Senator Moynihan, from 
his days as a scholar to a White House spokesman, to a member of 
the Senate, too, has studied these issues. We know what's effective, 
we know what is efficient, and we know how to separate ou"- good 
intentions from good legislation. 

And I think that the Family Security Act is that legislation. It is 
a significant step forward in addressing the welfare system. I am 
pleased to join as a cosponsor of this legislation, which has both bi- 
partisan and bicameral support. 

I want to commend you. Senator Bentsen, for your long interest 
in children and making sure that the welfare of children is en- 
sured; and you, Senator Moynihan, for yovr deep commitment on 
this very difficult and important issue. 

As the architect of this far-reaching proposal. Senator Moynihan 
has brought all of our attention and energies to bear on an issue 
which will determine the future of many Americans. 

I am probabl}^ the only United States Senator to serve with a 
Masters Degree in Social Work, and I am probably the only United 
States Senator ever to have been a welfare worker and to have 
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been out on those streets, in those neighborhoods, trying to help 
the poor help themselves, and, along with our colleague Jay Rocke- 
feller, to have actually worked in the War on Poverty. 

One of the reasons I went into social work was to try to help 
people, and one of the reasons I came into politics was to try to 
bring about institutional change. As a social worker, working in 
AFDC and other forms of welfare, I learned that what we needed 
was to change the system and to create opportunity structu res. 

We have known for some time that the welfare system needs to 
be reformed. The poor who endured it knew we needed reform, the 
social workers and administrators knew we needed reform, and cer- 
tainly the taxpayers who paid for it knew we needed reform. And 
that's what this bill does. It meets the needs of the poor, it cuts out 
red tape, and adds la^al flexibility to help social welfare adminis- 
trators be creative and be helpful, and at the same time it meets 
fiscal responsibility. 

What I like about the bill is that it reaffirms parental responsi- 
bility, an affirmation that must be continually made, and at the 
same time, the bill creates a parental opportunity structure. It 
talks about people helping themselves, but it creates the resources 
for people to be able to help themselves— through training pro- 
grams, transitional aspects of Medicaid and other supplements 
until the people are self-sufficient. And it is those other aspects 
that provide a safety net to people as they move out into the main- 
stream. 

There are several areas I would hope the com/hittee would ex- 
plore as it considers this legislation. In doing so, I know you will 
look at the solutions proposed by our colleagues in the House. I 
make these suggestions mindful, like Senators Moynihan and Bent- 
sen, that social reform is constrained by fiscal reality and our very 
difficult budget situation. 

Some issues that require closer examination would be: 

The adequacy of the transition benefits, which is a key element 
in the success of any program. We need to evaluate whether the 9- 
month cap on transition benefits^ currently in the bill is sufficient. 
It would be useful to explore different ways of targeting such bene- 
fits, if budget constraints limit movement in this ai^^. 

As Senator Moynihan has pointed out in his writings, that Med- 
icaid transition benefits are the key issue for the majority of recipi- 
ents. Single mothers must have access to medical care for their 
children. 

Second, I hope the committee will consider being more specific 
about what the State's job training obligations should be. Remedial 
education, job search, and skills training are important, if not es- 
sential, elements of any jobs program. From being a welfare 
worker, I know the single mother on welfare can get off of welfare, 
and stay off, but she can't do it without her G.E.D. or getting job 
• skills or training. 

Third, child care. We need to look to the needs of workers be- 
tween now and the twenty-first century, and thai means child care 
must be provided. We cannot reouire a single parent to work with- 
out providing for the care of her children. 
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I also want to raise a concern about the waiver authority issue 
and underscore my concern about the mandated participation in 
the jobs program. 

An important element of the Senate bill is the flexibility that it 

Provides the States. I am a strong supporter of such fle< bility. The 
ederal Government should set the standards, guaranteeing all of 
those who need assistance an even shot at getting it. But the ade- 
quacy of the system should not vary because of what State a person 
lives in. In considering whether to waive requirements in States for 
programs such as AFDC, child welfare, and child support enforce- 
ment programs, we need to insure against possible unint^ "ded neg- 
ative consequences. 

On mandated jobs programs, I long apo said that the ^vsi social 
program is a job, and we want to send ^he message out there to 
those who want to work that the right message is there is an op- 
portunity to work, but let's not punish those who ar? unable to 
work. 

Finally, as a dues-paying member of the National Association of 
Social Workers, I must make a plug about exploring* a minimum 
benefit for recipients. AFDC and other federal p^'ograms produce 
benefits which vary dramatically from State to State — as much as 
^118 per montfi for a three-person family to $617 per month. If we 
can't set a floor for benefits, recognizing fiscal constraints and 
maybe resistance among the States, let us enc urage States to in- 
crease benefits by perhaps adding some incenti'. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the opportunity to talk 
about this important bill. This is the kind of bill that, when I 
worked in the neighborhoods and then went to graduate school 
taking courses in public policy, we dreamed about. This is the kind 
of bill that, when I joined the Legal Aid lawyers in Maryland, 
taking the Welfare Maximum case to the Supreme Court, we hoped 
one da3^ we wouldn't have to rely on the courts but could turn to a 
legislative body. This is the kind of bill we have been waiting for, 
in my judgment, for over 50 years since AFDC was created. 1 am 
happy to be part of it and look forward to shaping it and passing it 
through the United States Senate. 

The Chairman. Senator, that is a fine statement, and I do think 
it is a chance for a real breakthrough and a turnaround in getting 
people off of welfare to fill the productive role that the vast majori- 
ty of them want to do. So, I am optimistic that we will be able to 
put it all together and put it into effective legislation^ which is 
going to be a great benefit to our Nation. 

Senator Moynihan. Could I just thank Senator Mikulski? My 
God, when it comes to heavy lifting, we have got a champion here. 

Senator, just to make a point, I wonder if you wouldn't agree 
that one of the events of recent years is the energy which we now 
see out in the State governments? You raised that nice point about 
waivers, and we absolutely agree with you, but the interesting 
thing is the number of States that really want to do things and 
think they can't. 

I had a letter juct the other day from an old colleague of yours, 
Don Frai r , now Mayor of Minneapolis, pointing out that in Min- 
neapolis one-third of the school children are on welfare, and one- 
half of the school children in Minneapolis come from single-parent 
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families. They have an interesting, complex set of ideas they would 
like CO put in place if they can move this around a bit, that around 
a bit. And there is energy out there in the State and local govern- 
ments that I don't think we have seen before. Wouldn't you agree? 

Senator Mikulski. Absolutely, Senator Moynihan. What I think 
we have seen in the past has been a kind of grudging attitude of 
States towards AFDC. They had a Federal program which they had 
to implement, and in some ways provide certain maximum funds, 
and so on; and vet, it was a headache. 

And then I think this new breed of governors, some of which we 
are actually going to hear from— Governor Dukakis and Governor 
Clinton— who really took a situation, took hold of it, and through 
creativity, through energy, through involving the private sector as 
well as the social welfare administrators, have come up with pro 
grams that have vorked far beyond anyone's imagination. And also 
those programs have staying power. 

One of the concerns I think we would share is the revolving door 
of past programs. Senator Bentsen talked about WIN. A woman 
might get a little training, move off of welfare, get a job, and then 
within 18 months she was back on welfare. That didn't serve the 
family, it didn't serve society. 

Because of what the governors have done and the commitment 
the governors have made, people moving off of welfare have actual- 
ly stayed off of welfare. 

We heard a case over in the Labor Committee where some 
women who actually moved off of welfare, because of trades and 
skills they had learned, were actually starting some small business- 
es on the side. 

Senator Moynihan. Great. Thank you so much. 

Senator IvIikulski. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you one more question. 

To what extent do you think these young mothers should partici- 

Kate in an educational orogram, where they haven't completed 
igh school? I notice the House Republican bill requires participa- 
tion by mothers of children aged 8 months and above, and Senator 
Moynihan s bill requires participation by mothers of children aged 
3 and above. 

Senator Moynihan. That is an option, if you want it. 

The Chairman. To what extent do you think we should ask 
mothers to participate in that kind of an educational program? 
Which age do you think we ought to recommend? 

Senator Mikulski. Well, I think I support the Moynihan concept, 
for several reasons: 

Number one, some of the mothers are children themselves, Sena- 
tor Bentsen. They might be in their late teens. They themselves 
are in the process of finishing hig? ' ^hool or need also some more 
skills in parenting, and so on. 

The other is, the Moynihan Bill doesn't put the same amount of 
pr ssure on limited day care resources. As you know, when you 
tai.o a look at the legislation, the provision of day care and the ade- 
quate funding of such is probably one of the more difficult parts of 
the legislation. I believe the House bill .'^arantees, we assure. And 
I think one of the reasons you added the flexible language was, 
how much day care do we have, and how could we afford to pay for 
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it? Whereas, by starting at three, you take the pressure off the 
family day care, and you have more of an opportunity that day 
car3 will be available when the mother moves off. That, to me, is 
that; as well as the fact that, as I said, some of those mothers are 
very young themselves. 

The Chairman, Thank you very much. Senator. We appreciate 
your comments. 

Senator MiKUii>Ki, Thank you, 

[The prepared statement of Senator Mikulski appears in the ap- 
pendix,] 

The Chairman, Our next witness will be Senator Sanford. 

We are very pleased to have you here. Senator, As a Governor, 
you had an Outstanding record and great concern for education and 
for working to find productive employment for people on welfare. 

Now you are making a major contribution to the U,S. Senate, We 
are very pleased to have you. Senator, 

STATEMENT OF HON, TERRY SANFORD, A U,S, SENATOR FROM 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Senator Sanford, Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 

I certainly am cheered to know that you have chosen to take on 
this task. Because of your vision and your many contributions, I 
see now the possibility of our realizing some of the things we hoped 
for years could be achieved, and I am so pleased that this falls now 
within the scope of your official duties as well as your long-time 
interest in improving this situation, 

I know all of us thank Senator Moynihan for his quarter of a 
century devotion to doing something about this, from the Kennedy 
years to the Nixon years to all of his work in and out of academe, 
and now in a position to bring together these ideas and in a posi- 
tion to carry it forward, 

I am delighted to be associated with both of you, as we attempt 
now to make this very substantial turnaround. 

The current welfare system does not work as well as it should. 
We all know that. For so many on welfare today, it is degrading, 
causing a deterioration of the human spirit, because it destroys the 
sense of purpose and meaning of life and living. It is not in the 
nature of the human spirit to be satisfied w'th living on the dole. 
We no longer can lock people into a welfaic ^ray of life that de- 
stroys the sense of purpose and the meaning of life and living. In- 
stead of a welfare check, it is far better that we take by the hand 
those who have not been able to cope with the system, to counsel 
and advise and lead them through additional training and educa- 
tion, and find them some useful work, getting them situated where 
they can give something to society by using their minds and hands, 
and where they can get something from society in pay for work 
done and satisfaction for a life well spent, 

I am not so much worried by welfare cheaters as I am by the 
lack of vision that has cheated the taxpayers out of their money 
and cheated welfare recipients out of their lives. 

We need a new approach that says people are more important 
than programs, that opportunity and a chance in life are more im- 
portant than being on the dole. It is time to bring the welfare era 
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to an end. It is time to give people, all people, their place in the 
American promise. Education, training, and jobs is the course on 
which we should set our nation. 

I began by saying that reform is long overdue. To dramatize this, 
I should point out that everything I have said so far was taken 
from a speech I made over in Baltimore in 1975. Reform was over- 
due then, as both of you know, and it is even more important today 
that we get on with this dramatic change in the direction of our 
welfare efforts. 

I think this bill offers real reform. It emphasizes education and 
training and jobs, as well as the necessary support services, and the 
absolutely fundamental support service of child care. It is a good 
bill. 

I might make a few suggestions, not to even hint that we ought 
to slow up or wait for perfection. This bill doesn't just tinker with 
the problem; it gets to the real solution of it. 

Education has got to be a fundamental part of welfare reform. 
This bill now requires that welfare parents return to school if they 
are 22 years of age or younger and have not earned a high school 
diploma. I wouldn't mind just taking that requirement out; no 
matter what the parent's age we ought to have the door open for 
then, to return to school and to get the kind of education that will 
help them then make something of their lives, no matter how late 
the start. The opportunities are so much greater for someone who 
has got the equivalent of a high school education, and I don't know 
that I would draw the line precisely at high school. 

And then, as I have already suggested, a limited number of dem- 
onstration projects under Title VI is a very good idea. I would like 
to see that number increased at both the State and local level, be- 
cause much of today's innovation is developed at the State and 
local level. 

You spoke of the energy that is now out in the nation, directed 
at this problem— the energy, the determination. I have seen, as you 
have, a complete turnaround in the attitude of the professionals, 
who for long years used their position as a paternalistic position. 
And that was the concept of welfare for at least the first 30 or 40 
years. Now we have seen that change, but we have also seen the 
energy coming up in the federal system, through local communi- 
ties, and through the States, the kmd of energy that gives us the 
chance at innovation, and we don't have to do everything alike ev- 
erywhere in this country. That is a concept of this bill: we can do it 
in different ways, with demonstration projects. 

I would like to put into the record two North Carolina examples 
of this kind of creativity, and an indication that creativity doesn't 
mean finding ways to spend more money— frequently it means 
finding ways to make money go further or to save money. 

In Charlotte, the business community formed a partnership with 
Mecklenburg County, with the social services, to provide child care 
for children of welfare mothers who wanted to work. They would 
provide the jobs, but they had to have child care. $600,000 was put 
up immediately, $300,000 from the county in county funds and 
$300,000 from the private sector, to begin what they called a day 
care recycling program that would allow mothers the opportunity 
to work. This approach, the recycling concept, would allow the wel- 
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fare mother vo recycle into child care services a portion of her wel- 
fare benefit, which she would no longer receive if she were em- 
ployed. The jobs were available, welfare mothers were eager to fill 
them, and employers were eager to hire them. 

For most of these women with small children, only access to 
child care stood in the way of their making something of their 
lives. Well, because the Department of Health and Human Services 
has been reluctant to grant Mecklenburg County a waiver to divert 
a portion of the basic ATOC benefit into child care when a welfare 
mother accepts employment, backed up by this recycling fund, that 
community still hasn't put that recycling program into effect. The 
$600,000 start-up money is drawing interest in the bank, and we 
are pushing for approval here. 

But that is a good example of local initiative, of local coopera- 
tion, finding a way that is going to save taxpa /ers money. 

In Guilford C!ounty, North Carolina, there is an interest in creat- 
ing a quality child care program similar to Head Start. We know 
Head Start works. We know that the children who have gone 
through the Head Start program are less likely to drop out of 
school— we have already demonstrated that— are more likely to 
graduate from high school, are more likely lo continue beyond high 
school. And we know that Head Start students are more likely to 
become employed and less likely to 3nd up on public assistance. We 
know this, and we have for a long time. And yet, the Head Start 
program serves less than 20 percent of those eligible. 

Now, there is an interest in Guilford County to do something 
about this. They are attempting to find local ways and local contri- 
butir-is. They want to make the Head Start program 100-percent 
available, or at least a similar program for children not quite ready 
for that in terms of age. 

I think State and local demonstration projects are very impor- 
tant in shaping the future of our welfare system. That is where we 
are going to get the new ideas, and the new interest, and the new 
energy, the innovative approaches to change. 

So, coming out of this committee, encouraged by the terms of 
this bill, I think we are going to see that kind of new energy and 
innovation reflected all over the country, with far-reaching ef- 
fects—not just another federal program. 

I thank you for giving me an opportunity to say something about 
my great faith in what you are doing in this committee. I am de- 
lighted to see this progress made, and I volunteer to help in any 
way I can. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you. Senator; that is good testimony 
for us. 

Let me ask your counsel on this: If we put in a new education 
and training program, there is a lot of concern across the nation, 
and Senator Mikulski referred to it in part, that you will not get 
the same kind of effort in all areas because of high unemployment 
and other serious economic problems. • 

I can think of my own State, as an example, today. I can look at 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, the energy-producing States, and then I can 
look at some of those agricultural States up there through the 
Middle West, that are really having an extremely difficult problem. 
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What thoughts do you have in r^ard to trying to get some uni- 
formity of effort, uniformity of availability, of that kind of educa- 
tional and training program for people on welfare, to try to help 
them get off? 

Senator San!X)RD. Meaning that there might not be jobs out 
there, or there might not be opportunities? 

The Chairman. There may not be jobs out there, and if you have 
severe economic problems within a State, there may be problems as 
far as State support. 

Senator Sanford. And where is your incentive? 

Well, you and I came through a period of time in the develop- 
ment of this country, especially in the development of the South, 
when we were living in poverty. And a great many people then 
said the answer to poverty is education. And then we said, "Well, 
how can we educate people when we are living in poverty? Where 
do we get the money?" And we demonstrated, I think, in State 
after State, and I know in North Carolina, that you just have to do 
it, and indeed it does pay off. And the more educated people you 
have, the more jobs are going to be created; the larger pool of edu- 
cated people that you have, the more industry is going to not only 
be attracted but is going to spring up locally. 

It is just an element of faith, I think— it has to be. And wherever 
we have to dig out of a situation, as with the appalling statistics 
that you gave about Minneapolis, whenever we need to dig out, I 
think the best investment is education, because educated people 
can't be limited, they are going to move on, and that just has to be 
our faith. 

My sense of the Governors I know and the State governments 
that I am familiar with— and it is something that I have followed 
very closely for 25 years— is that they know that. I think Governor 
Clinton will talk about that. 

We believe out in the country that education is the greatest 
answer to the future. So I would just have faith that we would 
buckle down and do it. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Moynihan? 

Senator Moynihan. I think. Senator Sanford, with the energies 
that are developing around the country— the Charlotte/Mecklen- 
burg example— Washington has become the problem. The idea that 
they wouldn t give you a waiver, a self-evident effort to do what we 
ought to be doing, finding work for women who want it, and child 
care in order that they can do it. And you can't gee it through 
downtown. That is what our waiver section is. 

And in that Title VI, we have included specific demonstration 
provisions for Maine, Minnesota, New York, and other States whose 
officials asked us to give them greater flexibility. I know out in 
Washington, I think Governor Evans is going to talk about some- 
thing they would like to begin right away, in the expectation that 
we might get this legislation quicker than some people think, we 
would be happy to put any demonstration authority you want in 
Title VI. 

Senator Sanford. Well, I think it is a broad question. Senator 
Mikulski pointed out that there is a certain danger that too many 
waivers or too much flexibility could lead to some State deciding 
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that this is not important, that we have to have national goals, and 
we have to outline the importance of people receiving what they 
need to receive under this new concept, and that therefore we 
ought to approach waivers with a certain degree of caution. But I 
think that we need to open up that section; I think we ought to 
anticipate the Mecklenburg Counties all across this country coming 
up with ideas, and we ought not to block out with a limited 
number of waivers available. 

It would seem to me that, with good administration, every waiver 
requested would have to be examined; but nonetheless, almost 
every waiver requested would improve the system. 

That was the only thing that I suggested earlier to you, that I 
thought maybe we ought to open that up a little more, so that we 
wouldn't have to list specifically Mecklenburg County but we 
would have the door open for all of the Mecklenburg Counties. 

Senator Moynihan. I much agree, sir. And may I just say I think 
you and I would know why that waiver doesn't get through HHS 
downtown. They are saying, "You can't help Charlotte/Mecklen- 
burg," and my feeling is that you can. 

Senator Sanford. This bill is just limited to welfare reform. 
There are some other reforms that are needed in the country, too, 
and downtown is one of them. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator Sanford. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Sanford appears in the ap- 
pendix.] 

The Chairman. Our next witness will be Senator Daniel Evans, 
the distinguished Senator from the State of Washington, former 
Governor of the State of Washington, a man who has played a lead- 
ing role in the concerns of trying to get people off of welfkre and to 
do so by a means that is not an undue economic burden to the com- 
munity or to the State. 

Senator Evans, we are delighted to have you here. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL J. EVANS, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 

WASHINGTON 

Senator Evans. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will try to abbrevi- 
ate my written statement and ask that the full statement be in- 
cluded in the record. 

The Chairman. That will be done. 

Senator Evans. Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to have this oppor 
tunity to testify before this committee on a matter of such extraor- 
dinary importance to the nation. 

Reform of our federal welfare system is long overdue, and I sus- 
pect that statement has been made by previous witnesses, in previ- 
ous years, in front of previous committees for as long as any of us 
can remember. But I think they have made those statements be- 
cause welfare programs nationwide are failing to help the very 
people they were intended to serve. 

Hard-core poverty and long-term unemployment persists. Too 
many of our children confront a world of limited hope and opportu- 
nity. When a recent study by the American Enterprise Institute re- 
ports that between 35 and 40 percent of the nation's poor in the 
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mid-1980s were children, and their caretakers in families headed 
by women, something is wrong. 

Millions of ou*- citizens are functionally illiterate. A government 
such as ours, premised on equity and fairness and ensuring that all 
of our citizens share in prosperity, cannot and must not tolerat* 
the ill effects of our existing welfare system. 

I really do commend this committee, and particularly the distin- 
guished Senator from New York, for the enthusiasm with which we 
are moving ahead on welfare reform. It is important. It is long past 
due to bring this issue back to center stage in domestic policy 
debate. 

Mr. Chairman, today I would like to comment on three areas 
which I think are important in the craftmg of this particular legis- 
lative reform package. 

Always we have got to consider the framework within which wel- 
fare reform must take place; namely, a strong and cooperative Fed- 
eral-State partnership— I should say Federal, State, and local part- 
nership. Although most of the welfare responsibilities are at the 
State level, certainly in some States the cities have a large role to 
play. 

Secondly, I think we ought to recognize the current efforts by 
States to develop and implement welfare demonstration projects. I 
have always been a believer, certainly as a Governor and with 
equal enthusiasm now as a Senator, in the ingenuity and ability of 
our States to handle problems, given the opportunity, and handle 
them perhaps in different ways. But, in doing so, they can give us a 
lot of information about what works best and what, then, is worth- 
while to take on as national policy. 

So, with that, let me say that I was an original cosponsor, and 
proud to be, of S. 1511. I strongly endorse the major elements of 
this package. For example, it requires all States to join the 26 
States already participating in the AFDC Unemployed Parent pro- 
gram. I can't think of anything more important to keep families to- 
gether. 

We had some extraordinary results in first having and then de- 
nying a program in the State of Washington. We discontinued the 
AFDC/UP Program in February 1981. In the next 17 months, in 
just 17 months, 38 percent of former AFDC/UP families became el- 
igible for regular AFDC benefits, in almost all instances because 
there were no longer two parents in the home. 

The Chairman. Would you repeat that? 

Senator Evans. We discontinued our AFDC Unemployed Parent 
program, which would have given benefits to those families in 
which there were two parents in the home. They did it in February 
1981 because of fiscal stringencies. And in the next 17 months, 38 
percent of those families who had been drawing the AFDC/UP pro- 
gram, shifted to regular AFDC benefits where the eligibility was 
for only a single parent. So, these 38 percent, for the most part, 
had been families which had broken up, very likely, in most in- 
stances, simply because the need was there ^o support the family, 
and the children especially, and they no Linger were eligible for 
governmental help. 

That is anti-family, it is anti-children, and it seems to me it is 
the worst kind of direction we can take, the worst kind of discrimi- 
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nation we can ke in this country. And I think this is a critical 
and an important part of this legislation. 

Along with this provision, I think the strengthening of child sup- 
port enforcement laws, and enhancing work and training opportu- 
nities, the child ca^^e, and assistance for transportation costs are all 
important and desirable standards which we ought to endorse. 

But there are other provisions which I would like to see ad- 
dressed by S. 1511. 

I think at some point, Mr. Chairman, we simply have to consider 
the inclusion of some type of national minimum benefit standard. 
The national disparity between States is disgraceful. Such grants 
vary up to 500 percent between the most generous and the least 
generous of States. But to be poor and hungry in New York is not 
much different than to being poor and hungry in Missouri or Texas 
or Washin^on or any other place in the country. 

To eliminate these inequities, I believe we should work uard 
toward establishing national minimum benefit standards and levels 
in both the AFDC and Medicaid programs. Ultimately, this nation- 
al benefit floor should be established at somewhere between 75 and 
90 percent of poverty-level income. I fully recognize, however, that 
we "maybe** do not have the opportunity in today's budgetary 
world to accomplish this proposal. But I say "maybe, because I be- 
lieve, at least as an alternative, that we should add to this legisla- 
tion a provision calling on the National Academy of Sciences to 
complete a comprehensive evaluation of the minimum benefit pro- 
posal. 

This study could include assessments of how to establish per- 
formance standards, the State impact, other implementation issues. 
I understand a similar provision is in the House bill. And I would 
urge that this be done. In fact, I would urge that this study be ex- 
panded beyond the House proposal, to give us an opportunity to 
look seriously at what I have introduced as a Federalism proposal; 
to really look at what responsibilities are and should be at the fed- 
eral level; what are and should be at State and local levels. And 
how, by sorting things out, we can really take care of a national 
safety net for all of our poor, and do it in a way that won't break 
the Federal bank. And I think that can be done. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that the waiver requests 
which have been set forward for demonstration projects are highly 
desirable. They will give us a good deal of information from States 
that are able and willing to move ahead. 

Washington State's waiver request is far along. It has already 
achieved legislative approval in the Washington State legislature 
for a dramatic new approach to welfare. The AFDC portion, I un- 
derstand, has been included in S. 1511. I would urge that this pro- 
vision be expanded to include Medicaid, which is an integral part 
of our whole welfare program and, I believe, would make our abili- 
ty to provide a good demonstration that much better. It is a five- 
year demonstration project as an alternative to the current AFDC 
program. It is a work and training intensive project, aimed at en- 
hancing job skills for welfare recipients. In my view, and I believe I 
am correct, it is probably the most developed of all the State 
waiver proposals now in front of the Congress. And if S. 1511 
doesn't move in this session of Congress— I would hope that it 
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would, but if it does not— I would hope that some point before we 
adjourn we are able to at least attach that waiver proposal on some 
legislation, because the legislature and the Governor are prepared 
to move in January of 1988. And I don*t think we ought to delay 
that opportunity to learn a good deal from this proposal. 

Pinally, Mr. Chairman, we do need to reform our federal quality 
control program. But our efforts to reform our whole system will 
be futile if we are unable to ensure that States have the necessary 
resources and capabilities to carry out these new proposals. 

The existing quality control programs for AFDC, Medicaid, and 
Food Stamps, if left unchanged, will prevent States from moving 
forward. They are atrocious programs, in terms of the aim toward 
penalty, with the lack of incentive. Huge fiscal penalties have been 
levied against virtually all States in the nation for so-called **exces- 
sive error rates" in program administration. 

During the last session of Congress we recognized the serious 
flaws in federal quality control and commissioned a study by the 
National Academy of Sciences to explore reform alternatives. Al- 
though the study has not yet been completed, we have some initial 
information that indicates clearly that our current program is off 
base, that we need to have new direction, that we need to move 
strongly toward incentives and away from inordinat penalties. And 
I believe that, while the current moratorium in the AFDC program 
will expire in July 1988, 1 strongly urge the committee to include a 
provision extending the moratorium to Medicaid and making both 
long enough so we have an opportunity to finish these studies and 
to implement the necessary corrections. 

Anytime you have a program where 49 out of the 50 States are 
under sanction in one or another of these quality control programs 
because of excessive error rates, that indicates clearly to me not 
that 49 out of 50 States are incompetent in their administration 
but that the system itself is giving us the wrong answers. 

We now have over a billion dollars in fines levied against 49 of 
the 50 States of this nation. That billion dollars, if collected, comes 
right out of the opportunities to build better systems, and right out 
of the opportunities to do a better job in handling the new respon- 
sibilities which are likely to fall to States if we move ahead on this 
very important welfare program. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, S. 1511 I look on as an important 
first step in building a strong and secure safety net for all of our 
citizens. But as we move ahead, we should keep in mind the critical 
^J^x^ steps in this continuum. They require a determination of how 
the Federal Government will finance its increased role in providing 
a more secure safety net. We must begin the important task of 
sorting out and returning to State and local governments programs 
and responsibilities they can operate more efficiently and more ef- 
fectivelv. 

The legislation I introduced earlier this year, S. 862, I believe 
offers such a concept. And a more secure safety net can be 
achieved by gradually terminating federal responsibilities for a va- 
riety of intergovernmental programs that can be operated better by 
State and local governments; and in turr, we, then, would have the 
resources to assume a broad safety net of proportions that would 
aid— really aid— the citizens of our country who need help and give 
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them the opportunity to work back to a position of true independ- 
ence. 

As a Nation, we cannot afford to continue proposing reform and 
always falling short. The mood in Congress and throughout the 
Nation I believe is receptive to change. If we are clever and pru- 
dent, we can make the necessary changes proposed by Senator 
Moynihan and others and add to it, and make this really an impor- 
tant first step in what must be a continuing effort to finally 
remove from the backs of this nation the continued olague of pov- 
erty. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chatrman. Senator Evans, I think that testimony is helpful, 
and particulary so because of your experience as the Gover:^ and 
as chief executive of the State that has been in the forefront of 
trying to make this system work, insofar as welfare reform and get- 
ting people off the welfare rolls in productive roles. I am delighted 
to have your testimony. 

I defer to Senator Moynihan. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Chairman, Governor Evans— Senator 
Evans — made a number of very powerful points. The first are the 
striking statistics about what happens to AFDC/UP families when 
that option is taken away. But there is a correspondence between 
the Washington data and the Missouri data; they are in the same 
range of experience. You always feel you know something there. 

David Broder writes this in his column this morning in the 
Washington Post, and he notes, and it is hard to understand, that 
the White House, which is trying to work with us, opposes more 
than anyone thinks our provision in this legislation, which is the 
most costly, that extends this program nationwide. We should have 
done it in 1962 when we adopted it. Twenty-six States have it now. 

The White House writes, and Broder comments, "the distorted 
view that this simply would be 'increasing the welfare load.* ** Well, 
to the contrary, it is just the opposite, as I think we at least have 
your experience and Missouri's to tell. 

Senator Evans. I concede to the Senator from New York that I 
am absolutely convinced, from my own experience and I think from 
just pure logic, that you are likely to save rather than spend 
money by opening up or ensuring that there are opportunities for 
poor families headed by two parents to draw help for the time they 
need it. 

We found, during the time I was Governor, we had some pretty 
tough times, also. We went through an aerospace recession where 
unemployment went to 13 percent State-wide, but we maintained 
to the maximum degree we could that Unemployed Parents pro- 
gram. It is an important one, and we found that they were the first 
families off welfare, as soon as there was opportunity, as soon as 
there was education. They tended to be temporarily in trouble; but 
if you force them in order to feed their children and to maintain a 
family, which they care about every much, to split up and to have 
one parent leave the home, yoa are almost by definition ensuring 
that that that is left will remain on welfare much longer. 

I frankly cannot understand the logic of those who would assume 
that it would increase welfare costs. I think quite the contrary. 
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Senator Moynihan, On the subject of a national minimum, true, 
we should move in that direction. Yes, I think that is a first-rate 
idea, the National Academy of Sciences study, and we can work on 
that 

May I make the point that, while we have spent lots of time talk- 
ing about the disparities in the nation— and clearly, they are 
there— not perhaps enough attention has been made to the fact 
that the provision for children under AFDC, has in constant dollars 
dropped by one-third since 1970 in the median state. The only 
people in the Social Security System, the only citizens who we have 
cut. 

In my City of New York, the provision for children— you know, 
Canadian forest's perish every year, in order that New Yorkers can 
proclaim their concern for the poor in print— and it goes on and 
on, indefinitely— and yet the provision for the poor, the children, 
has been cut almost 40 percent since 1970. And 45 percent of the 
children entering our school system are on welfare, and we give 
them half as much to eat. It wasn't that good in 1970, but it was 
almost double what it is now. It doesn't speak well of our attention to 
matters that we let this happen to children. 

Senator Evans. If I could interrupt at that point— and I am cer- 
tem, during all of those years, we have not cut by one dollar the 
COLAs for the very wealthiest of our Social Security recipiemts. 

Senator Moynakan. No, nor anyone else. 

Senator Evans. Nor anyone else. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Could I just say, if we can't get the Washington program, if we 
aren t moving in the sense that we ought to or could, T think you 
are right, that we should find a vehicle to put it on, because the 
States want to do these things. 

Senator Evans. Surely. And I think that they are prepared. It is 
hard enough— I know from serving in both the Legislative and Ex- 
ecutive Branches of the Government— it is hard enough to get an 
executive and a legislative branch together on a program that rep- 
resents a very big change from current policy. But I think the Gov- 
ernor has had remarkable success in Washington State in thinking 
through a program and gaining legislative support, and now 
having all of the laws passed at the legislative level, the State 
level, required to embark on this brand new program. And I think 
it would be a no-cost investment by the Federal Government in 
learning something that might be of great use to us in designing 
national programs. 

Senator Moynihan. I would just finally say that your moratori- 
um point is so clear. I am happy to be a cosponsor. And Mr. Chair- 
man, if we could include this in this legislation, I think it is in 
order: 

Thank you very much. Senator, 

The Chairman. And I must say. Senator, your comment about 
the entitlement programs not being cut, and often for the more 
wealthy, that is true, but children don't vote, and that is part of 
the problem. 

Senator Evans, They will someday. 

The Chairman. You bet. But todays politician figures he will be 
long gone by that time. 
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I know I rarely try to intervene in those things in the State legis- 
lature— I have learned better. But in the last session, when it came 
to the question of children and what happened there in the way of 
health care, I chose to intervene. We were able to make some head- 
way in that regard. But it is a tough fight in every State to see 
that we get the proper care for our children. 

Senator Evans. It is, indeed. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Evans. Thank you. Senator. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Evans appears in the appen- 
dix.] 

The Chairman. Our next witness will be the Honorable John G. 
Rowland, a United States Congressman from the State of Connecti- 
cut. 

Congressman Rowland, we are pleased to have you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN G. ROWLAND, A U.S. CONGRESSMAN 
FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Congressman Rowland. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

You have my written statement. What I would like to do is sum- 
marize and make a few remarks about welfare reform proposals 
that are before us, both in the Senate and in the House. 

I especially want to congratulate you and thank you, along with 
Senator Moynihan, for conducting this hearing and airing some of 
the views and some of the differences that might be out there. I 
want to commend you for taking that initiative. 

It is indeed one of the most important pieces of legislation that 
we will be discussing this year. And I think if you look back over 
past campaigns and past discussions by so many people over the 
years, everyone is in favor of welfare reform. But it has been quite 
a time since we have actually sat down and put a piece of legisla- 
tion together and addressed some of the real problems that are out 
there. 

I would like to state at the outset that I support your plan and 
your idea to go with the Welfare Reform Plan, whether it is in the 
Senate or the House as a freestanding bill. We have had some 
rather harsh discussions in the House about whether this bill is 
going to be freestanding or whether it is going to be included in 
Reconciliation. 

I can also tell you that over the last three or four weeks in the 
House we have not done a lot of business. As a matter of fact, if 
you look back to the last three or four weeks, we have passed prob- 
ably about six substantive bills and the rest of the time we have 
been more or less sitting around and not doing much other busi- 
ness. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Rowland, would you like to know what 
we do in the Senate? (Laughter.) 

Congressman Rowland. Well, I was going to leave that alone, 
Senator, but perhaps you can tell us later on. I was just going to 
pick on the House for a few moments. 

The Chairman. All right. Fine. 
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Congressman Rowland. But indeed, we have passed some appro- 
priations bills, yes, in comparison to what has happened in the 
Senate— but I won't touch that. 

We have indeed spent a lot of time sitting around when we could 
be debating welfare reform. There are many of us who are very 
frustrated that have been working on a task force that we have 
been very mvo yed in. We have spent many, many hours within 
our own Republican Caucus discussing some of the provisions and 
coming to agreement. 

I was the original proponent of the GROW Proposal which the 
Administration put forward and Tve got to tell you that this Ad- 
ministration, working with my friends in the Republican Confer- 
ence, liberals and conservatives, have come to great agreement and 
we have had to come to great compromise. 

So, I hope you will move forward with your proposal as a free- 
standing proposal. 

As the debate continues I would strongly urge you to consider 
the proposal that we have— we call it H.R. 3200, the AFDC Em- 
ployment and Training Reorganization Act of 1987, sponsored by 
the Republican Leader. As of today, we have about 114 cosponsors. 
And as I said earlier the bill was developed by a House Republican 
task force headed up by Congressman Hank Brown of Colorado and 
we believe that it presents real reform. It has got a lot of outstand- 
ing features and I would like to take a few moments to outline 
some of those. 

Number one, the biggest fault I see with the Democrat proposal 
that is m- the House is that it is a large welfare increase while at 
the same time It has no mandatory participation. So I think the 
rational, logical question that we must pose is: If we give a welfare 
increase to welfare recipients are we then taking away any incen- 
tive to go out ^nd work? And I think that has got to be addressed. 

1 think we n^^-ed to carefully walk through some of the transi- 
tions, 1 think we are all very naive if we believe at some point in 
the future welfare recipients are going to wake up and all of a 
sudden begin working. That is not going to happen. And I think, 
senator Moynihan, many of the components of your bill address 
that issue. 

I think that there has been too much rhetoric over the years as 
to the fact that welfare recipients aren't working and "there are 
plenty of opportunities out there.** Well, there are not plenty of op- 
portunities. And if you look especially at the AFDC recipient, we 
have got to look ^t hard reality. Reality is, for that AFDC recipi- 
ent, she probably has not finished high school, probably has one or 
two children. And for us to believe that this gal at some particular 
point m her life is all of a sudden going to start wor ing is unreal- 
istic, ^ 

We propose some long-term strategy in the House Republican 
plan. We look at that long-term problem. And so we address educa- 
tion. And again, the co: itone of the House Republican plan is 
Darticipation, mandatory ^ participation, I think that is where our 
plans may separate along the way. We want to see a goal-oriented 
participation plan. 

What we do is we turn to those AFDC recipients and we talk 
about education; we talk about investment in transition; we go 
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after those AFDC recipients in the hopes that they will finish, for 
example, high school or that they will get involved in some work- 
training program. And we require, over a 3-year period, almost 80 
percent participation by those AFDC recipients. 

No one is going to hire a young gal or a young guy, for that 
matter, if they haven't had at least a high school education. 

We also, in the transition pror^ss offer some child care programs. 
It is naive of "s, again, to beli • j that the woman who is on AFDC 
with one or two or three children is going to be able to automati- 
cally start going to school without some child care support and 
transportation. 

So, I think we have come a long way, as Republicans who I think 
are probably criticized as being "hard-nosed* on welfare, because 
we offer some real transition guidelines without payback. We offer 
to the AFDC recipient an opportunity to finish their education, the 
realistic problem that we are facing in the welfare situation. 

We turn to the rest of the AFDC recipients and others on wel- 
fare, and the participation schedule that we put forward is not too 
strict but it is reasonable. Over a 9-year period we hope that there 
will be participation in either work, work-study programs, or edu- 
cational programs. And that ccale ranges from some 15 percent up 
to approximately 70 percent. 

And again the transition guidelines that you present. Senator 
Moynihan, some of the child-support programs, all of those features 
are excellert. 

What I hope will happen somewhere along the way is that your 
proposal will move forward through the Senate and the House Re- 
publican proposal will move forward through the House. 

Tiie Democrat Plan, for example, costs almost $6 billion in wel- 
fare increases alone and I find it hard to believe that it is going to 
garner a great deal of support. The House Democrat Plan, H.R. 
1720, is referred to as "Network." I would facetiously refer to it as 
"No Work,** because, again, that benefit increase is going to act as 
a disincentive to people to go out and work. 

In essence what the Democrat Plan in the House is saying is: 
"We will give you a benefit increase. We are not going to mandate 
that you work, but we hope that you will go out and work." And 
that is not going to happen; it is simply not realistic. 

I think we need to look at the bottom line, the results. What are 
the projections of what is going to happen in the future? 

CBO makes a number of estimates as to the number of people 
that will participate in the program. I know, for example in your 
bill. Senator, the participation is estimated by CBO over 5 years, I 
think, to be some 86,000 participants. I believe that the House 
IDemocrat Bill over 5 years has an estimate of about 365,000 partici- 
pants. And our House Republican Bill, H.R. 3200, has an estimated 
935,000 participants— an extraordinary amount of participation. 
And the reason for that, quite frankly, is that we mandate those 
percentages. 

We are willing to work with the Senate. We are willing to work 
with the many good provisions that have pressed forward. And 
with all of the good elements that are out there, I think we can 
come to some excellent compromises. 
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I cannot speak for my Republican leadership but I can tell you 
that we are very encouraged, that we are very excited about this 
happening, that we want to move forward. And I think, again, the 
key element is a freestanding bill. Many of us are also realists and 
think that this may not happen this year for a number of other 
reasons and that we need to move into next year. But I hope that 
we keep the ball rolling because we have talked about this, we 
have all written articles about this. I don't think any member of 
Congress hasn't talked about welfare reform in a campaign or a 
newsletter and I think now it is quickly becoming time to fish or 
cut bait. 

So I want to give you the encouragement of the Republican lead- 
ership and manv people that have been involved in the issue— 114 
cosponsors— sh forward and push on, to bring together some 
of the transition, the realities of the welfare system, and I hope you 
will encr pass some of the participation schedule that we have 
been making reference to. 

At this point I would like to conclude my formal remarks and 
entertain any questions or thoughts you might have. 

The Chairman. Well, let me say. Congressman, I very much 
agree with the idea of encouraging in every way we can the partici- 
pation of the recipients of the program. 

Insofar as the scheduling of the piece of legislation, I am fully 
committed to push it and to try to move it forward, but I want it to 
have a full airing and debate. I don't want to repeat the problems 
of the WIN program that happened once before. But I think this is 
a very high priority for the United States Senate, and this commit- 
tee is dedicated to seeing that we move forward with it. Whether it 
will be this year or early next year, I don't know, but in my opin- 
ion it is going to be within a few months, at the outside, that we 
will see full consideration for it. 

I defer to Senator Moynihan. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank our dis- 
tinguished colleague from the House for very strong, clear testimo- 
ny. You have 114 members. You know, this is an issue that disap- 
peared four years ago— tv/o years ago. On this legislation we have 
56 cosponsors already, and I think we will get some more. Many of 
the differences we have are differences on numbers, and that we 
are pretty good at compromising on. 

We are coming together on these ideas, and I look forward to 
working with you, sir. I have got to study H.R. 3200 more than I 
have done. I apolo^ze if I haven't, and I promise you that I AIL 
Thank you for coming. 

Congressman Rowland. If I just may conclude. Senator, I think 
one of the key agreements that we have is building a bridge to the 
vvelfare community. I think we need to get past some of the rheto- 
ric and some of the statements and, quite frankly, some of the very 
strong sentiments that people have against welfare recipients. 

We can build that bridge. It is going to cost a few dollars. We can 
make it happen. And I think with some of the thoughts that you 
have professed in your legislation and some of ours, we can come to 
that agreement and then just work on the numbers as you indicat- 
ed. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Congressman. 
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Congressman Rowland. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Congressman Rowland appears in the 
appendix.] 

The Chairman. Our next witness will be the Honorable Jaime B. 
Fuster, who is the Resident "lommissioner of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

We are very pleased to have you. 

I must say we are going to have a vote in a very few minutes. 
Unfortunately, I have an amendment that will be up on the floor 
that I have to deal with. Senator Moynihan will be chairing in my 
absence, and I hope to be able to get back. 

If you would proceed, sir. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAIME B. FUSTER, RESIDENT 
COMMISSIONER FROM THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 

Commissioner Fuster. Mr. Chairman, Senator Mojrnihan, I 
appear before you on behalf of the ZV2 million American citizens who 
live in Puerto Rico. I want to commend you for your efforts in trying 
to bring about a much-needed comprehensive welfare reform. We 
share the goals pursued by your committee in this regard and hope 
that a Family Security Act will get enacted as soon as possible. 

I appear before you today to express our support generally for 
this important legislation, and specifically to bring to your atten- 
tion sonae basic concerns that my constituents have regarding the 
application of the basic welfare program to Puerto Rico. 

The AFDC program was extended to the island in 1950, 15 
years after its implementation in the United States Mainland. De- 
spite the extreme poverty prevailing on the island at that time, 
Puerto Rico was not granted participation on a parity basis. In- 
stead, a ceiling was placed on the amount of federal assistance, 
which included both Aid to Families with Dependent Children and 
Aid to the Aged, Blind and Disabled. 

This cap was subsequently raised in 1972. Later, in 1979, the cap 
was raised to $72 million, where it stands toda^. That was the last 
time that the ceiling for Puerto Rico's participation in this most 
important program was revised. Now, 8 years later, as we enter 
the closing years of this decade, I believe that the time has come to 
revisit the conditions and limits placed on Puerto Rico's participa- 
tion in AFDC. 

In this regard, I request your support for a moderate cost-of- 
living increase to raise the ceiling currently applicable to the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico from $72 million to $104 million. This 
action is absolutely necessary, simply to restore the original pur- 
chasing power that the existing cap had when it first went mto 
effect 8 years ago. 

Such an increase is also needed in order to partially rectify the 
major disparities which have arisen between benefit levels payable 
on the mainland and those payable in the Ck)mmonwealth. At 
present, the average AFDC monthly payment for a family of three 
is only $97 on the Island, as opposed to $340 on the mainland. 
These figures reflect real and significant inequalities. Moreover, 
since the existing cap was established, the cost of living in Puerto 
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Rico has risen by over 40 percent. This has substantially eroded the 
real value of the existing allocation. 

The bottom line is that the poor Americans who live in Puerto 
Rico not only receive public assistance which is grossly inadequate 
to meet their most basic needs, but that they are also subjected to 
a form of economic discrimination which other poor Americcms do 
not experience. The result is that those who need assistance the 
most are actually receiving the least assistance. While it is true 
that we are presently laboring under severe budgetary constraints, 
it is also true that the present situation perpetuates inequity. As a 
matter of simple justice, this situation should not be allowed to 
continue. 

Second, I would like to request your support for the inclusion of 
Puerto Rico in the welfare reform pack^e finally approved by 
your committee. I support the concept of welfare reform, and I 
hope that the people of Puerto Rico vnW eventually participate in 
the benefits of an improved, family-oriented approach. 

Finally, I request that Puerto Rico be excluded from any provi- 
sion mandating the AFDC/UP program. As the proposed expansion 
of the AFDC/ UP program would entail new outlays, most jurisdic- 
tions would automatically receive additional moneys to cover such 
outlays. This will not occur in the case of Puerto Rico, however. 
Since our allocation is capped by statute, any additional outlays 
would have to come from Puerto Rico's own extremely limited fi- 
nancial resources. Any increase in our allocation would thus be lit- 
erally eaten up in an attempt to comply with this new require- 
ment. I therefore ask that the Commonwealth be relieved of this 
burden until additional funding is available to facilite compliance. 

In considering Puerto Rico's request, the committee should bear 
m mind that after an 89-year long legal relationship between the 
Island and the mainland, and despite substantial economic develop- 
ment, needy American citizens in Puerto Rico still remain the 
poorest group within the population of the United States. 

Per capita income for Puerto Ricans falls far below mainland 
levels, reaching to just one-third of the level for the United States 
in general. Mean family income for all families in Puerto Rico is 
only slightly above the U.S. poverty level. Despite the economic 
progress that we have made in the past decade, our unemployment 
rate stil! exceeds 16 percent. 

Moreover, in spite of the Island's dire economic circumstances, 
Puerto Rico does not participate at all in several msgor federal as- 
sistance programs, such as Supplemental Security Income, and par- 
ticipates only to a very limited extent in various other federal pro- 
grams for the needy, such as Medicare, Medicaid, Nutritional As- 
sistance, and Primary and Secondary Education. These exclusions 
are particularly unfortunate, since the 'elderly, children under 18, 
and members of single-parent female-headed families comprise a 
disproportionately high share of the total number of persons below 
the poverty level in Puerto Rico. 

These stark realities are reflected in the Commonwealth's 
waning capacity to meet the basic minimum necessities of its 
AFDC clienta When the Commonwealth made its initial cost deter- 
mination of recipients* bas'? needs under the program in 1978, it 
was determined that the minimum cost of meeting basic needs was 
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$64 per month for one person, $112 per month for two persons, 
$208 per month for a family of four, and $304 per month for a 
family of six. At that time, due to the inadequacy of federal assist- 
ance under the cap, the CJommonwealth could meet only 50 percent 
of these minimum basic needs. 

From 1980 to 1987, the average monthly AFDC caseload in- 
creased from 83,000 households to 98,000, an increase of 18 percent. 
During this same period, the cost of living in Puerto Rico increased 
by close to 50 percent. By December 1986, the cost of basic needs 
for one person had increased to $90.75 per month. Similarly, the 
cost of basic needs for a family of four rose to $294. These sharp 
increases, coupled with the rise in the average caseload, without a 
corresponding increase in the Federal share, have seriously dimin- 
ished the Commonwealth's ability to meet these basic needs. At 
present, the Commonwealth can meet only 35 percent of the needs 
of its AFDC clients. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it has been said 
with some accuracy that an adequate provision for the poor is the 
true test of a civilization. We hope that you will help us to meet 
that ch£dlenge. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fuster, you do have a unique situation there 
in Puerto Rico. This committee will have to be mindful of that as 
we consider this piece of legislation. Your comments do have an 
impact, and we will be keeping them in mind as we progress on 
this. 

I am sure my distinguished colleague from the State of New 
York, with a great number of people who travel back and forth be- 
tween there and Puerto Rico, will be considering that. 

Senator Moynihan. We will, sir, and we ought to do. We provide 
for an increase in that AFDC cap in the present legislation— not as 
much as I think equity wants, but somehow or other we are going 
to address these perfectly legitimate, proper questions. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
Commissioner Fuster. Thank you, sirs. 

[The prepared statement of Commissioner Fuster appears in the 
appendix.] 

The Chairman. Our next witness is the Honorable Nancy John- 
son, Congresswoman from Connecticut. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NANCY JOHNSON, A U.S. CONGRESSWOMAN 
FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Congresswoman Johnson. Thank you very much. Senator Bent- 
sen and Senator Moynihan. Recognizing that you have to leave, 
Senator Bentsen, I want to go right to the heart of a couple of very 
controversial issues that I am interested in and believe we must ad- 
dress if welfare reform is to fulfill that concept of reform that I 
think all of us here are talking about today. 

We are talking about restructuring a system that has promoted 
dependence so that it will instead promote independence, a system 
that has in fact not only rewarded but required dependence. 

ERIC •^l , 
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I think It is important, as we talk about this issue, that we recog- 
nize that a woman who stays on welfare instead of accepting a low- 
mconie job is making the right decision for her children, the re- 
sponsible decision for her children. If she cannot take a job through 
which she can provide day care and also continue to provide health 
care for ner children, she is making the wrong decision, not the 
right decision. If leaving welfare means that she has to leave her 
children without proper care and without any medical support, 
then she is making the wrong decision tc leave welfare. 

I think that is very important to recognize I have sat and talked 
with many a young woman who has struggled mightily, sometimes 
taking two jobs, to try to regain her independence, because she 
feels so strongly about it. But finally, when that child who isn't get- 
ting adequate structured care begins to have behavioral problems, 
or when there is a medical problem that requires a lot of dollars to 
solve It, she is forced to return to the welfare rolls. 

So I think our goal ought to be— and I know it is yours, and I 
commend you both for your tremendous leadership in this area— 
our goal has got to be to support her, realistically and honestly, in 
her deeply-held aspirations to work and to be that kind of inde- 
pendent parent that she, as well as all of us, get great satisfaction 
out of being m life. 

The Republican Task Force on Welfare met many, many months 
and frequently had long, detailed discussions, and there are a 
couple of things in our bill that speak directly to the issue of help- 
ing women gam independence that I want to bring to your atten- 
tion. 

First is the whole issue of mandatory participation. The House 
bilte require that women on welfare participate in education, work 
and training programs when their youngest child is six, or, in the 
case of another alternative, when the youngest child is three. I 
would beg you to take a careful look at the Republican alternative, 
which gives States the right, it allows States to require participation 
when a woman s youngest child is 6 months. That is a provision that 
I fought hard for. 

Now, the State cannot require participation unless there is day 
care availab e, and it is only allowed to require half-time participa- 
tion. But unless we get that 16-year-old mother with her first baby 
into at least some of the wonderful parenting and education pro- 
grams that for example, our YWCAs have started, that our school 
departments have started, at various agencies from community to 
community, we will have failed these young women. 

We have learned a lot about how to help young women parent 
more effectively, how to help them to deal with their own develop- 
mental problems at the same time they are trying to deal with a 
child s developmemtal problems. We have learned a lot about how 
to integrate parenting programs and education. 

If you keep that 15-year-old or that 16-year-old girl hooked into 
education and self-development, then you are likely to prevent 
child number two or child number three from coming along. And if 
you don t ^et her immediately, you are not likely to prevent it. 

The statistics are indeed astounding: Of all women under 30 who 
are receiving AFDC, 71 percent had their first child as a teenager. 
Only half the girls who give birth before age 18 are likely to com- 
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plete their high school degree. Whereas, 96 percent of those who 
postpone childbearing until after the age of 20 are found to have 
completed their high school degree. And the correlation between 
dropping out educationally and dropping out in terms of one's own 
maturation and setting of goals and understanding of their own 
abilities is well correlated with teenage pregnancy and with long- 
term welfare dependence. 

So I want us to get that young girl— and I don't mean full time, 
I want her to learn to parent. I want her into that system half- 
time. If you wait until her youngest child is 3 years old and you 
look at the normal spacing of children — I am the mother of three 
girls— if you look at your friends, and so on, the second child usual- 
ly comes along after the first is about 2, or younger. So, if you 
don't require your participation before the youngest child is 3, 
you are likely to let that young girl of 15 avoid the education and 
work-training program until she is 22 or 23. By then, her self-con- 
cept, her own deep-seated understanding of her abilities is deeply 
eroded, and her belief that she can parent that child is probably 
not much better, because by then she has already experienced the 
problems of parenting that we all know are not easy in those early 
developmental years. You not only compromise her development 
and her opportunity to make good use of what we all now know 
and agree is important— education, training, job-placement sup- 
port, and all that stuff— but you also compromise her ability to 
build a strong family, because she doesn't get a good start in life, 
support in parenting that is so critical to establishing strong fami- 
lies. 

I would ask you to look at our proposal in terms of mandatory 
participation. I would support you 100 percent if you required 
States to offer at least a half-time program for welfare recipients 
that is focused on self-development, education, parenting, and so 
on. 

I am not advocating requiring her to work full-time before that 
youngest child is 3. We have a terrible dearth of day care facili- 
ties that can care for children under 3. Requiring her to work 
doesn't make sense. But, if you keep her hooked in young, then 
your infrastructure to educate her is already there — it is the high 
school system. You also can use those high schools to provi(^e the 
child care that young children need, under very good supervision, 
and have mothers participate in that as part of their education, 
and provide parenting training as well 

So, the dollars are not redly big bucks. But if you are talking 
early intervention and prevention, strong families, economic inde- 
pendence, you really have got to start when that youngest child is 
6 months old. 

That is the most important thing I wanted to say, and I am aw- 
fully glad. Senator Bentsen, that you didn't get called out before I 
finished. 

My second point is, in our bill we make the day care subsidies 
relative to income. I think that is very important. Day care is ex- 
tremely expensive, especially for children under 3 but even for 
children over 3. If a mother enters the workforce with a mini- 
mum-waje job — and we make provisions for access to medical bene- 
fits, either through Medicaid extension and co-payment, and vari- 
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ous other transition arrangements in the medical care area— in 
day care I think we have to be realistic and recognize that her day 
care subsidy must decline as her wages grow. If she enters at a 
mmimum-wage job, it may take her 2 years to be earning 
enough money to be able to pay day care costs, because they are 
very high. You know, day care costs are at least $50 a week, $200 a 
month, and that*s cheap. Two hundred dollars out of a minimum- 
wage salary each month, she can*t do it. She is making the wrong 
decision to get off welfare if she does that. And, if we cut her child 
care subsidy off after 6 months or a year, you see, then she will 
have to fall back onto welfare. 

Now, some of our welfare mothers are actually very smart— they 
are on welfare because of the day care problem and the medical 
care problem, and they are going to go through training, and they 
are going to get computer programmer jobs, and they are going to 
actually make enough money to manage their day care costs fairly 
early in the game. 

So, if day care is an income-related subsidy, then those who are 
ppg to get better jobs, who are going to be subsidized much more 
briefly. Those that truly need to spend a long time working up 
those early rungs of the ladder are going to have the public support 
they need. 

Philosophically, the House bill that has come out of the Ways 
and Means Committee requires the employer to make up the gap. 
It says a new worker can't take a job that is below the community 
standard wage— nobody knows what that is. Their concern is that 
we don t require the welfare person to accept a job that doesn't pay 
her enough to be able to support herself and her children. 

I take the opposite approach: Give her the education, give her 
the training, let her come in just where everybody else does in cur 
society and just where that employer would normally hire someone 
of thai job experience. We, as a matter of public policy, should take 
the responsibility, then, for making up the gap that she needs to 
survive and to support her children, off welfare rather than on wel- 
fare. 

So I would urge that the barriers not be in the form of requiring 
wages higher than the minimum wage; but that our subsidies, like 
our day care transition benefits, be income related so that, as she 
progresses— and some are going to progress more slowly, some are 
going to progress more rapidly— and the public subsidy declines as a 
function of her position in the workforce. 

Lastly, as to State participation standards and State flexibility, 
the States have certainly led the way. It is State action that has 
developed the broad consensus in both Houses that work, educa- 
tion, and training are important, better child support enforcement 
IS important, and transition benefits are necessary. I think we have 
to be certain to allow States to retain their flexibility. I know you 
support and agree with that. It is an issue of how flexible, and I 
think we should err on the side of being too flexible, especially 
when States which come in with radically different programs 
would have to have our approval. 

As to State participation goals, when I was in the Connecticut 
Senate— Mr. Chairman if you have to get up and walk out, I under- 
stand that. 
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The Chairman. I may have to in a minute, but I want to get to 
Governor Clinton, too, so if you could, summarize, please. 
Congresswoman Johnson. All right. 

The State participation standards did make a big difference. 
When we passed Work Fare for general assistance recipients, the 
big cities, particularly, told us they couldn't possibly comply. They 
complied the first year, the second year— it was a 3-year phase- 
in— and the 3d year we did have to make adjustments. But I do 
think that participation standards do provide some pressure to get 
involved. 

Lasc, I really commend your interest in strengthening families 
and in the issue of paternity determination. 

Our bill has a little demonstration project that I think shouldn't 
be overlooked. It allows States to develop demonstration projects 
that reach out to teenage fathers of welfare babies and gets those 
unemployed young men into the education and work training pro- 
grams, tnen they can be covered by the child suppdrt enforcement 
program. 

Thank you very much. I would like at some other time to talk to 
you about another aspect of the day care issue that I think if we 
don't address, we won t succeed, and that is our ability to use home 
care providers within this system, without whom we will never 
have enough care for young children. Yet, if you require States to 
reach out only license homes, we won't have enough either. 

I have introduced legislation that would put the unlicensed 
homes in a relationship to the State that could be useful, helpful, 
protective of children, expansive of our care facilities rapidly, but I 
will leave that until another time. 

The CHAmMAN. Congresswoman, you obviously are very much in- 
volved in this issue and quite knowledgeable on it. You speak not 
only with vigor but with knowledge. I am appreciative of that, and 
I hope you have a full prepared statement that we can have for the 
record, to get to some of the other points I know you wanted to tell 
us about, that we didn't give you the time for. 

But I am much appreciative of your being hera 

Congresswoman Johnson. Thank you very much. 

I do have Hank Brown's statement, because I was actually filling 
in for him and was scheduled for a later hearing ^;ith you. But I 
will leave his, and I will get back to you with mine. 

The Chairman. We will put that in the record, and also your 
prepared statement when you bring it to us. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask if I 
can arrange to come over and talk. I mean, you all have been 
working very hard at this, Congresswoman, and you have had your 
hands full on this subject for a long time. I would just like to come 
over and talk with you and get to know more about that bill 

Congresswoman Johnson. Well, thank you. I would be honored 
to get a group, and we will come to your side. Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. Good. Thank you. 

Congresswoman Johnson. Thank you. 

The Chairman. All right. Thank you very much. 

We have the Honorable Bill Clinton, Governor of the State of Ar- 
kansas, great friend of mine, and I think a real leader in coming 
up with innovative, creative ideas, trying to help in this issue. He 
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is at the forefront of it, and I am just delighted to have him. He 
played a m£gor role in the Governors Association in working on 
this. 

We are pleased to have you. 

[The prepared statement of Congresswonian Johnson and that of 
Congressman Hank Brown appears in the appendix.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. BILL CLINTON, GOVERNOR, STATE OF 

ARKANSAS 

Governor Clinton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
Senator Moipiihan. 

I would like to have my prepared remarks presented for the 
record; but I will try to be brief so that we can conclude the hear- 
ing. 

The Chairman. We will take it in its entirety. 

Governor Cunton. There are some points I would like to make. 
First of all, I want to thank you for having me back again. We had 
a meeting here in April, at which you gave me the opportunity to 
present the Governors' position on welfare reform. It is onr 
mmber-one priority this year. We adopted the policy in February, 
by a vote of 49 to 1. We are almost equally divided. Republicans 
and Democrats. We have 26 Democrats and 24 Republicans. 

Therefore, I speak to you on behalf of not only myself, but virtu- 
ally every other Governor in the country. I talked yesterday to my 
cohort in this endeavor. Governor Castle from Delaware, who is 
well-known to both of you, and he asked me to give you his regards 
and gave me his proxy, which is a rare thing in this partisan at- 
mosphere that we live in. 

I just would like to make a couple of points: 

First and foremost, since I talked to you in April I have done 
what I could to keep these negotiations, if you will, on track, in the 
hope that we could reach agreement— not only agreement between 
the parties, but also between the two houses of Congress and the 
White House. Senator Moynihan was good enough to come to the 
Governors' meeting in Michigan, where we had Congressman 
Downey and Chuck Hobbs from the White House, and others. We 
had worked hard to pull people together, and at least to keep ev- 
eryone talking along the same lines. 

Simultaneously, I tried to enlist the support of the National Alli- 
ance of Business, the United Way, and other groups who have 
probably already been in touch with you as a result of the contact I 
have had with them. 

The bottom line is that there is an enormous interest in and 
commitment to the idea of welfare reform in this country, and we 
have a great opportunity here. At the same time, there are all 
kinds of reasons whv you might not want to deal with it right now. 
I know the Senate has a full legislative agenda, I know the House 
does, I know there are differences with the White House over taxes 
and spending and the budget. I know you have got all these other 
problems. 

If I could just make one point, as someone who doesn't have a 
vote and therefore doesn't have to deal with all of your headaches, 
It seems to me that this session of Congress, this calendar year, and 
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certainly this Congress, offers an opportunity that may not pass 
this way again. It really bothers me when I hear people who are 
sort of on the periphery of this issue, some people in my party, who 
say, "Let's wait until after the next election and see if we can't get 
a better bill" Some people in the Republican party say, "Well, 
what difference does it make if the bill gets vetoed?** I think that 
overlooks the fact that we are talking about the lives of millions of 
parents and their children who stand to have a piece of the Ameri- 
can dream, and, tJiat this whole idea of welfare reform is a critical 
part of our responsibility to develop the capacities of the American 
people, so that we can face the Twenty-first Century. 

Tlie Chairman. Governor, let me tell you, this chairman is dedi- 
cated to seeing that we have full consideration of welfare reform, 
and that we have it at the earliest opportunity that we can get 
that kind of a debate on the floor of the United States Senate. We 
do, however, have an incredible platter of things to deal with. 

Governor Clinton. I know that. 

The Chairman. I left here at 6 o'clock last evening and felt 
guilty that I was leaving early, and it was early, because normally 
we are around hero much later than that. And that is the way it is 
going to be. They were once talking about an October 3rd adjour- 
ment, and now they are talking Thanksgiving, and last night t.iey 
were talking Christmas Eve. 

So, as soon as we can get to it, we are going to do it. But I can*t 
tell you it is going to be this year, it may be early next year. But it 
is a priority item. 

Governor Cunton. I think the critical point I want to make is 
that I don't think we should let it become a part of the politics of 
the coming presidential campaign, except to get everybody to say, 
"Hallelujah. Let's do it now!" 

I said what I did. Senator, in sympathy. I understand that your 
job as Chairman and all of your work in the Congress this year has 
been immeasurably complicated by a lot of things that have noth- 
ing to do with welfare reform. 

But Senator Moynihan used a word that I have now practiced 15 
times, tndng to make sure I could pronounce it, and I am going to 
go play Scrabble with my friends and family members and lay this 
on them, "^zygy,** which apparently means that the moon and the 
sun and the stars are in some sort of mystical alignment which has 
brought us all together in this moment in history, around this 
issue. 

Senator MoynihaK, An emergency happened last October, 
Governor Cunton. That's right, and I have been blaming it on 

that ever since. Senator. 
But I just wanted to tell you that I think the Republican and 

Democratic Governors will support you in keeping this on the front 

burner. 

If I coiili make a couple of specific comments, first of all, in addi- 
tion to Senator Moynihan*s bill with 56 cosponsors, you have the 
bills by Senators Dole and Bradley that deal with child support. 

I think the Governors believe, without regard to party philoso- 
phy, that the elements of these three bills on child support must be 
part of any welfare reform strategy. I think it offers the Senate an 
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opportunity to take a very aggressive posture in this r^ard. And 
we will support essentially whatever you want to do. 

We know, by the way, that not all of our States have done the 
greatest job m the world of implementing the amendments of 1984. 
A lot of States have a long way to go, and we welcome your insist- 
ence that we do better. 

The second thing I would like to say is that a very important 
part ot this program is requiring the necessary education, training, 
and work to prepare the welfare recipients to go into the work- 
force. 

If I could make one suggestion to my friend Senator Moynihan 
about his bill, I think that some of the people who have expressed 
reservations about it do so because they think perhaps the lan- 
guage of the bill IS not explicit enough. And one of the problems 
the Governors have with the House Republican bill, the Michel 
BUI, introduced m the Senate by Senator Dole, is that we fear that, 
while It mandates participation all right, we wonder participation 
m whati' That is, we know if we just go through the same old *ob 
search and that sort of stuff, that it won't be good enough to deal 
with people who are structurally unemployable. There ought to be 
some language in the bill which leaves the States the flexibility to 
develop programs appropriate to the circumstances in each State, 
but which clearly requires, in return for this money you are going 
to appropriate, a range of services to be offered. This plainly in- 
cludes remedial education, high school alternative degrees, adult 
literacy programs— clearly, the full range of education and training 
programs, without which this program won't work. 

One or two other points: 

There are differences among the bills about the mandatory par- 
ticipation. I disagree with the distinguished Congressman from 
Connecticut that the House Bill doesn^t require participation; but 
there is a difference of opinion about how old the children of the 
welfare recipients should be before participation is required. 

Our policy says three. The House Bill says three, and if you get a 
waiver you can go down to one. Your bill says three, and you can 
T Republican bill says six months. 

Maybe what you ought to do is to basically say age three, but the 
btates can go down to one if they demonstrate that quality, appro- 
priate child care is available. That if a State can't do that, then you 
have to take voluntary participants of the parents of children be- 
tween one and three, because, by definition, they are going to have 
child care or they won't be in it. 

One or two other points: 

The transition services are, next to education, training, and 
work, the most important parts of this bill in terms of their practi- 
cal impact. I think you will have a lot of welfare recipients lined 
up, djang to go to work, if they know they are going to be able to 
have day care for their kids, and they know that their kids aren't 
going to lose medical coverage. 

Most of us, if we were in the position of taking a minimum-wage 
job that we wanted to take for our own pride or dignity because we 
thought It was the right thing to do, wouldn't do it if we thought 
we would put our own small children at peril. And I think a lot of 
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attention needs to be given as to how that thing is going to be 
structured and how it will work. 

In that connection, the Governors support the maximum latitude 
you want to give to waivers, to allow the States to do a lot of things 
that may not be mandated by the bill. The White House wants 
that, we support it, but we don't want to get away from the entitle- 
ment nature of this health care issue, 

I have been trying for one and a half years to get a waiver from 
the Department of Health and Human Services to extend Medicaid 
coverage in my State under one of our WIN demonstration pro- 
grams, and we have got a good program. I still haven't heard any- 
thing about it. I say that to point out that support waivers, and we 
want to support them. We want you to provide whatever latitude 
you want, but let us not lose sight of the fact that medical coverage 
and the child care are the two biggest institutional barriers to get- 
ting a lot of these welfar^e mothers in the workforce. 

I would say just one final thing about an issue that you. Senator 
Bentsen, and I have discussed before. It is very touchy in our 
States, in our part of the country, and that is the Unemployed 
Parent program. It is mandated by the House Bill 1720, the Ways 
and Means Bill; it is mandated in Senator Moynihan's bill; it is not 
mandated in the Michel-Dole Bill. 

I wish we could reach some agreement on this. The President 
feels very strongly that this should n-^t be part of the bill, and he 
has basically said through Mr. Hobbs that this is a no-compromise 
issue. Maybe we could go to a system where we permit some com- 
promises like the Oregon and Utah plans, which provide sometime 
coverage — six months every two years of Unemployed Parents cov- 
erage. But if you do that, again, I think it is very important not to 
obscure the fact that we think at least the Medicaid portion of UP 
ought to be there; you ought to give those kids the medical cover- 
age. 

The Chairman. Let me understano "sometime coverage." Ex- 
plain that to me a little better how you would anticipate it would 
work. 

Governor Cunton. There are 24 Sta*:es that I think don't provide 
coverage for unemployed parents. 
The Chairman. That is right. 

Governor Cunton. You can provide Medicaid UP— that is, you 
don't give any cash assistance to. the unemployed father in the 
home, but you do provide Medicaid coverage to the kids. That is 
one possible compromise. 

Another possible thing you can do is to go beyond that to the ex- 
periments which are in place in Oregon and Utah, which essential- 
ly provide that over a two-year period, or a few months in each 
two-year period, a father could be covered, but only for say 6 
months, on the assumption that that is enough time to give him 
time to find another job. 

That is vhat they do. 

Senator Moynihan. Could I say something there, Mr. Chairman? 
The Chairman. Sure. 

Senator Moynihan. Ours is one of the 26 States that counts in 
the two-thirds of the population represented. It seems to me the 
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States that don't should be talking about what they want. And I 
am sure we can come to agreement here, I know we can. 

Governor Cunton. Well, I want to emphasize that this is an 
issue, it seenis to me, that we have to work through with the White 
House and the people on the Republican bill. The Governors adopt- 
ed a position a long time ago which was in support of UP. 

The Chairman. Have you taken a public position on this? 

Governor Cunton. The Governors Association? Yes, even before 
this issue. 

The Chairman. Yes, but I am talking about you. 
Governor Cunton. Me personally? 
The Chairman. Yes. 

Governor Cunton. I am for the coverage, as long as you do one 
thing: I think if you mandate UP, you must mandate that, no 
matter how old the children are, if they are a day old, at least one 
of those parents has to be in the education, training, and work pro- 
gram from the day the UP comes in, and I think that is critically 
important. Otherwise, I would be opposed to it altogether. 

The Chairman. Well, you are living this problem down there in 
Arkansas, and we have it over in Texas, ana that is why I am par- 
ticularly interested in your application. 

Governor Cunton. I agree with Senator Evans, who talked about 
this from his perspective as a former Governor. I think all of our 
policies ought to be pro-family, pro-work, and pro-kid, and not nec- 
essarily m that order. So, I think we ought to do whatever we can 
do that is good for families, good for children, and good for letting 
people be productive citizens. 

And I still believe, if you have the right kinds of requirements, 
the UP program does that. 

But I think we also have to realize thai we want to pass a bill 
that won t be vetoed. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Governor Cunton. Senator Moynihan will tell you that in all of 
our conversations with the White House, they said this was one of 
those lying-in-the-dirt issues, that, "Maybe we will go for some- 
thing like Oregon and Utah have, but not for the whole UP." That 
is why I offered that as a possible compromise. 

I think what we all think. Senator, is that you, Mr. Chairman 
and this committee, are going to be critical to whether we get a bill 
that will be signed and not vetoed and that we actually have some- 
thing to show for this year and a half of effort we have all made. 
That is the only reason I raise that issue. 

The Chairman. I don't want this just to be a political issue: I 
want to see it implemented, put into law in something that is effec- 
tive, that we think will work. 

Governor Cunton. One thing that the first Congressman from 
Connecticut said is something that I think is a very sensitive point 
with the Governors, that we don't want to spend a lot of money 
and not have anything to show for it. If you read our policy, we 
certainly don't support the idea of just putting a lot more money 
into a system with no results; we think that H.R. 1720, the House 
Ways and Means Committee bill, is a lot better bill than they do. 
But we also feel very strongly that we should moderate benefit in- 
creases and try to finance it as much as possible out of savings 
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from this program, the work program, and that before there is a 
national benefits standard, we ought to have a study. 

One of the things that we suggested to Senator Moynihan and 
others is that we ought to put a little money into this program 
**-nybe to have someone study, the National Science Foundation or 
--omebody, what an appropriate standard of benefits should be. 

Senator Moynihan. Governor Evans was speaking about just 
that. 

Governor Cunton. Yes, sir, he talked about that, and I think 
that is vOmething that I would commend to you. 

But we are ready to work with you, and we think that the Moy- 
nihan Bill is a good place to start. We do feel. Senator, as I s^id, 
that we ought to be a little more explicit about what is in the edu- 
cation, training, and work, but still leave the States the flexibility 
to put it together. But be explicit about it. 

We also think that the language on child care, at least, needs to 
be clear, that we are talking about appropriate quality child care, 
e^'^^n if the State doesn't pay for all of it. 

/.nd I think, with those two exceptions, we feel pretty good about 
wL.re you are starting now. And the Governors, are still holding 
together right across the spectrum. I hope that there won't be any 
attempt to split us apart, because we have not tried to play favor- 
ites or play politics. We just want to do what we can to help you 
get a bill out that will be signed in this Congress. 

The Chairman. Governor, that has been very helpful to us. We 
are most appreciative of your comments. You helped us before, this 
Spring, and this is added to it. And you have added to niy educa- 
tion. Thank you. 

Yes? 

Senator Moynihan. I would just like to ask, of the Governor, if 
we could get some language from you on those two points? I mean, 
you are the ones who are going to have to run these programs. 

That "lyin* in the dirt" may not be like the lie-ins we have down- 
town, but if we can get that language, we will go your way. You 
are the ones who came in and said you wanted to do this, you are 
the ones who have shown you can. This is wher the energy in the 
system is. 

What we have down here is that it is a f-.Iled system that nobody 
has anv confidence in, and if you have any idea that you can make 
it work better or differently, they just say— they don't even say 
"No" to you; you are just waiting for the answer. What was it, 18 
months to try to get a Medicaid innovation? 

Governor Clinton. I liaven't been turned down, either; I just 
haven't heard from them. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes, they just make a decision, and so, there 
is just no answer. That has got to stop. And the energy, gentlemen, 
is out there; it is not here. 

There is still a little bit of a 1930s-40s*50s mentality which says, 
''You can't trust the States; it has to be done in Washington." I 
would put it the other way around, that it is Washington you can't 
trust. 

The Chairman. Governor, thank you very much. We are delight- 
ed. 

Governor Clinton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Chairman. We have one more witness. 

Senator Durenberger, did you desire to make a statement? 

Senator Durenberger. All right. 

The Chairman. Let me state to you, sir, that we have one more 
witness. We are pleased to have your statement, and neither one of 
us will stay and hear the other witness. 

Senator Durenberger. Right. I regret not coming over sooner, 
Mr. Chairman. I have spent the last 2 hours trying to facilitate the 
process of the Medicare Catastrophic Bill, and I regret not being 
able to get here until now. 

The Chairman. But did you make some headway? That is what I 
want to know. 

Senator Durenberger. We made head but not way. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I do recognize the lateness of the hour, and I 
have a statement that I would like to have made a part of the 
record. 

The Chairman. Of course. 

Thank you. Governor. 

[The prepared statement of Governor Clir^ arj Senator 
Durenberger appear in the appendix.] 

The Chairman. Our last witness is Mr. Kevin M. Aslanian, Exec- 
utive Director of the Coalition of California Welfare Rights Organi- 
zations, from Sacramento, California. 

We are pleased to have you, sir. 

STATEMENT OF KEVIN M. ASLANIAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR CO- 
ALITION OF CALIFORNIA WELFARE RIGHTS ORGANIZATIONS, 
INC., SACRAMENTO, CA 

Mr. Aslanian. Thank you. Senator. 

I am very grateful that we have an opportunity to testify before 
the Finance Committee. We represent basically welfare rights orga- 
nizations throughf it the State of California. 

We have done a section-by-section analysis of S. 1511, H.R. 1720, 
we have reviewed the Republican bill, and we put out a monthly 
newsletter called "The California WorkFare Reporter.** We would 
like to share with you a little bit about the California GAIN pro- 
gram. 

This program has been in operation for about a year, and we 
have just reviewed the Fresno County program. Fresno County has 
been operating for about one year, and during that one year 109 
people found employment. The WIN program, during the one year, 
found 789 ijeople jobs. The Fresno County Plan said that 80 percent 
of the participants are r >ing to need child care. The 1-year report 
shows that only 8 percent of the participants received child care. 
The reason is neither that legislation, nor any, other legislation on 
the table today, actually mandates child care. It merely says that, 
if you need child care, well give it to you. 

In San Diego, a lady was participating in a Workfare Program. 
When she came home, her children were taken away by the Child 
Protective Services. Apparently the child care arrangejtnents were 
failed, but she still had to participate in the Workfare program, 
and the next thing you know, when she came back home, the chil- 
dren were gone. 
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We are also big advocates for welfare reform. For example, in 
America a pregnant woman cannot get AFDC in many States, 
which is the primary reason for the high increase in the infant 
mortality rate in America. 

There is a real problem about the work incentives. Today if a 
woman goes to work, in many cases they have to live on food bas- 
kets, because they cannot feed their children. And as you know, 
the work incentives were changed in 1981, and we never got back 
to where we were. And your legislation. Senator, does not provide 
for the work incentives. So under the current statute, if you go to 
work, you lose money, and you lose money so you cannot feed your 
children. So, when a woman comes to me and says she cannot feed 
her children, I have to counsel her and tell her that her primary 
obligation is to raise her children, not to work and punish her chil- 
dren. So, she must quit her job to be able to feed her children. That 
is very hard for me to do, but I have to protect the children. 

There is no emergency assistance program, nationwide. Some 
States have it, some States don't have it, and many States use it to 
enhance federal financial participation for their pet projects. We 
would suggest that there be mandatory emergency assistance in all 
States, to provide when families are homeless that they could get 
emergency assistance and could receive some help. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, now, aren't the emergency provisions 
in Title IV available automatically to the States, the 30-day provi- 
sions? I believe you will find that is true, sir. But I don't suggest 
they are always effective. 

Mr. Asu^NiAN. No. In fact, the AFDC/ J? program— States can 
participate, but they don't have to. 

Senator Moynihan. Very well, I won't question you. I mean 
simply that all States that I know do. But then, wo will find that 
out. Thank you. 

Mr. AsLANiAN. There is also a real problem with retrospective 
budgeting. We have had a woman who lost her job this month. She 
had been working for six or seven months, and she was on AFDC. 
This month she lost her job. Her grant for November and Decem- 
ber will be computed based upon the income that she received in 
September and October So, you can imagine what a horrible 
Christmas these children are going to have, just because their 
mother went to work. The children are going to be sitting by the 
Christmas tree with nothing around it, because their mother 
worked. Had she not worked, had she gotten the regular AFDC 
check, they would have had a better Christmas. 

There should be automatic supplementation for victims of restro- 
spective budgeting. The current law provides that the State may do 
that, and that is the current law because New York wanted it; but 
it should be mandatory if we want to encourage people to take jobs. 

You should also stop penalties for late reporting. If a woman gets 
her income reported in 3 days late, 2 months down the line they 
don't get their child care deductions, so they have to quit their job. 
It just doesn't make sense. Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. No, that doesn't. 

Mr. Aslanian. I think welfare reform, basically, is an interesting 
thing. Where we are today, basically, is that it appears that our so- 
ciety is saying that it is okay for a woman not to take care of her 
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children under the age of 6. And I don't think our society really 
believes that. If our society doesn't really believe that, then we 
should not impose those discriminatory policies against poor chil- 
dren. Some children do need their mother's guidance, some other 
children may not. Some mothers may be able to do it, some others 
may not. There should be flexibility for the woman to decide how 
she wants to raise her child, rather than having big-brother gov- 
ernment say, "This is the vvay you are going to do it, because we, 
up here, have decided, or we at the State level have decided, that 
you are going to do this." 

In fact, it is interesting. I have been in some of the debates about 
the mandatory versus voluntary. All the proponents for mandatory 
say, "Well, you know, we can't have people on welfare for genera- 
tion after generation after generation. So, how will we deal witn 
this? We will have a mandatory work program." And that becomes 
an assembly line approach. Everybody goes through the mandatory 
program. That doesn't make sense, either. That is not an efficient 
utilization of oar limited resources. 

Our suggestion is, we should target, and only make those people 
mandatory participants who are long-term recipients, who have 
been on aid for more than 6 years, who have children over the age 
of 12. Those are the people who should be mandatory participants. 
And if you give other folks the chance, they will volunteer for this 
program. You don't have to push people into these programs. In 
Massachusetts they are standing in line to get into the program. I 
mean, it really doesn't make sense. 

We also have real problems with the welfare department admin- 
istering these programs. When you have a cardiac problem, you 
don't run to your lawyer and say, "Lawyer, I have a cardiac prob- 
lem." You go to your doctor. And if we have a job problem, we 
should not go to the welfare department, \ e should go to the job 
department. The job department happens .o be the Labor Depart- 
ment, and the State employment agencies are the ones who operate 
the training prog^'am and the other programs. I could never under- 
stand why all of a sudden everybody is pushi :g welfare recipients 
through the welfare department. You are still going to have the 
welfare problem. 

Child care problems: We had a classic case in California. A 
woman who was participating in the GAIN program was doing her 
job search. Of course, she didn't need child -^e while in the job 
search program, because she was looking for the job whi)e the kids 
were in school. On the fifth day she finds a job. She was overjoyed; 
she finally found a job, and she was going to get OiT of AFDC. She 
runs to her welfare worker and says, "I've got a job. I need child 
care. What do I do?" The Workfare worker says, "Sorry, there is no 
child care. You could call up a child care center, but there is a big 
line." So she says, "What do I have to do?" They said, "Well, you 
don't have to take the job if you don't have child care." She says, 
"Fine. What do I do tomorrow?" They say, "Go and look for a job 
again." Now, that's ludicrous, and that is exactly how the pro- 
grams work. 

Our position is that you should never have anybody out there 
looking for a job unless they have a certificate saying that they 
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have a job child care slot at Pepper Tree Child Care Center or any 
other child care center. 

What happens with the employer? The employer calls you up 
and says, 'Look, I have read the newspapers. You appropriated 
millions of dollars for child care, and this lousy welfare recipient 
comes to me, I offer her a job, and she turns the job down and says, 
1 don't have child care.* I know better.** He complains to you, he 
. complains to his Congressmen, complains to everybody. It doesn't 
make sense. The program should be structured solidly. 

Under your bill, part-time workers who are working less than 30 
hours are not exempt from' this program. We suggest that they 
should be. If somebody is in a part-time job 

Senator Moynihan. Why? 

Mr. AsLANiAN. Why? Because a part-time job 

Senator Moynihan. I mean, we are holding hearings, and we are 
trying to get information. Tell us why. 

Mr. As:^NiAN. Okay. A person has a part-time job, is making a 
decent salary, has an opportunity for a promotion. It is their 
chosen path into independence. They have taken the initiative. We 
should encourage people to take initiative rather than to say, "No. 
You took a part-time job? No way. It should have been a full-time 
job. We say you quit your job, go into our training program, into 
our job search program, or go into the Workfare program.** That is 
simply wrong. I think we should discourage anybody who does 
something on their own. 

For example, self-initiated educational training. I think anybody 
who is in some kind of an educational program, or some kind of a 
training prof -».m, that they initiated, at any time, that should be 
encouraged and not trashed. 

What our system does now— I have a lot of people who are in 
some kind of a training program. They say, "Well, you can*t be 
there, because we did not approve that. We, the government, did 
not decide that you should go there. So, therefore, you have to drop 
that, come and see us, and go through us.** I guess they make more 
money that way. 

We have a real problem with the so-called "contract.** First of 
all, under your legislation the contract is optional rather than 
mandatory. The second thing is that we have, in California, this so- 
called "contract,** and the contract is 

Senator Moynihan. Yes, under GAIN. 

Mr. AsLANiAN. In the GAIN program, yes. Basically what it is, 
Senator, is a rights-of-responsibilities form, where they lay out your 
rights of responsibilities. In fact, in California the clients don*t 
even get to complete the contract; the worker completes the con- 
tract and says, "Sign it, here, okay?** 

It is hard to have a contract that is not a bargain between 
two equal parties. And there is no way you can consider the wel- 
fare recipient and the welfare worker to be equal parties; because, 
if the client does not cooperate, they get sanctioned. The client 
can t sanction the welfare worker. So they are not equal parties. 

We also support the National Governors Association, who sug- 
gested that the range of services be mandatory. Under your bill, 
basically, there is no mandatory range of services. If States could 
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only run a workfare and job search program, it will be consistent 
with your bill. 

The final thing I would like to talk about is sanctions. For exam- 
ple, in New York they ran a work program. They saved $115 mil- 
lion through sanctions, and they saved $6.5 million through getting 
people jobs. So, it appears that sanctions is where they save most of 
the money. 

I don*t know if you know how the sanctions work, but in the two- 
parent family— and I have had lots of families corne to me— they 
get sanctions for three months for the first time and six months for 
the second time. And the whole family is sanctioned for this period 
of time. I can't understand; why punish the children for what their 
parents do? It is unconscionable. And do you know what the father 
does? He leaves the family, because he has to leave the family to 
make sure that those children can be fed. 

The other problem is that, when you impose these durational 
sanctions, and the parent comes and says, 'Well, after 15 days, I 
am willing to participate,** the welfare system says, "No way. You 
have to serve out your three months"— their prison term— "and 
then come back and see us.** 

Senator Moynihan. That is about as dim as you can get, isn*t it? 

Mr. AsLANiAN. Yes, but that is basically what happens. 

We have your problem with the waivers— these waivers of the 
States, to do whatever they want to do. 

^ Senator Moynihan. Mr. Aslanian, I have no choice at this point; 
it is a quarter past 12. The rules of the Senate require us to cease a 
hearing at noon, 

Mr. Aslanian. I am sorry. 

Senator Moynihan. No, nothing to do with you. 

We allow ourselves 15 minutes leeway, and no one complains. 
Otherwise, we are subject to an objection on the Senate floor. So, I 
am going to have to momentarily bring this hearing to a close. 

Let me say to you two things: First of all, thank you very much 
for coming all the way from California. 

Mr. Aslanian. Thanks for having me. 

Senator Moynihan. And thank you for very interesting prepared 
materials, which we will listen to with great attention. 

You have some hands-on experience with the GAIN program, 
and we want to know more about that. I would like to make, how- 
ever, one general point. It is our experience— it may not be so in 
the GAIN program— our experience is that there is a great tenden- 
cy of this present system to forget about these women and children 
and just leave them to moulder. 

The idea that theie is an energetic bureaucracy out there that is 
just waiting to seize the moment to take these poor people and 
force them into jobs— no. No, it is just the opposite. It is just to 
send them their checks and leave them alone. 

Fifty-two percent of the married women with children are in the 
workforce today. That is a choice we have made. Seventy percent of 
all mothers with children under 18 are in the laborforce. Fifty-four 
percent with children under six. In contrast, the workforce partici- 
pation rate of AFDC mothers in 1984 was 4.6 percent. They have 
the highest level of ur -employment; is the greatest concentration 
of unemployment in oi ociety. 
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And no one is rushing out to make sure they get to work. On the 
contrary, people are rushing away from any effort. 

But now, suddenly we see some willingness, as you heard from 
Governor Clinton. Wouldn't you accept that as being more nearly 
reality? 

Mr. AsLANiAN. I will attest that most welfare recipients would 
rather work than get AFDC. I also believe that if a program is 
going to be structured, it should be structured with sugar and not 
with a stick. And S. 1511 has a big stick and veiy little sugar. 

The reason that you only have 4.6 percent of the AFDC popula- 
tion working today is because of the 1981 cuts, at which time 30 
percent of the caseload was working. Aiid it went right down by 25 
percent, as you correctly pointed out. 

Senator Moynihan. Th *; may be. 

Mr. AsLANiAN. So, that is where the problem is. And I think 
when you combine sanctions and bring down the mandatory ages, 
you just have a pilot program. That is what you are going to have. 

Senator Moynihan. But at that point, when we took away, we 
took people off of the system because they did have earnings, and 
that brought that ratio down. 

We absolutely agree with you that child care is the choke point. 

Mr. AsLANiAN. But there is no bill today that would guarantee 
anybody child care. I have had GAIN clients call me up in Yuba 
County, California, and say, "My worker told me that I have to 
find child care. And if I don't, my family is going to be sanctioned.** 
That is the way they actually operate the GAIN program. 

Now, you may sit up and say, "We are going to guarantee child 
fare" and the States will write a letter and say, "Oh, yes, wo guar- 
antee child care.** In fact, every county plan that is submitted has 
to say that "We have looked at it; we have done all this planning, 
and there is all the child care.** But there is no child care there, 
sir. 

Senator Moynihan. That is under GAIN, though. 

Mr. AsLANiAN. One thing I would like to give you for the record, 

if you would like to have it, sir 

Senator Moynihan. Please. 

Mr. Aslanian. We have a Recipient Impact Statement of S. 1511, 
and it is side-by-side. 

Senator Moynihan. Oh, good. We shall make those part of the 
record. 

And now, the rules of the Senate really do require me to bring 
this hearing to a close. 

First, I want to thank you for coming, and thank you for your 
willingness to put so much of your own career into a concern for 
others. 

Senator Henry Bellmon, now Governor Bellmon, wished to be 
here and prepared a very careful statement, and, alas, is not going 
to be able to get to us on time. So I am going to put his statement 
in the record at this point. 

llianking our audience, thanking our various lighting experts 
and our most generally expert staff, and particularly our witnesses 
and the staff members from other members of the House and the 
Senate who are here, we will call this second of hearings of the 
Senate Committee on Finance on S. 1511 to a close. 
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[Whereupon, at 12:18 p.m., the hearing was concluded.] 
• [The prepared statement of Mr. Aslanian and Governor Bellman 
appear m the appendix.] 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1987 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Finance, 

Washington, DC, 

The hearing was convened, pursuant to notice, at 10:03 a m , in 
room SD-215, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan presiding. 

Present: Senators Moynihan, Bradley, Mitchell, Chafee, and 
Durenberger. 

[Prepared statements submitted by Senators appear in the ap- 
pendix.] ^ 
[The press release announcing the hearing follows:] 

(Press Release No, H-68, Oct 21, 1987] 

Finance Committee To Hold Third Hearing on Welfare Reform 

W^HiNGTON, DC.~Senator Lloyd Bentsen (D., Texas), Chairman, announced 
I^^y that the Finance Committee will hold the third in a series of full Commit- 
tee hearings on the subject of welfare reform. 

oJfei^^i"^^? scheduled for Wednesday, October 28, 1987, at 10:00 a.m., in Room 
SI>-215 of the Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

Bentsen said, "As we continue to examine specific welfare reform proposals now 
before the Congress, it is important that we know how specific proposals could influ- 
®"Su*^f'',?o ^^^^"^ a new direction for the Nation's welfare system.'* 

Ihe full Committee hearings build upon a series of seven Subcommittee hearings 
held earlier this year by the Subcommittee on Social Security and Fajnily Policy, 
chaired by Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan. J* 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN, U.S. 
SENATOR FROM NEW YORK 

Senator Moynihan. A very good morning to you all. 

This IS ^e fourth in a series of hearings by the full committee on 
the subject of welfare reform and change in the welfare system 
which, of course, is Title IV of the Social Security Act of 1935. 
These heanngs began in the Finance Subcommittee on Social Secu- 
nty and Family Policy in January this year, in response to a 
number of initiatives including, of course, that of President Reagan 
who proposed m his State of the Union Message that 1987 be devot- 
ed to this inquiry. And we were following the lead of the National 
Govemoi^ Association, which made this subject their number one 
issue 9f the year and which came forward with a series of proposals 
of their own. 

We have had excellent testimony from Governor Clinton, Gover- 
nor C^tle, Governor Kean, Governor Dukakis, and a number of 
other distinguished Governors, and we have, of course, fashioned 
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our legislation— S. 1511, the Family Security Act of 1987— closely 
on their proposals. 

The»*e are 56 cosponsors for our bill and a degree of agreement 
across party lines and regional lines. That is not only rare; I think 
it is unique for this subject. 

We have been advancing with a great sense of confijdence and 
purpose, and I hope we continue to do so. I would note that in the 
last several days, a number of Senators, including my good friend, 
the distinguished Republican leader who is the ranking minority 
member of our subcommittee, has suggested that in light of the 
budgetary difficulties, the deficit crisis, and the disarray of the fi- 
nancial markets that it may be that we cannot afford to do any- 
thing for children this year. He didn't put it in those terms; he said 
that welfare reform can't be afforded. 

I would hope that we not accept that counsel, and I know that 
my good friend. Senator Dole, would only do so reluctantly, I would 
call attention to two things. 

This last evening, the Senate by an overwhelming vote amended 
the Social Security Act to provide catastrophic health insurance for 
some 32 million senior Americans and provide monies for prescrip- 
tion drugs, in a very ingenious and successful enterprise a solution 
to a problem that was set forth by the distinguished Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, Dr, Bowen, earlier in the year. And 
in very short order, the Congress responded. 

In the case of this legislation. Senator Mitchell, Senator Duren- 
berger. Senator Heinz of this committee acted with great capacity, 
energy, and tenacity and negotiated an agreement with The White 
House; and it will be law, after a short period, I would think. 

And there, we have done something important for people who 
are, in some sense, out of the work force and need social insurance, 
a principle we established some years ago in the Social Security 
Act. 

Similarly, on Friday it was announced that the cost of living ad- 
justment would be made for those 32 million Americans and 
others— but 32 million who are receiving Social Security— retire- 
ment benefits of 4,2 percent. A 4.2 percent increase would be pro- 
vided in the last check that was mailed this year— because of the 
weekend, it would otherwise have been the first check of next 
year— so that the retirement benefits of elderly persons, retired 
persons, would be protected because they are indexed to inflation. 

All Social Security and social insurance programs are indexed, 
except for the program that benefits poor children, AFDC, The 4,2 
percent increase that Social Security retirement benefits will re- 
ceive corresponds, in effect, to a 4 percent reduction in the benefits 
which children will receive under the AFDC program within Social 
Security, There are half as many children in the system as there 
are retired persons; children are the poorest group in our popula- 
tion. About one child in three is likely to be dependent upon public 
assistance before they reach 18, 

I was traveling around New York on Monday and met with a 
number of editors who were reporting the Social Security COLA in- 
crease and I asked if any of them reported that this actually consti- 
tuted a real cut for children? No, they hadn't; they hadn't thought 
about it that way, but it does. And it would seem to me a very poor 
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thing if this Congress should end, having made the first major ex- 
pansion m the health care benefits since the 1960s, if we still 
couldn't find the capacity to do something for children; and some- 
how we blame the Japanese or something. [Laughter.] 

That doesn't seem to be very helpful. I have a statement to that 
effect, which I would like to place in the record at this point I 
have a few other items that I think also would be useful. 

As many of you know, part of our bill, proposed by the gover- 
nors, would provide limited authority for the States to operate 
waivers within the context of the Social Security Act. New formu- 
las and arrangements can be made to fit particular interests of par- 
ticular States and needs because so much of the energy and innova- 
tion on this subject comes from the Stat^. 

On Friday, it was announced that New Jersey, after extensive 
negotiations here in Washington, had obtained a waiver agreement 
from the Secretary of HHS which would make widespread changes 
in the way they run their welfare program. In accordance with 
that, the ideas that Governor Kean has brought to this committee 
are most consistent with the things our legislation would like to 
bnng about. 

I will not ever forget Governor Kean's testimony that, in New 
Jersey, his Economic Development advisers said there were going 
to be some 600,000 new jobs in New Jersey in the next decade; and 
that means we don't have a child to waste— not if we ever had 
one— he said; but we certainly don't have one now. 

I would like to place the report of this new agreement in the 
record and also a very handsome letter from the Honorable Gary 
Carruthers, who is the Governor of New Mexico, who writes to 
thank us for information regarding the Family Security Arc and to 
say that m New Mexico, ''My Administration is completing a wel- 
f^e reform plan which we have chosen to call 'Mainstream.' This 
effort is a combination of State legislation, waiver requests to be 
submitted through Federal funding agencies, and regulation 
changes designed to promote self-sufficiency and reduce dependen- 
wid A?TC^^ assistance on the part of persons receiving food stamps 

"The objectives of the Family Security Act are similar to those of 
Mainstream, particularly with regard to the emphasis placed on 
child support enforcement, as well as education and employment 
opportunities." 

[The information appears in the appendix.] 

Now, in that regard, we are seeing such enormous ener^ at the 
State level, it seems to me it would be very unfortunate if we did 
not match them with some corresponding response here in Wash- 
ington. And that will depend a very great deal on the courage of 
this Congress. 

May I ask if there is anyone present here from the Department 
of Health and Human Services? 
[No response.] 

Senator Moynihan. We are here talking about more than 11 mil- 
lion welfare recipients. Is there anybody here from the Administra- 
tion? Anybody? I see a hand. Would you come forward? 

May I say that Representative Roukema cannot be here until 
10:30, and so we have just a moment. 
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Is anybody here from Health and Human Services? Good. Come 
forward, sit down, introduce yourself, and I will welcome you. Tell 
us who you are. You don't have to if you don't want to. Come on. 
[Laughter.] 

Good morning. Come forward. Sit down, and give us your name. 

STATEMENTS OF SOMA RIVERO, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT; 
PENELOPE SPERRY ASHCRAFT, CONGRESSIONAL LIAISON 
[AFDC], OFFICE OF FAMILY ASSISTANCE [POLICY], FAMILY 
SUPPORT ADMINISTRATION; AND CHARLOTTE O'LOUGHLIN, 
CONGRESSIONAL LIAISON, FAMILY SUPPORT ADMINISTRA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Ms. RiVERO. Good morning. Senator. I am Sonia Rivero, and I ar, 
representing the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Legislation at 
HHS. 

Senator Moynihan. So, you are here from Congressional Liaison? 
Ms. Rivero. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. Fine. That is very nice of you, but there is 
nobody here from those divisions of Health and Human Services 
that deal with this program? 

Ms. Rivero. Yes, Senator. We do have staff here. 

Senator Moynihan. Are there some persons here who have not 
announced themselves? 

Ms. Rivero. I want to keep the Secretary informed of the pro- 
ceedings here; but we also have program staff attending the hear- 
ing who, of course, are very interested in what people have to say 
on this subject. 

Senator Moynihan. If they are here, where are they? 

Ms. Rivero. We do have some staff sitting in the audience, I be- 
lieve. 

Senator Moynihan. Now, listen. This is a formal hearing of the 
Committee on Finance. I asked if there was anybody here from 
Health and Human Services. Is there anybody here? Are you 
hiding? 

Ms. Rivero. Senator, we were not asked to send any official rep- 
resentatives; but, the staff is represented here. 
Senator Moynihan. Then there are some staff persons here? 
Ms. Rivero. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. Then, why don't you stand up and point 
them out? This is bizarre behavior, but it is not unusual [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I saw a hand. This is like a game show. 
Ms. Rivero. They are shy. 

Senator Moynihan. Don't be shy. Come on. Please, if there is 
anybody here, stand up and come forward. This is a meeting of the 
Committee on Finance. You have every right to be here, and we 
welcome you. Why would you not let us know you are here? Good 
morning. 

Ms. AsHCRAFT. Good morning. 

Senator Moynihan. And you are? 

Ms. AsHCRAFT. I am Penelope Ashcraft from the Office of Family 
Assistance in the Family Support Administration. 
Senator Moynihan. Good. 
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Ms. AsHCRAFT. I work in Congressional Liaison. 

Senator Moynihan. I see. You are welcome. And you? 

Ms O'LouGHUN. Charlotte O'Loughlin, and I am with the 
Fwnily Support Administration, Office of Policy and Legislation. 

Senator Moynihan. Good for you. We have one person from the 
Policy Office. 

Ms. AsHCRAFT. I am also from the Office of Policy. 

Senator Moynihan. You also are? Good. We welcome you. It is a 
rare sight to see anybody from the Administration, dealing with 
this subject. Part of the problem is that we don't c-ven have in our 
Government an assistant secretary who is exclusively responsible 
for welfare matters. This is an important point I would like to 
make, which is that the capacity of our Government to deal with 
these issues is so limited; we have almost a trained incapacity— if I 
can use a term from the great economists— we have a trained inca- 
pacity to deal with these things because nobody is responsible. Who 
IS your immediate superior? 

Ms. O'Loughun. Mine? 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Ms. 0*Loughun. Howard Rolston. 

Senator Moynihan. And who is he? 

Ms. O'Loughun. Associate Administrator for Policy. 

Senator Moynihan. Has he ever been up here? Do you know? 

Ms. OLouGHUN. He does attend hearings. 

Senator Moynihan. I am sure he attends hearings, but has he 
ever attended any of these hearings? 

Ms. OliOUGHUN. I believe he has, but I report directly to him on 
these hearings when he is unable to attend. 

Senator Moynihan. Why don't you do us a favor— we have been 
holding these hearings all year— call Mr. Rolston and ask him. Ask 

^™ ^l^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ our hearings. I have never met 

him if he has. Have I ever met him? 

Ms. O'LouGHUN. I am not sure. 

Senator Moynihan. Who is his boss? 

Ms. O'LouGHUN. Wayne Stanton. 

Senator Moynihan. Wayne Stanton? I have heard his name; I 
have met him. He has been to Washington from time to time, I 
think. And who is your boss? 

Ms. AsKCROFT. Mine? 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Ms. ASHCROFT. I work in the Office of Family Assistance for 
Catherine Bertmi, who was recently appointed Director of the 
Office of Family Assistance. Her superior is Wayne Stanton. 

Senator Moynihan. The mysterious Wayne Stanton emerges 
again. Fine. [Laughter.] 

Thank you very much. I was just curious. As I said, our first wit- 
ness is necessarily delayed on the House side. We have a vote, and 
I had better make that vote right now. So, I will be gone and take 
just a quick turnaround; and I will be here when Representative 
Roukema is, and we will continue the hearing then. 

I thank you very much. You are welcome at this committee. 

We will stand in recess for about eight minutes. 

[Whereupon, at 10:20 a.m., the hearing was recessed.] 
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AFTER RECESS 

Senator Moynihan. Good morning again. Representative Rouke- 
ma has not yet arrived. She has got the same conflict of many en- 
gagements that we have on this side. We very much look forward 
to her testimony. The moment she does arrive, we will ask our 
guests if they would be considerate enough to put aside their testi- 
mony for the moment. 

To get going with the day, I would like to welcome my colleague, 
neighbor and friend. Senator Bradley. Would you like to make an 
opening statement? 

Senator Bradley. Mr. Chairman, I don't have an opening state- 
ment. I simply wanted to say that this panel and the hearing today 
are very important. I hope that we will move a bill this year. I 
think child support is a very important part of that bill. As you 
know, we have worked together on this issue in the 1984 child sup- 
port amendments and also in Title I on this bill. We have made a 
number of very important steps forward in this bill, one of which is 
immediate wage withholding. 

Senator Moynihan. Immediate wage withholding. Yes. 

Senator Bradley. And a number of other reforms related to pa- 
ternity. So, I am anxious to get on with the hearing. 

Senator Moynihan. As are we. I should have said earlier— and I 
apologize to everyone— that Senator Bentsen would normally be 
chairing this hearing; but he is necessarily delayed at the summit 
meetings on the budget and has asked that we do this. Now, we are 
just going to proceed one at a time, inasmuch as we are waiting for 
Representative Roukema. 

I Nvonder if Stephen Heintz, who is the very distinguished Com- 
missioner of the Connecticut Department of Income Maintenance, 
could commence? Commissioner, this is not the first time you have 
been before us in this room on this subject. You appeared with a 
number of your colleagues in the subcommittee hearings earlier in 
the year, and we remember that with great appreciation. We look 
forward to your testimony this morning. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN HEINTZ, COMMISSIONER, CONNECTI- 
CUT DEPARTMENT OF INCOME MAINTENANCE, HARTFORD, CT, 
ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 

Tioi; 

Mr. Hein-^iz. Senator, thank you very much. I am very pleased to 
be here, to be before you and Senator Bradley; and I appreciate the 
opportunity to offer testimony on welfare reform this morning, in 
particular S. 1511, Senator Mo)mihan, your Family Security Act of 
1887. 

Senator Moynihan. Might I just say that it is the committee's 
bill; it is the bill of the governors; it is the bill of 56 members of the 
Senate? 

Mr. Heintz. We know how hard you have worked on it. Senator, 
and we commend you for that effort. We have submitted written 
testimony for the record, and I would like to just briefly summarize 
this morning. 

Senator Moynihan. It will be included in the record. 
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Mr. Heintz. Thank you very much. We believe that there are a 
number of excellent provisions in the legislation that you have 
crafted and, in fact, we have at the National Council of State 
Human Service Administrators adopted a resolution supporting 
this bill and H.R. 1720 in the House. We would like to see some 
further work done as the bill moves forward, and we would like to 
support some amendments; and I would like to discuss some of 
those changes with you this mornip^f. 

Let me say, though, again that there are a number of provisions 
that we are very supportive of. We are very pleased 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Commissioner? 

Mr. Heintz. Yes, sir? 

Senator Moynihan. Just as you would expect, just as you got 
going. Representative Roukema has arrived; and I think it would 
be nice if you could step aside as we formerly agreed upon, and we 
will get right back to you. 

Mr. Heintz. Yes, sir. I would be delighted. 

Senator Moynihan. Representative Roukema, we welcome you to 
this committee, and you have a friend on this committee— you have 
many friends on this committee — but a special friend from New 
Jersey, who would like to say a word before you begin. 

Congresswoman Roukema. Thank you. 

SenLtor Bradley. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to welcome 
Congresswoman Roukema to the committee, and I look forward to 
her testimony. She has had a long interest in this issue, and I 
thmk she should be very pleased with the bill that wo have put out 
because il does include a provision on immediate wage withholding, 
which i know is something that you have argued for for a long 
time. I just want to tell you how much I appreciat e your interest 
and contribution to this area. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARGE ROUKEMA, U.S. CONGRESSWOMAN 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

Congresswoman Roukema. Thank you. Senator Bradley, for 
those very kind words; and certainly, both Senato.3 have been 
strong supporters of the child support enforcement amendments 
and that landmark l^^lation of 1983, and we are very grateful for 
that. But we are moving forward in a new direction, much beyond 
those initial reforms; and I am here really to speak to not only the 
question of the reforms in your bill. Senator Moynihan, but also 
what the prospects are for passage in the immediate future. 

I assume that I must ask unanimous consent to have my re- 
marks put in the record. Is that correct? Those are the ways of the 
House, Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. You have only to indicate your slightest 
wish. [Laughter.] 

Congrea- woman Roukema. That is very courtly of you. 

Senator Mqvnihan. Of course, that will be done. 

Congresswoman Roukema. I would like the full text of my re- 
marks to be included in the record. To summarize them, they are 
m strong support of your efforts here on behalf of welfare reform 
and, in addition, the child support enforcement amendments that 
are a component of that welfare reform measure. 
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However, today I would like to limit my remarks to the context 
in which we are considering welfare reform and child support en- 
forcement in the present instance. 

And by that, I am referring to the fact that not only has the 
world changed, since the stock market events of the last week to 
two weeks, but the way Congress is looking at legislation has inevi- 
tably changed. As we all know, this week we have seen the Presi- 
dent, as well as leaders in both the Senate and the House, agree in 
principle through a bipartisan approach — a so-called "summit** ap- 
proach—as to ho^ we reach a deficit reduction package. 

It is in the context of that incentive and that goal that I would 
like to speak to the subject of the child support enforcement 
amendments today. 

Senator Moynihan. Good. 

Congresswoman Roukema. It is understood. Senator, that your 
bill in toto is an excellent welfare reform bill. I would like to see it 
passed this year quite frankly. I don't know if that is feasible, how- 
ever; I don't know how realistic that is. I don't know if, in the con- 
text of budget reduction, we can find a package that can pass and 
still be accepted in the context of the $23 billion or more that we 
need to meet our deficit reduction goals. 

However, the child support enforcement amendments deserve 
support under any circumstances; and if indeed we are not able to 
reach the goal of welfare reform this year, then I believe that we 
should include child support enforcement as part of a reconciliation 
package and a deficit reduction package. And that makes sense 
from two perspectives. 

In the first place, true enforcement reform will be a net deficit 
reduction plus because it is estimated by various groups that there 
will be maybe $100 million net profit, so to speak, from proper 
child support enforcement. 

Senator Moynihan. You mean $100 million in benefits not paid 
I because they are not needed? 

Congresswoman Roukema. Saved. Actually in the administration 
and in the cost to the States and to the Federal Government, it 
could be $100 million plus. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes, CBO estimates at least that. 

Congresswoman Roukema. Yes, at least. 

Senator Moynihan. And very early on. 

Congresswoman Roukema. So, as part of a reconciliation pack- 
ago, it should be understood to be appropriate to reconciliation be- 
cause it is not an added expenditure or cost to the Federal Govern- 
m'^nt. In addition, as much as child support enforcement is a com- 
jonent of welfare reform, it goes muci beyond the welfare reform 
issues that we are addressing and is r i issiie of simple justice for 
millions of American families, women and children, who may ^all 
under the welfare rolls or who are indeed in every economic status 
in our society. We are talking about ir 'lions of people who have 
legal child support orders, which are not being collected, and 
should be collected so that, whether it is considered welfare reform 
or whether it is considered reform and equity on its own terms, it 
is a matter of simple justice for those families. And therefore, I be- 
lieve it belongs in legislation passed this year and should not be 
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held hostage to the politics that may be going on with respect to 
welfare reform and the deficit reduction package. 

Presently in the House, we are going to be considering a reconcil- 
iation package, and that will probably be coming on the floor to- 
morrow. We cannot predict precisely what will happen, but welfare 
reform will be wrapped in that reconciliation package. It will be a 
contentious issue since there is no clear indication as to how the 
cost of that package will be balanced within reconciliation; but it is 
my intention to offer an amendment that would permit the passage 
of child support— I mean that inclusion in that package— reg?»rd- 
less of the welfare reform issue in and of itself. 

I would hope. Senator— and it is my reason for being here 
toda; —not only to commend you for the work that you are doing 
but also that, as this legislation sees its way through the legislative 
process on the Senate side, if we are not successful in passing wel- 
fare reform, that the child support enforcement component will be 
protected under any circumstances. 

Senator Moynihan. That is a very straight-forward proposition 
and somewhat, I would have to say, discouraging one. I hope you 
haven't given up entirely, but you have been so much associated 
with this matter. As you know, on our side— and I think it is true 
on both sides— the first year cost of our bill is only $87 million; and 
it is provided for— and is specifically fenced, as we say on our side; 
we do use that term in budget matters — the money is in the 
budget. I think you make an excellent point when you say that 
part of this bill saves money. 

It doesn't just save money, but it sends the right moral signal. 
You can't have children and walk away from them in this country, 
as we have been getting into the habit of doing. Senator Bradley? 

Senator Bradley. Mr. Chairman, let me thank Congresswoman 
Roukema for her testimony. I want to follow a little bit on what 
you have said. As you know, a premise of the welfare reform bill — 
and I think thought generally about welfare reform outside this 
committee— is that it has to deal with child support enforcement 
first, as Senator Moynihan said; but then, if you are going to deal 
with the problem, you also have to have some enhanced training 
for people so they can upgrade their skills, get a job, go to work, 
get off of welfare, and you also need a day ca'^e component for a lot 
of women who work and who would work if they had some day 
care. A basic rationale of this bill is that the savings that come 
from child support enforcement can be used to provide the en- 
hanced trainirjj and some day care. 

So, if you take the m'^*^ey saved in child support and rip it out of 
the bill, it presents a p lem as to how you would fund enhanced 
training or -.he day care services. 

So, I don't think that you have any disagreement here on the 
basis of the eniphasis on child support and the necessity of child 
support, but it is a part of the total package; if you pull it out, then 
you have to find another $100 or $200 million in training and child 
care. I don't know, in this environment, where we would find that; 
I think welfare reform would then be in danger. 

Congresswoman Roukema. Senator, let me speak that issue 
and make a few observations. I hope I didn't sound as pessimistic 
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as Senator Moynihan understood, except that we are talking on the 
House side not of— is it $2.8 billion? 

Senator Moynihan, $2.8 billion, yes. 

Congresswoman Roukema, On the House side, we are 

Senator Moynihan. Excuse me. It is $2.3 billion. 

Congresswoman Roukema, $2.3 billion, and on the House side, 
we are speaking about $5,8, 

Senator Moynihan, Right, 

Congresswoman Roukema, Which is a significant difference, I 
am simply saying that, realistically, in the circumstance of the 
summit to reach a $23 billion plus deHcit reduction package, it may 
prove to be an impossible situation. 

On the House side, there is no quid pro quo relating to child sup- 
port in terms of paying for the package, I do not believe that the 
lynch pin of the Senate bill is really the savings on child support. I 
think there are some other factors there. However— and here I go 
back to the question that we must all face as policy-makers— we 
must also recognize that we are speaking about millions of other 
women ai J children who are not presently on the welfare rolls but 
do need that simple justice because they hold their legal child sup- 
port orders, and they are working very hard to stay off the welfare 
rolls. 

So, I think this help is necessary sooner, rather than later, I 
simply don't want to see it held hostage if the event occurs that the 
negotiations break down and we are not able to do the right thing, 
which I think would be to pass a welfare reform package that does 
meet the deficit targets. If that doesn't work out and with the un- 
certainty in the markets and the uncertainty in those negotiations, 
I am simply making a plea that we do simple justice for all the 
other orders that are out there. 

Senator Bradley, So, your recommendation to us would be to try 
to do the welfare reform package that we have? 

Congresswoman Roukema, Yes. 

Senator Bradley, And keep child support in that package? 

Congresswoman Roukema. That is the first objective. 

Senator Bradley, The first? Then, if it looks as if welfare reform 
is not going to happen, then you would urge us to remove the child 
support enforcement provisions? 

Congresswoman Roukema, Correct. Nothing I have said should 
diminish our support for a welfare reform package. 

Sen\4X>r Bradley, That has child support as a part of it? 

Coi gresswoman Roukema, Absolutely, 

Senator Moynihan, Clearly stated. A number of colleagues have 
joined us. Representative Roukema has just been taking to Title I 
issues. Senator Chafee or Senator Mitchell, would you like to ad- 
dress this matter? 

Congresswoman Roukema, Senator, excuse me. There are two 
points that I think should be made, and I would be derelict if I did 
not make them. Senator Dole, your colleague, is a Senate cosponsor 
of my amendment package that was introduced, and he introduced 
it on the Senate side, 

I would also like to point out. Senator Moynihan, that your bill is 
far preferable to the package on the House side. It is stronger and 
it is consistent with the amendments that I put forth in a couple of 
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areas, primarily in the fact that it re-guires mandatory wage gar- 
nishment with the handing down of the legal child support order. 
The House provision unfortunately — the House Ways and Means 
provision — is not as strong and not as direct. It is only indirect in- 
centive to the States with regard to wage garnishment; and I cer- 
tainly hope that the Senate is going to hang tough on this particu- 
lar issue because it is the lynch pin of true reform along, of course, 
with the interstate interceptor program. 

Senator Moynihan, I think we can promise you that, 

Congresswoman Roukema, Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan, Senator Mitchell? Senator Chafee? 

Senator Chafee, No, thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

Senator Moynihan, We thank you very much for your courtesy 
in coming over, and we would like to congratulate you for all you 
have done in the past m this field. You have legislation on the 
books. We thank you, and we will pursue the matter further, 

Congresswoman Roukema, Thank you, and I congratulate you 
for your leadership. Senator, 

Senator Mitchell, Mr, Chairman, I havo an opening statement 
that I would ask be made a part of the record. To expedite the 
hearing, I won't read it now, I merely want to commend Congress- 
woman Roukema and yourself, particularly for the leadership you 
have demonstrated in this area. This is the first effort to achieve 
comprehensive welfare reform in a half-century. There have been 
many previous piecemeal efforts over the past several decades, and 
I think the force that you have brought to this issue, the vigor with 
which you have pursued it, placing it in the forefront of consider- 
ation, are all commendable; and I hope very much that we are fi- 
nally going to see legislation that, for the first time, is comprehen- 
sive and combines basic concepts with the needed resources to meet 
the task. 

Senator Moynihan, Thank you, I just want to say that earlier, 
when you were on the floor, I remarked that last evening a bril- 
liant work of legislative craftsmanship that you and Senator 
Durenberger and Senator Heinz— with you as the manager— and 
Mr Chafee produced the catastrophic health insurance for 32 mil- 
lion senior Americans, The question is whether we are going to be 
able to do something equally important for children. 

This week it was announced that there would be a 4,2 percent 
cobt of living adjustment for retirement benefits. Since only chil- 
dren's benefits are not indexed, that translates into a 4 percent re- 
duction for children. Our record over 17 years is not impressive: by 
failing to reguire indexing of AFDC benefits, we have cut Social Se- 
curity benefits for children by one-third, Congresswoman Roukema, 
we thank you, 

Congresswoman Roukema, Thank you for your courtesy. 
Senator Moynihan, We now have a panel that consists of Ms, 
Linda Wilcox, who is Director of the Division of Welfare Employ- 
ment, Department of Human Services of the State of Maine; Mr, 
Stephen He'ntz, our friend from Connecticut who was already 
before us for a few moments; and Ms. Ann C, Helton, who is Execu- 
tive Director of the Child Support Enforcement Administration, 
Department of Human Resources in Baltimore, Maryland, speaking 
on behalf of the National Council of Child Support Administrators, 
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We welcome you all Ms. Wilcox, your Senator, the distinguished 
Senator from Maine is here. Perhaps he might want to say a wel- 
come. 

Senator Mttcheix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased that, 
among the witnesses today, is Linda Wilcox, who is the IMrector of 
Maine's Welfare, Employment, Education and Training Program, 
lhat is a WIN demonstration program. It is known by ite acronym, 
WEET, in Maine. It has been operating for over 5 years and, 
through its individualized case management system, has been 
highly successful in helping AFDC recipients obtain he education 
and skills necessary to become self-sufficient. Ms. Wilcox, I thank 
you for coming here today and for sharing with us your experi- 
ences with the WEET Program in Maine. 

Ms. Wilcox. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Durenberger has come in, after a trium- 
phant evcxiing on the floor last night. Would you like to say some- 
thing^r 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. DAVE DURENBERGER, A U.S. 
SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA 

Senator Durenberger. Just briefly, Mr. Chairman. We have 
been ecstatic in Minnesota by what happened when a bunch of 
young people made believers out of all of us. 

Senator Moynman. Oh, yes. 

Senator Durenberger. You may think the only thing that went 
on yesterday was catastrophic, but a million Minnesotans turned 
out to cheer the impossible. 

I was reminded, appropos of this hearing this morning, that a 
week ago, when I wasn't sure we were going to be the World Series 
winners, we were thinking about other things. There was an impor- 
tant article that I am going to make part of the record here in The 
Washington Post entitled ^'Fewer Students May Make the Grade; 
Poverty Language Home Life Raise Barriers to Graduation." It 
talked about a kindergarten class in St. Paul, Minnesota, and how 
53 percent of the kids in the class of the year 2000 lived in single 
parent households, and 81 of these kids— 49 percent, almost 50 per- 
cent—lived in homes where either both adults are unemployed or 
the single parent is unemployed, and a lot of those other things. 

When you put in context that kind of information about 5-year- 
olds, the class of 2000, and across town, the class of about 20 years 
ago is performing some of these miracles, you would like all of 
those people to have that same opportunity. And yet, it is a strug- 
gle to get there. 

I think what we have been doing here is working to change atti- 
tudes in this country about the income maintenance system, and 
about the opportunities that a good income maintenance system 
should insure. A good social insurance system, in effective work sav- 
ings and investment in America, should be goals for everybody in 
this room. Certainly these are the goals of people who have worked 
to make the income maintenance system in this country work 
better. 

Senator Moynihan. Could I just say. Senator Durenberger, that 
your not-distant neighbor in Minneapolis has indicated that now 
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one-third of the students in the school system are on welfare. That 
is astonishing. Perhaps we will let the people who work with this 
hands-on tell us more about it, 

STATEMENT OF LINDA A, WILCOX, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF WEL- 
FARE EMPLOYMENT, DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES, 
STATE OF MAINE, AUGUSTA, ME 

Ms, Wilcox, Thank you. Senator, In many significait respects, 
our WEET Program closely resembles the Jobs Program in the 
Family Security Act, We applaud the subcommittee for having 
drafted legislation that substantially changes the fundamental pur- 
pose of public assistance. 

Moving away from limited income maintenance and moving 
toward comprehensive support for family independence; at the 
same time this legislative obviously reflects the funding constraints 
imposed by the Federal budget deficit. We realize this has been a 
very difficult task. 

From our experience, we strongly endorse the following provi- 
sions in the bill: the wide range of education and training services; 
the support for assessment, contracting, and case management; the 
funding for child care and other support services; targeting of these 
services to the most disadvantaged welfare recipients; the continu- 
ation of child care and medical assistance after employment begins; 
and policies for automatic income withholding and paternity estab- 
lishment, 

I wish to speak today specifically about one provision in the bill, 
the disparity in the Federal matching rates for job programs activi- 
ties, A 90 percent rate has been established for the first tier fund- 
ing for the operation of the jobs program, with the exception of the 
following administrative activities: participant assessments, case 
management services, and developing agency participant contracts. 
These activities are to be reimbursed at a rate of 50 percent. While 
we fully support a 90 percent reimbursement rate to encourage 
States to invest in substantive education, training, and job search 
activities, the ^Vt, years we have spent providing professional indi- 
vidualized case management to Maine's AFDC recipients have con- 
vinced us that this is the most critical service we have to offer in 
helping participants break out of the cycle of poverty an-1 depend- 
ency. 

The availability of education and training programs and the pro- 
vision of financial support for child care and transportation, while 
necessary components in any welfare to work program, are of 
themselves not sufficient for many welfare recipients. Their needs 
must be identified and matched to existing programs. Entering into 
these programs must often be negotiated, and counseling must be 
available to deal with the personal crises that characterize the 
lives of low income single parents, 

A woman dependent on public assistance can easily lose confi- 
dence in her ability to provide for her family without welfare. Feel- 
ings of victimization, fear of failure, and lack of self-confidence 
make risk-taking very difficult. 

The case manager provides the encouragement, support, and con- 
fidence building that so many welfare women need to succeed. In a 
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yvorld comprised of a maze of human service, education, and train- 
ing agencies — all with their own entrance requirements, rules, and 
organizational expectations— the case manager is often the one 
person the welfare recipient can rely on to help make her way 
toward independence. 

The foundation of our WIN demonstration is in the case manage- 
ment system. Each participant is assigned an employment counsel- 
or with whom she works closely through initial assessment, career 
exploration, planning development, training, and job placement. 
For case management to be effective, we have found the following 
elements must be present: a thorough, on-going assessment of both 
the participant's need and potential, an ability to solicit the partici- 
pant's preferences in developing a contract, a knowledge of commu- 
nity resources, a willinjness to move at the participant's own pace, 
and the development of a trusting and cooperative relationship. 

I have included an actual example of case management that in- 
corporates these elements in my written testimony that I have sub- 
mitted to you. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. It is a very, very moving.case. 

Ms. Wilcox. A woman who had been on AFDC for 4 years and 
who had been initially assessed as unemployable was able to over- 
come her personal barriers and find a job through the compassion- 
ate and skilled intervention of her case manager. 

Our current employability plan incorporates the requirements of 
the participant agency contract. Each step the participant will take 
is preceded by a signed agreement, specifying what the participant 
will do and what the case manager will do. We have found this 
clear statement of the responsibilities of both parties to be an effec- 
tive mechanism for structuring the participant's movement toward 
independence. 

We have also found that a high level of skills is required in de- 
veloping and monitoring these contracts. 

Three out of four of the groups that the Act specifically targets — 
long-term recipients, welfare repeaters, and teen parents who have 
dropped out of school— are especially in need of these assessment 
case management and contracting services 

For these reasons, we strongly recommend that Congress encour- 
age States to provide these critical services by matching State costs 
at the rate of 90 percent. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. That was stated with the economy and di- 
rectness we have come to associate with the State of Maine. 

Ms. Wilcox. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. And also the persuasiveness. We are going to 
hear from each of our panelists, and then we are going to talk 
about it generally. (Commissioner Heintz, if you would resume, sir? 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Wilcox appears in the appendix.] 
Mr. Heintz. Yes, sir. I had started earlier, but let me reintroduce 
myself for the new members of the committee who are with you. I 
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am Stephen Heintz; I am Commissioner of the Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Income Maintenance, I am here not only representing my 
own State and my department, but also my fellow commissioners 
and their organization, the American Public Welfare Association, 

We are here to talk about S. 1511, to suggest those areas where 
we feel that the bill is very strong, to offer some comments where 
we think the bill might be strengthened further, 

I would like to start by saying that my colleagues and I are very 
pleased that the bill does place such a strong emphasis on child 
support enforcement. We agree with Senator Moynihan and other 
members of this committee that parental support is the first line of 
defense against public dependency. Stressing child support enfoice- 
ment not only accomplishes a recruitment of financial support that 
may have been paid, but it makes a statement about what we as a 
society feel the role of parents ought to be. 

It is a central value in our society, and it ought to be a central 
element of our public policy. 

We also applaud the mandatory coverage of two-parent house- 
holds. In 24 States, children are not eligible for assistance simply 
because they enjoy the benefit of having two parents at home, and 
the only way those children can gain support from the welfare 
system in those States is if one of those parents should leave. It is 
simply nonsensical to continue to penalize children in families with 
two parents. 

We are encouraged by the efforts of this committee and particu- 
larly Senator Moynihan to make this a bipartisan I ill, and we are 
very encouraged by the number of members on both sides of the 
aisle who have cosponsored the legislation. 

Poverty is not a partisan issue. Policies to better serve children 
should not be a partisan issue. My colleagues in APWA represent 
Republican and Democratic governors, liberals and conservatives. 
We struggled for two years in our own effort and produced a bipar- 
tisan report, which many of you have seen, called "One Child in 
Four," 

Senator Moynihan, We surely have seen it. It helped us very 
much, 

Mr, Heintz, Thank you. Senator, I appreciate that, and we would 
like to move forward with welfare reform in that spirit of biparti- 
sanship, which is a tradition in this Finance Committee, My col- 
leagues and I view welfare reform in the context of the mutual 
rights and obligations of society and its citizens. On the one hand, 
parents are obligated to support their children; but on the other 
hand. Government must accept the responsibility to suppcrt and 
assist families who are either incapable of supporting themselves 
or who are working to become self-sufficient. 

Within that context, we believe that welfare reform must include 
three essential elements: first, a comprehensive approach to self- 
sufficiency through meaningful welfare-to-jobs programs; second, a 
more compassionate, equitable, and rational system of cash assist 
ance benefits; and third, improved administration and delivery of 
welfare services themselves. With regard to all three of these ele- 
ments, we believe that S. 1511 can be strengthened, and we would 
like to offer some suggestions for your consideration. 
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We are pleased that the jobs program in the bill would be sup- 
ported by a two-tiered funding system that includes some open- 
ended funding. That is absolutely essential. The WIN demonstra- 
tions that have been accomplished in States like Maine and Con- 
necticut and a number of others— I think some 20 States now— 
have proved that thoughtful, comprehensive, tailor-made welfare- 
to-jobs programs can work. They need a stable and adequate base 
of Federal support to ensure that we continue on on the path that 
we have trailblazed so far. 

These are Federal dollars very, very well spent; in fact, they 
yield savings, as we help people become self-sufficient. 

But if participation in work or education and training toward 
work is to be mandatory, as we agree it should be, we must pay 
very, very close attention to Government side of the agreement, to 
the support that Government must give to families as they move 
forward. 

The jobs program must be comprehensive. It must allow Ztates 
flexibility to design a program that meets their particular and pe- 
culiar economic circumstances, but it must also meet the clients 
where they are. If they need remedial education or basic skills or 
on-the-job training or supported work and grant diversion, we must 
be able to provide those services. Under the language of S. 1511, a 
State may include that full range of activities; we think it is v^ 
important that States be required to recognize education and train- 
ing as a part of a welfare-to-jobs program and not simply be al- 
lowed, for example, to sponsor a job search program and call that 
welfare-to-jobs. 

That won't work to help today's recipients move into the jobs of 
today and, more importantly, the jobs of tomorrow that provide 
long-term career opportunity. 

The agency side of the contract must also include essential sup- 
port services, especially in the area of child care. The language of 
the bill says that those required to participate must be assured of 
child care. We would urge that that language be strengthened to 
say that they must be guaranteed child care. It is simply impossi- 
ble for a mother, a single parent, to meet her dual responsibilitiw, 
responsibilities that we all agree are so important: on the one hand 
to take care of her children and to be a good parent, and on the 
other hand to go out and gain the education and training and work 
to become self-sufficient, if child care is not guaranteed as part of 
that equation. 

If I may be permitted a few more minutes. Senator? 

Senator Moynihan. Please, go ahead. 

Mr. Heintz. My colleagues and I believe that the mutual obliga- 
tions of society and its citizens are best expressed in written client/ 
agency agreements and best accomplished through case manage- 
ment services. And as S. bill 1511 would provide, the process should 
start with a comprehensive assessment undertaken by both the 
agency and the family of its total needs and a family support plan 
developed and a written agreement signed. 

We think that those written agreements ought to be required in 
all States, as well as case management, so that good welfare admin- 
istration will be accomplished in all States, fairly, equitably, and 
effectively. 
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we^li^l- ^ ^ ^™ beyond my time in that 
time"^^'^ MoYNiHAN. You are speaking for 50 States. So, take your 

Mr. Heintz. Thank you very much. I appreciate that. 

we believe that the final issue that must be addressed in welfare 
reform, especially as we think about the economic future of this 
^a^rJ'^f u ^Jf ^T^y®^ '-^ children in th^.t economic future, is the 
T^Ll T'f^^- be a critical element of this new social 

contract that we are all defining. In our view as welfare commis- 
sioners, It IS reasonable to expect able-bodied parents to work or to 
get the education and training that leads to work; but families who 
are engaged m that effort, which is a very intimidating, difficult 
process, deserve to be supported at a level that provides for the 
health ana saiety and decency of their children. 
Qfofi know that current benefits, as we look across the 50 
States, are insufficient. We know that the current benefits struc- 
ture IS terribly cumbersome, and we know that it is out of date and 
that, m fact, it does not reflect actual needs. 

"fi^^'"' ^ ^°V.'j!"*?l?yi *,b^,? morning and many times in the 
& the AFDC dollar has dwindled by a third just 

since 1970. And frankly, we think that it is time to redress that 
issue, especially if we are headed into bad economic times If a re- 
cession is coming m the next several years, or five years or when- 
ever It may strike, it is important that we put in place today the 
kind of mechanism that will protect children against the suffering 
ZJo^n"!"^ recession. We know, though, that it costs 

more to live m some parts of the country than in others; and so. 
while we considered a national minimum benefit standard as part 
ot our recommendations, we decided not to recommend it. It simply 
may cost more, and if we had a minimum benefit that was ade- 
fcnnw Sj^fiTf ^ family, for exam,le, in rural Tennessee, we 
know that that same benefit would not be enough to sustain a 
family in downtown Hartford, Connecticut. 

csfSir^^r^P^'.,^,^^^ governors, a nationally mandated but 
^'V""^ standard based on the actual costs of 
meeting those goods and services necessary to sustain families. The 
family living standard would replace AFDC; it would replace food 
stamps; and it would replace low income energy assistance as they 
tratiollf families, thereby also greatly simplifying adminis- 

p«Sfila^K*^i*"'^® then would make up the difference between 
fh3 V»,^f'^^ -r l^P^P'^. payments, and other income 

through the family living standard concept, which is very consist- 
ent, benator, with your view, that cash assistance ought to be the 
l^ilffS ^lu P^.'^ental support and earnings. The benefits would 
be based on the principle that it must always be more profitable to 
work than to rely on welfare; and in recognition of the current 
tiscai constraints, we recommended this approach be phased in 
over a ten-year period. fii««^" 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, if in 1987 
llSi'jf Pu* °/u ^r™°-f e3".i^We, fair, and appropriate system of 
benefits, like the family living standard, that is a political judg- 
ment and a fiscal judgment and is up to the Congress to make that 
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judgment. But if so, if we must put it off, which I hope we will not, 
we urge you at the very least to amend S. 1511 to include language 
requiring a study by the National Academy of Sciences of the 
family living standard and move forward, realizing that we must 
come back to this issue and protect these children from reductions 
in the purchasing power of their benefits and from the suffering 
that results. 

A similar provision to that is included in H.R. 1720, and we 
would urge your consideration of it here. 

In concluding, I am very concerned that this window of opportu- 
nity that we have had last year and this year may soon close, and 
we may find ourselves waiting for another decade, as we have 
waited through the past ten years. 

And if we don't address comprehensive welfare reform today in 
this year in this session of the Congress, when a recession hits — 
and I hope it doesn't hit for years to come — if we haven't accom- 
plished welfare reform, the people who will suffer the most are 
single parents and children as they suffered in the past recession. 
And if we do not include some effort to address the benefit pack- 
age, even if it is only a study, we will not have accomplished wel- 
fare refonn in this session. So, I want to conclude by stressing how 
important it is that Congress act thiz year, even in the current en- 
vironment of budget deficits and fiscal summits. 

It seems that almost every day there is new evidence of the per- 
sistent and devastating poverty in our midst. Yesterday's evidence 
was the study by the Harvard School of Health about the suffering 
of hunger in our country- As you hpve said, Mr. Chairman, we 
have unfortunately distinguished oui-selves by becoming the first 
society in history in which the poorest segment of our population is 
the children. Our children must not wait for another time; indeed, 
they cannot. Thank you. 

PThe prepared statement of Mr. Heintz appears in the appendix.] 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you, Mr. Heintz. While you were 
speaking, Mr. Commissioner, your colleague, Mrs. Helton has been 
agreeing and is indicating that. We welcome you this morning, 
Mrs. Helton. 

Ms. Helton. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. And you are speaking on behalf of your na- 
tional association, the National Council of Child Support Adminis- 
trators. 

STATEMENT OF ANN C. HELTON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CHILD 
SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
HUMAN RESOURCES, BALTIMORE, MD, ON BEHALF OF THE NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL QF CHILD SUPPORT ADMINISTRATORS 

Ms. Helton. Yes, thank you. Senator Moynihan. My name is 
Ann Helton. I am the Director of the Child Support Enforcement 
Administration for the State of Maryland. I am speaking, however, 
today as the immediate past president of the National Council of 
State Child Support Administrators. 

It is nice to walk into this room where you have already strewn 
rose petals about this program and to hear what is music to our 
ears, and that is something we have all well known and other 
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people are coming to know, and peoole like yourself and Senator 
Bradley have known, and that is that we are the income mainte- 
nance program of the next decade. That is, we will be expected to 
fulfill some portion of the cash needs of families. 

I am not disinterested in welfare reform in general. I am part of 
a welfare reform team for the State of Maryland under the a>^le 
leadership of Secretary Messinga, and we expect to move forward, 
^e are sorry that New Jersey got there ahead of us, but we are 
preparing ou* own welfare reform activity. 

The good news is that the child support directors in the 50 States 
and four territories have reacted guickly, with a lot of enthusiasm 
and spirit to what Congress is trying to do and, in particular, your 
bill, to make child support a more visible partner in welfare 
reform. 

Quite frankly, I was not sure what to expect from them because, 
in the past, there has been concern about what we are doing and 
are we just doing it well; are we doing it poorly; are we wasting 
money? I see that you are now looking beyond that to say: We 
want to make sure the linkage is in there in all the States to make 
sure that you help contribute to families. 

You have given us, or rather this program, almost pedestal-like 
status. However, we feel our job is to take your bill and to realisti- 
cally view it in light of what we are doing, what we are capable of 
dpjng, and whether or not we can deliver on the expectations. We 
think that is our job, and we think that is why we should talk to 
you about it. 

We want to couple your hope for improved services with im- 
proved management; and we, too, would like to serve more people 
and do it better. We believe that the major provisions of S. 1511 are 
very, very good; and I will mention quickly that the centerpieces of 
that positive effort are: immediate wage withholding. I was a bit 
surprised that States took up that gauntlet as they did because 
some of us are really just starting to feel the effects of the 1984 
amendments regarding wage withholding, and they are positive. 
But we also know that over 50 percent of our cases at one time or 
another will be in arrears; and why are we kidding ourselves by 
yvaitmg 30 days, which is what the minimum Federal requirement 
is to^iay? We fully support immediate wage withholding; and in 
fact, we would like not to have a good cause section, rather prefer- 
ring that the only exception to immediate and automatic withhold- 
ing be when both parents agree to make another agreement. 

Second, we thank you for your emphasis and full support on 
automated svstems. I am h&re to tell you today that the one major 
hurdle to implementing the 1984 amendments, and would be so 
also with your progressive moves in S. 1511, is the lack of automa- 
tior. We thank you for your continued support of preferential fund- 
ing in that area, although limiting it to a point where you either 
get m it or you are out of it; and we think that that is good. 

You have tried to ^apple with the paternity problem, and I use 
the term prejorativv^iy because nobody really seems to be able to 
put their finger on the paternity problem. I can openly admit to 
you that all States do not do a strong and good job of establishing 
paternity. None of us need to name names; we need to look to our- 
selves about what emphasis we are putting on paternity. 
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I know that Congress as a whole has been concerned about what 
are we doing and are we doing enough? Paternity is definitely a 
lynch pin to welfare reform. The Council, however, does have a 
slightly differmg 'approach in that we would think that the total 
piece of paternity ought to represent a carrot and a stick ap- 
proach—carrots being how to better fund the paternity pieces, and 
the sticks being tighter and more clear mandates for all State laws 
to improve the paternity establishment. 

I have provided a prepared statement for the record. 

Senator Moynihan. It will be included. 

Ms. Helton. I want to reiterate that I am glad to hear you say 
that we help pay our own way; and that as a program, if you feel 
forced— and I hope you will not- to dismember any portions of this 
approach, remember that we are an investment with an incentive 
for children. 

prhe prepared statement of Ms. Helton appears in the appendix.] 
Senator Moynihan. And you are^ moral statement as well, I 
think. 

I thank this panel very much. I know that my two colleagues 
have to be in three other places, and I would like to ask if they 
wouldn t wish to make some comments first. Senator Chafee? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN H. CHAFEE, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM RHODE ISLAND 

Senator Chafee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, I think this 
has been excellent testimony. I was particularly inteiested in the 
point that Ms. Wilcox made about the contract that you have be- 
tween the welfare recipient, or the client if you would, and the 
State and setting for the duties of each. That is extremely interest- 
ing; and Mr. Heintz echoed that as well. I think another point was 
interesting, and I must say this is a learning experience certainly 
for me here, and that is the experience that Maine has is appar- 
ently duijhcated in the Nation. 

And that is that the m^ority of teenage dropouts from school 
who subsequently become pregnant are not pregnant when they 
drop out of school. 

Ms. Wilcox. That is correct. 

Senator Chafee. The^ the required to live at home point that 
vou were making. I certainly agree with that. Is that part of the 
legislation, the requirement to live at home? I think the point you 
made is a good one, that frequently there is stress and difficulties 
at home; and that is probably the worst place, or at least not a 
very good place, for the person to be. 

Senator Moynihan. I think we nave presumption. 

Senator Chafee. The presumption? 

Senator Moynihan. The understanding that there are times 
when that is what you don't want. 

Senator Chafee. Yes. Now, let me ask your experience on a prob- 
lem. I saw the other dav, a statistic that Maine has the lowest un- 
employment it has had in 31 years, which is extraordinary. The 
key point you made was the necessity for a good counselor and for 
the counselor /client relationship that is so important. Can you get 
the good counselors? 
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Ms. Wilcox. Yes, Senator, we certainly can. 

Senator Chafee. That is very labor intensive. In your illustration 

of April Spring, or whatever her name was 

Senator Moynihan. Smith. 

Senator Chafes. April Smith. The time that that counselor 
took— three visits— just to get her to realize that her overweight- 
ness isn't going to keep her from getting a job, and on and on it 
went. 

Ms. Wilcox. But I think the critical element here is that we 
must have the resources to allow them to have small enough case- 
loads so that they can do this kind of intensive work; and I think, 
as we are working with our clients with .ualtiple needs, the need 
for that kind of work increase^ I think probably you all know that 
a high proportion of AFDC recipients are going to go off the rolls 
within two years by themselves, with no help from programs like 
ours. That is why the funding level is fco critical if wa are going to 
really make an impact on that part of the population who will not 
be able to get off on their own. 

Senator Chafee. I suppose there is greater satisfaction when the 
counselor can work with fewer people rather than having a mass of 
counselees that he or she can't work with adequately. I must say 
there was a note of discouragement through your testimony, when 
you stated that those that you have gone to all this work with and 
gotten them jobs, T think you said something like one-third of them 
subsequently dropped out or lost their job for one reason or an- 
other. I wasn't sure over what period that was, and you didn't give 
it. 

\ou said: "A follow-up survey of WEET participants who got jobs 
found that one-third of them were no longer working." Over what 
period was that? 

Ms. Wilcox. That was over a 15-month period. We interviewed 
our former recipients 15 months after they had gone to work. And 
in fact, I think that that job retention rate is quite high. The other 
way to look at that is that two-thirds of the participants were still 
working; but I agree with you. Senator, our real concern is with 
the one-third who had to stop working and the reasons for that. I 
think essentially the reasons a*e because the kinds of jobs welfare 
recipients can get in a State like Maine, even with the resources 
we have to bring to our program, they are very risky jobs. Only 40 
percent of our clients are getting jobs with health benefits. AFDC 
recipients are earning just enough to get off of AFDC; when they 
do, they lose their Medicaid as well. 

Senator Chafee. I th'nk that is a key point. I am interested in 
this program and what we are trying to do here because of what it 
is doing to the children of the country. I just feel that the failure to 
dissociate Medicaid from income support payments is a disaster for 
the country. 

Ms. Wilcox, i think one of the most encouraging parts of the bill 
is the extension of both child care and medical assistance after 
someone goes to work. 

Senator Chafee. My time is it I want to ask jusc one quick 
question. Each of you—or perhaps you and then Mr. Heintz— both 
of you have stressed the importance of day care for these recipi- 
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ents. Now, what worries me is that we sit up here and we will have 
day care programs, but we get into enacting a zillion regulations. 

My question is: Are these regulations frequently self-defeating, in 
trying to require that the day care centers be run in such and such 
a manner, and the Government can't ever keep its hands off any- 
thing. The result is that we are discour^ng their establishment. I 
suppose one of the big discouraging things we can't do anything 
about was this liability insurance problem that has come up over 
the past several years. That is separate, and we can't affect that; 
but is there over-Government regulation so that day care centers 
can't be established where they might perhaps be established? 

Ms. Wilcox. This is not an area in which I am an expert. My 
understanding is that it is not an area that is overregulated. I 
think, however, we cannot expect the public— the Government— to 
take over the responsibility the parents have for determining what 
is in the best interests of their children. And I think one of the 
things we try to do in the WEET Program is to educate our client 
as to what to look for in good day care and then provide them with 
the funds for finding it. 

I agree with you. I don't think publicly supported day care cen- 
ters could possibly begin to meet the need for day care in this coun- 
try, and I think we have to look for alternatives. 

Senator Chapee. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you. Senator. Senator Mitchell? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE J. MITCHELL, A U.S. 
SENATOR FROM MAINE 

Senator Mitchell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just following up 
on Senator Chafee's comments and questions. While we in Maine 
are gratifled at the decline in the unemployment, there is a con- 
tinuing problem in the level of compensation for those employed 
and the fact that the unemployment figures increasingly include 
persons who are employed part time. The method of determining 
the rate of unemployment is imperfect because it lumps in as em- 
ployed a person who may only be working far less than full time 
and, therefore, receiving compensation reflecting that level of work 
and also increasingly doesn't have the health insurance benefits 
that Senator Chafee so correccly identified. That is really one of 
the crucial a3pects of the problem. 

And you should know that we are working on that. We are going 
to try very hard in this session of Congres.? to deal with that prob- 
lem, to make certain that people do not have an incentive to 
remain out of work in order to retain some form of health insur- 
c^ace. 

On the question of case management, Ms. Wilcox, I want to ask a 
question regarding the administrative matching rate. Throughout 
its history, the WIN Program has been caught between two con- 
flict 'ng objectives, the first to immediately reduce welfare expendi- 
tures by quick job placement and the other to help individuals in- 
crease their ability to achieve self-sufficiency by improving their 
education and skills so that, once they do gain employment, they 
can remain there. 
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Now, this Act reduces the Federal matching rate to 50/50 ior ad- 
nunistrative functions such as case management and assessment in 
an effort to place more emphasis on actual skill development. My 
question is: Can you specifically define what you believe to be ad- 

*he role that case management plays in 
your WEET Program? And would it be possible for WEET to oper- 
ate successfully without adequate case management? 

Ms. Wilcox. To answer the questions in reverse order, no we 
certainly could not operate the WEET Program as it exists today 
without good case management. I think that there certainly are ad- 
ministrative activities that are legitimately matched at a 50 per- 
cent rate— certain things like program planning and implementa- 
tion., fiscal management, staff training-all the things we have to 
nave m piace to actually implement a program. 

But in our minds, the activities t'lat I spoke about earlier and 
that you just mentioned. Senator, they are our direct service. They 
are the servic^ we are providing directly to clients, and I can't em- 
phasize strongly enough that the only way to access education and 
training services for a large number of AFDC recipients is to pro- 
vide them with this kind of support. I simply don't believe there 
are a significant number that are going to find the services on 
their own, and we need to do more than just tell them it is okay to 
get job training or to go to school and that we will provide you 
some child care and some transportation so that you can do it. 

Senator Mitchell. I want to ask you just one more question, Ms. 
WUcox, about the participation rates. We know that individuals 
with multiple barriers to employment can require expensive and 
sometimes long-lasting services, certainly for a longer period of 
time than some others who are more readily adaptable to the work 
programs. 

Now, the administration has proposed and the committee is now 
considenng imposing participation rates in this welfare reform Ipg- 
^lation. There is dome disagreement cmong members in both the 
wouse and the Senate as to whether mandatory participation rates 
in work praams would result in helping more people find jobs 
and leave the welfare rolls, or have the reverse effect of helping 
only those who are the most job-ready in order to meet the partici- 
pation rates f.nd neglect those individuals who would otherwise 
remain on the rolls for longer periods of time. 
^ In your opinion, how would States be most likely to adapt to a 
jobs program that requires a certain percentage of the welfare pop- 
"lat»on-say 20 or 30 percent— to participate? 

f.iJSnJ^i:^?''' ^ S'u ^ ^u"' ' ""^"^^y depend on the level of 
funding that would be availab j States. I think the very worst 
pcsition States could be put in is to be required to enroll a certain 
proportion of their AFDC population, but then not given sufficient 
tundmg to serve them adequately, to give them substantive serv- 

1C6S> 

Senator MoYNiHAN. May I interject that we are going to hear re- 
^^u*^ »/"\*TM^ ^^^^ °" ^" *his hearing that will directly support; 

what Ms. Wilcox just said. u"^^"jr suyyurL 

Mr. Heintz. May I add a comment there. Senator? 
Senator Mitchell. Go ahead. 
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Mr, Heintz, Thank you, I would like to make a strong statement 
against arbitrary and mandatory participation rates, especially if 
they are linked to sanctions as the Administration has proposed. 
They will lead States, out of desperation and a necessity to be in 
compliance, to take the easiest, quickest route, which may be just 
mandatory job search assistance, for example, and may in fact 
nieet the compliance but will do nothing to prepare the welfare re- 
cipient for the long-term self-sufficiency and independence that we 
all want to achieve, 

I think that, instead of mandatory participation, we need a pro- 
gram that gives States the funding and ihe flexibility and requires 
the kinds of activities that Ms, Wilcox has talked about, that we 
have all talked about, to prepare welfare recipients comprehensive- 
ly for success in the job market and not for short-term placement 
and ultimate failure. And pax-ticipation rates may drive that pro- 
gram to be skewed toward that short-term success. 

Senator Mftc-Iell, I would like to ask, if I could, one mere ques- 
tion of Ms, Wilcox, Mr, Chairman, 

Senator Moynihan, Yes, 

Senator Mffchell, What percentage of the population receiving 
AFDC in Maine is currently participating in WEET? And what 
effect would a mandatory participation rate have on your program? 

Ms, Wilcox. We are currently able to reach only 50 percent of 
the AFDC families in Maine, By that I mean that we have staff 
who are located in areas where 50 percent of the population could 
come in for service. Of the total AFDC population, only about 13 
percent are actively working in the WEET Program at any time; 
and that, of course, is partly because of the fact we can't even get 
to the 50 percent of the population and another factor is the high 
proportion of AFDC recipients who are never registered with the 
WEET Program because they are assessed by the eligibility work- 
ers as having too many barriers, that they are essentially deter- 
mined unemployable. 

So, I can't do the math quickly in my head, but I think what is 
clear is that the level at whi h we are currently funded, we would 
essentially have to change the way in which we operate our pro- 
gram if anything approaching a 50 percent participation rate were 
established. 

Senator Mitchell. Thank you, Ms, Wilcox. Thank you, Mr, 
Chairman, 

Senator Moynihan, Thank you, sir. Senator Durenberger? 

Senator Durenberger, Mr, Chairman, just one question, I won't 
delay the panel. We here are all asked: Do wo support national 
health— we don't call it health insurance any more--but a nationa. 
health plan? And the idea is: Is it even possible to provide health 
coverage for everybody? And the answer is not an easy one any 
more because it is not just one plan; it is a variety of approaches to 
ensure access to medical services and health services for all people 
through a variety of approaches. 

But in the 1984 Child Support Enforcement Amendments, we re- 
quired State child support agencies to- -I think I can quote the law 
here— "petition for the inclusion of medical support as part of any 
child support order whenever health care coverage is available to 
the absent parent at a reasonable cost," Now, we have a recent 
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Census Bureau report that tells us that health insurance coverage 
was included in only 44 percent oi the child support awards. 

And I also understand that, even after medical coverage is 
awarded, there is not a lot of effort to find out whether this was 
ever actually enforced in any way. So, the question is: What is the 
problem? And what, if anything, can we do as a part of this reform 
effort to ensure that more children are awarded medical coverage 
and that the coverage will actually exist in terms of a support 
order? 

Ms. Helton. I think that, first of all, we would have to examine 
the reasons why only 44 percent. Remember that it has to be avail- 
able to the employee. So, in other words, on some proportion of the 
orders, there won t even be that question. It won't be able to be or- 
dered. Other than that, I think you could go into all kinds of dissec- 
tions about the remaining percentages and why they didn't get it. 

I would have to say that probably there is spotty— from talking 
with my colleagues— effort to do this. I know in my own State, 
when the policy was implemented and we later did some little 
quality control, to go around to make sure that they were asking 
for it as pro forma, matter of course, when they went to court- 
consent order or not— I found that there were prosecutors who had 
not yet bought into this or who were ignoring it. C!onsequently, I 
threatened not to pay them unless they did that. They were re- 
quired to do it. 

That got their attention, but I can tell you that, if you are in a 
very, very large State with lots oi" contracting for legal services, 
you will have to spend an inordinate amount of time making sure 
they have done it. are having problems maintaining follow-up 
and enforcing on medical support orders. It is a huge problem. 

The devious ways in which people will not comply with court-or- 
dered medical insurance would amaze you. It :s unbelievable. One 
man I know, who is covered under Blue Cross-Blue Shield, was re- 
quired to have coverage for his children. He subsequently moved 
from one of the wealthy counH"es in Maryland to the City of Balti- 
more. He decided that he would change his package, and he bought 
into a small, virtually unknown HMO. The mother and Caiild none- 
theless were some 50-fiO miles away. She had absolutely, virtually 
no access to the coverage. 

Senator Durenberger. Oh, yes. 

Ms. Helton. We asked the people who administered that court 
order to take him into court for contempt because we felt it was de 
facto, that he had not complied. I was just giving that as an exam- 
ple. 

Senator Durenberger. Yes. I appreciate that. 

Ms. Helton. There are a hundred ways for people to pervert and 
subvert medical insurance, and I think we have to become more 
savvy about how to overcome that. 

And by the way, while yr>M r-re back in the room, I would like to 
mention thai the current 1 resiatrt of the National Council is Ms. 
Bonnie Becker from your home State, who works very closely 
with 

Senator Durenberger. She did a lot on that 1^84 legislation- 
Bonnie Becker did. 
Ms. Helton. That is correct. 
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Senator Durenberger. I am glad you recognized her. 

Ms. Helton. I am here representing her and all the rest of them. 

Senator Durenberger. Right. 

Senator Moynihan. She would be here today, but she is out on 
the street, waving. 

Senator Durenberger. Yes, her homer hanky, right. [Laughter.] 

Senator Chafee. Mr. Chairman, I have a quick question for Ms. 
Helton. First, if I were going to be chased with a support order, I 
wouldn't want Ms. Helton to be the one chasing me. I will tell you 
that for sure. [Laughter.] 

Second, one of the points you make is quite controversial here; 
and that is **in^proved paternity performance through mandatory 
blood testing.** Now, that is probably the way you track down a lot 
of these fathers, if you can do it. Now, there are constitutional 
problems whether the person is testifying against himself through 
mandatory blood testing. We don't have much time. Ck)uld you 
answer briefly: Have you ever seen that in action? Do you know of 
any State where they do that? And how has it worked? 

Ms. Helton. We do it in Maryland, although we presently have a 
new piece of little case law which has thrown us for a loop. 

Senator Chafee. Suppose she has been friendly with a group of 
six and she names one of those? 

Ms. Helton. She names all the possibilities. 

Senator Chafee. She names the possibilities? 

Ms. Helton. Yes. 

Senator Chafee. And you track them down through mandatory 
blood testing — have you ever tried it? 

Ms. Helton. Yes, sir. If they refuse to voluntarily submit to 
blood testing — because remember, in a paternity case, blood testing 
is the only empirical piece of evidence. There is nothing else. There 
really is nothing else there. 

If ne does not— and it is "he" usually, obviously — if he does not 
agree to voluntary blood testing, we get a court order to require 
him to submit to a blood test. That is common practice in the State 
of Maryland. 

Senator Chafee. And it is pietty accurate? I mean, it is very ac- 
curate, I presume. 

Ms. Helton. We have a high probability standard, and we typi- 
cally submit it as evidence. Usually, he consents. First of all, most 
of our fathers consent before a blood test. Another high percentage 
consent after the blood test. And only a few of our cases are litigat- 
ed. The honest fact is that we don't take many paternity cases to 
court. 

Senator Chafee. That is very interesting. 

Ms. Helton. Consent is the way to go. It saves heck of a lot of 
money. There are some due process questions because, typically, 
*^hey do not have counsel. 

Senator Chafee. All right, fine. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. Thank you all on the panel. 

Senator Moynihan. I would like especially to thank the panel. 
These are the people who are there. Ms. Wilcox, if I were in trou- 
ble, I would want you to be helping me. Ms. Helton, if I had been 
abandoned, I would want you to take my case. Mr. Heintz, if we 
leeded some social policy, I would want you to be devising it. 
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. May I just ask the panel a question? Mr. Heintz said there is a 
window of opportunity which may be closing here? Would you 
agree? 

Ms. Wilcox Yes. 

Ms. Helton, /es. 

Senator Moynihan. You all agree. We are going to hear from a 
number of people now who don't think this legislation does enough. 
I would put myself among them, but I would hope everybody keeps 
in mind that the opportunity to do nothing is right there before us. 
We have done it before, and the only people who suffered were the 
children. 

I will give you a little bit of New York counsel on these things. 
There is a saying around the crin inal courts in New York that the 
lawyer always goes home. That k particularly around the criminal 
courts in Brooklyn. [Laughter.] 

The opportunity to turn down this opportunity to help children 
on the grounds that it is not helping them enough— children aren't 
being asked about this, are they? Thank you all very much. 

Ms. Helton. Seize the moment. 

Senator Moynihan. Seize the moment. Yes. 

We now have a panel. I would ask to come forward Dr. Douglas 
Glasgow, Vice President of the National Urban League. And be- 
cause we were a half hour late getting started because of the sched- 
ule of the House of Representatives, I am going to ask Ms. Susan 
Rees of the Coalition of Human Needs and Mr. Arthur Keys, who 
IS Executive Director of the Interfaith Action for Economic Justice, 
if they would join Dr. Glasgow in this panel. 

I am going to have to step aside, and my colleague will preside 
for just a moment. 

Senator Chafee. Good. Why don't we go right ahead now. If ev- 
erybody will try to observe the time limitations, we will appreciate 
It. Dr. Glasgow, why don't you start? All right, doctor. We are very 
glad you are here. Why don't you proceed? 

Mr. Keys. Senator Chafee, before you start, could I ask my col- 
league to come to the table and join us? 

Senator Chafee. Sure. Come right ahead. Dr. Glasgow? 

STATEMENT OF DR. DOUGLAS G. GLASGOW, VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., WASHINGTON, DC 

Dr. Glasgow. Senator, thank you very much. It looks as though, 
Senator, that you are here alone, and I am sorry that the distin- 
guished Senator Moynihan had to leave. 

Senator Chafee. He will be right back. Each of us have demands, 
but I want you to know that staff is here. We are following this. 
There is a record. So, don't feel that you are speaking only to one 
Senator. 

Dr. Glasgow. Not in the least. I just missed the opportunity to 
thank the Senator very much for his initiative and also for the op- 
portunity which he afforded us to come in and sit with him and 
discuss this legislation. 

Senator Chafee. He is intensely interested and has spent a lot of 
time on it. 
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Dr. Glasgow. I appreciate this opportunity to offer the Urban 
League s approach and recommendations, in light of our long-term 
work in social welfare reform. In lieu of this discussion, however, I 
am submitting the full text for the record. 

Senator Chafee. Right. If you can stay within your time limit of 
5 minutes, please. 

Dr. Glasgow. I would hope that we are starting now. 

Senator Chafee. Right. We will give you a 30 second break. 

Dr. Glasgow. Thank you. Our perspective on welfare reform is 
framed^ by seven guiding principles, which stem from the Urban 
League s historical and current experience at identifying and meet- 
ing social service and economic needs of primarily poor individuals 
and famines. 

Key areas of long-standing service include education, job train- 
ing, and other employment-related services, which we believe con- 
tinue to be the key to welfare reform. 

Before I proceed with our specific comments and recommenda- 
tions m regard to S. 1511, I must first stress that the National 
Urban League, m its extensive work on welfare reform with mem- 
bers of both houses of Congress, has repeatedly emphasized the 
need to address the broader issues of poverty and unemployment in 
this cotuitry. 

In prior testimony before various committees and subcommittees 
of the House and Senate, we provided extensive analysis and per- 
spective on thesG two national problems, including the growing 
phenomenon of the working poor, which was referred to here earli- 
er this morning. The National Urban League fully intends to keep 
th^e issues before the nation and Congress and is committed to 
fashioning creative, humane, and effective plans for their solution. 

Senator Chafee. And for that, we thank you and encourage you. 

Dr. Glasgow. I appreciate that. Senator. The Urban League is 
encouraged that both houses of Congress have recognized the need 
to address the problems of at least one-third of America's poor, 
namelv the parents and children who are the recipients of AFDC. 
Indeed, we must and can be successful with this population of poor, 
and we approach the hearings with this spirit and commitment. 

To strengthen families both economically and socially, welfare 
reform proposals must reflect what we have learned about AFDC 
through research and direct field experience. 

It is imperative that we incorporate what we know about the re- 
°u^?P? poverty. In light of what we know about 
AFDC, the Urban League has generated seven principles as a 
guide. I should like to highlight the following comments on and 
recommendations for S. 1511. 

First, we are encouraged that Senator Moynihan's bill has taken 
aJK^JH^?. toward strengthening families by mandating the 
AFDC-UP Program for all States and allowing for State improve- 
ments upon current AFDC-UP law. We urge that this provision be 
adopted fully. 

Second, ^ye are pleased to learn of Senator Moynihan's intention 
to include language in S. 1511 that would place community-based 
organizations at the planning, program design, and service delivery 
levels of education, training, and employment programs. This is es- 
pecially important if we wish to utilize the entire continuum of 
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service delivery systems available to us in implementing welfare 
reform. We urge again that S. 1511 be amended to adopt such lan- 
guage. 

The National Urban League, however, is deeply concerned about 
those provisions of S. 1511 which are not compatible with the prin- 
ciples we consider to be of high priority. Our principle (2) addresses 
the issue of parental support for their children through equal 
access to income through viable employment. The National Urban 
League prefers placing primary national emphasis on improving 
the labor market system and the means of getting into and staying 
m that system as the first avenue by which parents can support 
themselves and their children. 

By placing first emphasis on the child support collection system 
and by particularly proposing immediate mandatory automatic 
wage withholding, as occurs in S. 1511, we feel this feeds into the 
distorted and rather disruptive public perception that all poor fa- 
thers are assumed to be irresponsible and unwilling to support 
their children. 

The impact of this message is especially detrimental to Black 
Americans, m light of the fact ^hat Blacks remain disproportion- 
ately the poor and disproportior tely the unemployed. Based upon 
our analysis of 1985 child support and other income-related data, 
as well as findings from studies prepared for HHS by the Bush In- 
stitute of Child and Family Policy in 1985, national chiic support 
collections would be greatly increased if more empha?i5 was placed 
on higher income fathers; and it is highly doubtful what it will 
really do in the collection from low income fathers. 

Urban League principle number (3) states that families and indi- 
viduals having multiple barriers to employment such as a lack of 
education, skills training, work experience, and long-term spells of 
poverty and unemployment, must be targeted for intensive services 
that facilitate their transition to the labor market. 

S. 1511 fails to meet this most critical principle. It must be 
amended to include m^or improvements in its "JOBS" program 
eniphasis by: assuring that States provide at least basic education, 
skills training, and other employment related services; placing em- 
phasis on voluntary rather than mandatory participation; provid- 
ing clear and strong Federal directives and performance standards 
for meeting the needs of the long term and those at risk of becom- 
ing long-term AFDC recipients; and lastly, providing satisfactory 
guarantees that appropriate, safe, and quality child care be avails 
able to "JOB" participants. 

Po^>r families must not be forced to choose between the threat of 
loss of income through abusive sanctioning at program implemen- 
tation levels or placing their children at risk in child care arrange^ 
ments that could bring them physical and/or emotional harm. 

Senator Chafee. Dr. Glasgow, I will have to ask you tc wind up 
^^rt please. Why don't you take another 30 seconds? 

Dr. Glasgow. Good. Our final principle stresses a system of 
social welfare benefits that must be economically just and promote 
the strengthening of the family. We are concerned about the ex- 
panded waiver authority which would be given to the States. It is 
our view that this provision essentially paves the way for eventual 
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abandonment of 50 years of responsibility and sensitivity on the 
part of our Federal Government in the employment area. 

We also feel in the end, while we stand critical of some elements 
of S. 1511, we are prepared to continue our working relationship 
with the Senator and with members of the Senate. We feel that, in 
its child care provisions, in its family support perspective, it is rich 
and has great potential. We feel that it must be strengthened, par- 
ticularly in the areas of employment and the satisfaction of ade- 
quate care for children and poor families. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Glasgow appears in the appen- 
dix.] 

Senator Chafee. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you. Dr. Glasgow. We read your testi- 
mony in advance. We appreciate it very much. Our pattern is, of 
course, to hear from everybody on the panel, and then we will talk. 
I suppose, Ms. Rees, you are next. 

STATEMENT OF SUSAN REES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, COALITION 
ON HUMAN NEEDS, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Rees. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The Coalition on Human 
Needs, of which I am the director, is an alliance of over 100 nation- 
al religious, civil rights, labor organization, and others concerned 
about the poor, minorities, children, women, disabled, and elderly 
people. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to share our views v/ith 
you today and ask that my full remarks be recorded in the record. 
Senator Moynihan. Of course. 

Ms. Rees. Like you, we are eager to see changes which would 
help reduce poverty in this country by improving opportunities for 
AFDC recipients. Ultimately, we would like to see enacted reforms 
which may not be possible this year, like a national minimum ben- 
efits standard. 

If fiscal constraints prohibit such changes now, we hope that at 
least this Congress will make the initial commitment to do so. Cer- 
tainly, we hope that you will not take any steps backwards, just for 
the sake of doing something about welfare reform this year. Unfor- 
tunately, certain aspects of two bills pending now before this com- 
mittee, we believe, do take some steps backwards. 

The Coalition objects to the philosophical underpinnings of the 
block grant approach in both your bill, Mr. Moynihan, and in the 
Dole bill, S. 1655. The difference that we see is one of degree, with 
the Dole proposal endangering the support system of larger num- 
bers of people in all States. 

In 1655, 22 programs would be effectively wiped out in all States, 
including Medicaid, food stamps, AFDC, and SSI programs, which 
poor children, aged, blind, and disabled people depend upon. S. 
1511 would make this possible in AFDC and six other programs, 
but that would be limited to ten States. 

I do want to mention that the bill you have Introduced, Senator, 
makes several needed positive changes in the welfare system, in- 
cluding nation-wide AFDC UP, strengthened child support enforce- 
ment, and new transitional child care services. 
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However, improvements such as coverage of two-parent families, 
we beheve, are insufficient to overcome the extreme hardship the 
^^^^ ^^^^ unknown number of children in poor fami- 
lies. The Board of our Coalition last month agreed that we could 
not support S. 1511 as it currently is written. A similar position 
has been taken independently by a number of organizations, in- 
cluding the National Board of the YWCA, the Child Welfare 
League of America, the Women's Equity Action League, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, the National Council of La Raza, the 
National Association of Social Workers, and the AFL-CIO. 

In addition, I have been rven a statement expressing similar 
views signed by 14 scholars, including such long-time students of 
the welfare system as Herbert Ganz, Mitchell Ginsberg, Frances 
Fox Piven, and Alvin Shore. I would like to offer that also as a 
statement for the record. 

Senator Moynihan. That will be put in the vecord, and we will 
be very happy to have it. 

Ms. Rees. Thank you. I am sorry he can't be here today. 

Senator Moynihan. Do you have a copy of it? 

Ms. Rees. I do have copies. 

Senator Moynihan. Can you send one up to the desk? 
lis. Rees. I will give one to you directly, if you like. 
Senator Moynihan. Good. 

Ms. Rees. We all share a number of concerns, but I would like to 
concentrate my remarks on three of them: the waiver provision, 
the structure of the jobs program, and the child care section. Al- 
though I will refer mainly to S. 1511, similar and greater flaws can 
be found m S. 1655. 

The most serious implications, we believe, are in the waiver title, 
by allowing even 10 States to create their own block grants out of 
seven Federal programs, including AFDC, the fundamental princi- 
ple of the entitlement of poor children to Federal income support 
will m effect be destroyed. 

S. 1511 specifically states that the purpose of the waiver is to 
grant States maximum flexibility to experiment with new ways of 
using funds. The bill specifically authorizes changes in eligibility 
classes, benefit levels, and forms of assistance. All Federal statutes 
and regulations in seven different programs could be waived. We 
understand that one rationale for this title is that the present ad- 
ministration has repeatedly denied requests from States which 
want to exercise existing waiver authority under section 1115 of 
the Social Security Act. 

The problem that we see, however, is in the administration of 
cunent waiver authority, not in the law itself. Besides eliminating 
basic standards for conducting AFDC, the waiver authority would 
remove standards from other carefully crafted programs, including 
some in this bill, and the important 1980 program to encourage 
States to reduce foster care loads. 

We believe also that services should be tailored to each individ- 
ual s needs and that the employment/training program must set 
forth a minimum number of education, skills training, and related 
services that must be available to people participating in the pro- 
-am. 
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I would also like to leave with you a copy of the overview of a 
report we have done after monitoring four block grants in eleven 
States over the past 3 years. This was done under a Ford Founda- 
tion grant; and what we have found is that States cannot always be 
relied upon to make decisions and to use 'deral funds in ways 
that most benefit people who are in the most need. My written tes- 
timony refers to a number of the things that we have found, but let 
nie just mention one case which bring? up the problem of civil 
rights enforcement under a block grant approach. 

This case we discovered unexpectedly in the State of Louisiana, 
where a local employer violated Federal labor standards in employ- 
ing JTPA workers at a feed plant that was built by community de- 
velopment block grant funds. The JTPA workers, three-fourths of 
whom were Black residents of the area, described flagrant abuses 
of health, safety, and wage and hour rules. State JTPA program of- 
ficials refused to take employee complaints to the Department of 
Labor because DOL had ignored similar complaints in earlier cases. 

Senator Moynihan. Ms. Rees, we are going to have to keep 
people within a time limit, and we do have that testimony. 

Ms. Rees. All rig:ht. 

Senator Moynihan. And JTPA is not really in our province here 
on the committee. I am going to ask that we keep each person to 
their time; and if we have additional time later, we will go forward. 
Thank you very much. 

Ms. Rees. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Rees and the requested informa- 
tion appears in the appendix.] 
Senator Moynihan. And now, Mr. Keys? 

STATEMENT OF REV. ARTHUR B. KEYS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
INTERFAITH ACTION FOR ECONOMIC JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, 
DC, ACCOMPANIED BY RUTH FLOWER, CHAIR, WELFARE 
REFORM WORK GROUP, INTERFAITH ACTION FOR ECONOMIC 
JUSTICE 

Reverend Keys. I am Reverend Arthur Keys, the Executive Di- 
^ rector of Interfaith Action for Economic Justice. We are a coalition 
of 29 national Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish ecumenical 
agencies and faith groups. We have worked together for the past 13 
years advocating just Federal policies and programs for poor people 
in this country and in the Third World. 

I would like to ask Senator Moynihan if the full text of my testi- 
mony could be entered in the record. 

Senator Mc'^nihan. Of course, it will. 

Reverend Keys. And I would like to speak to some highlights of 
that testimony. I would like to also acknowledge Ruth Flower, the 
Legislative Secretary of the Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation. 

Senator Moynihan. All right. We welcome you. 

Reverend Keys. She is active in our advocacy, and Pat Tyson, 
our Staff Associate, as well. 

Our concern for the poor in this country is framed in a context of 
hope. We know that the strength and resilience of this country's 
economy is such that it can adjust to the new international eco- 
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nomic realities in a way that serves all of the American people. We 
advocate programmatic and policy changes that will enable people 
who are now left out of the ecouomic mainstream to participate in 
and contribute to our national strengths. 

I want to be clear. We seek an end to poverty, and it is by that 
standard that we judge all Illation. When President Reagan put 
welfare reform on the agenda of this Congress, we welcomed the 
opportunity to explore with nembers of Congress ways to restore 
and strengthen a collapsing bridge between welfare and self-reli- 
ance for poor people. 

I want to address my remarks specifically to Title 11 and the jobs 
programs. We strongly support changes in the AFDC program that 
would make it more possible for single mothers especially to move 
from welfare to employment, but we oppose programs that require 
all smgle parents to undertake this challenge on a Government-im- 
posed schedule. 

We urge this committee to examine the generally accepted as- 
sumption that improvements in employment-related services must 
be tied to required participation in welfare and workfare programs. 
We specifically recommend the following: first, that welfare reform 
Illation should acknowledge Government's broad role in pre- 
venting and ending poverty; Jirect assistance to poor families in 
the form of income assistance or training assistance is secondary to 
wvernment's duty to manage the economy in a way that allows 
effective participation of all Americans. 

Second, the bridges to employment that were dismantled in 1981 
should be restored. Specifically, the gross income cap should be re- 
moved from the food stamp program; the earned income deduction 
should be made permanent; and Medicaid should be expanded to 
working poor. Low income workers, not just those on 
AFDC programs, should be eligible to participate voluntarily in 
education and training programs. 

Ti^ird, participation m welfare-to-work programs should be vol- 
untary. Fourth, work and training programs should provide useful 
training that effectivelv improves participants* marketable skills. 
Make-work programs should be abolished. Fifth, States should not 
be permitted to require the participation of absent fathers in any 
work or tredning program. 

Sixth, child care must be legally guaranteed for anyone required 
to participate in any program which takes parent caretakers away 
from their responsibility to care for their children. Seventh, child 
care ^lowances must reflect actual expenses. Eigl \ additional 
funds for education, job training, health care, subsidized child care, 
and social services should be made available through existing chan- 
A^lL^^ creating or expanding work requirements in the 
Ai'DC program. Training services and employment assistance that 
enable wMe earners to keep up with our changing economy should 
be available to people generally without regard to participation in 
a welfare program. 

In conclusion, we in the religious community want to work with 
this committee to make progressive changes in the welfare system 
that enable people to move from welfare to employment. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you, Mr. Keys and Ms. Flower. Let 
me say to you a number of specific things. 
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[The prepared statement of Reverend Keys appear in the appen- 
dix.] 

Senator Moynihan. I want to say to Dr. Glasgow that your testi- 
mony has been very helpful. We agree with you, or I ag'-ee that we 
ought to include language to place community-based organizations 
at the planning, program design and service delivery levels of eau- 
cation, training, and employment programs. We think you are 
right. You raised it with us early this year in informal conversa- 
tions, and we have talked about this with people such as the panel 
that appeared before you— those who do the work— and they agree. 
They think that is right. 

Dr. Glasgow. We appreciate that. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, you have been at this since 1902. You 
know, the Urban League is not new to this subject. 

I would like to say to Ms. Rees about the waiver provisions that 
our provisions on the 10 waivers would absolutely not prohibit any 
recipients' benefits or their eligibility to be reduced or to be denied, 
and specifically include all the civil rights protection. I would hope 
that people might consult their hopes rather than their fears. 

There is just a legacv of an earlier time in our country that ''you 
can't trust the States. ' You are talking to someone who in recent 
years has begun to have the view that you can't trust the Federal 
Government. The States like New Jersey have asked for these 
waivers. They know they are going to have Governor Kean who 
can't do what he wants to do. We have included in our bill a 
waiver for the State of Washington, that just can't wait to work 
this out. They have problems just as New Jersey does. 

These states have different economies, and different patterns of 
life. Our legislation is very tightly designed to help the States, to 
give them the flexibility to meet the specific needs of their welfare 
caseload. 

Senator Chafee, did you have any questions? 

Senator Chafee. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don't have any 
questions. I just want 1.0 thank the panel for what they have given 
us here. We will review it carefully as we proceed with this matter. 
Thank everybody for coming. 

Ms. Rees. Senator, may I make one response to your comments 
just now? 

Senator Moynihan. You surely may. 

Ms. Rees. I think we all realize your very good intent and the 
good intent of many of the governors, and we realize that Governor 
Kean has received his waiver. We think that writing a provision 
such as the one in the bill for Washington State is a good way to 
construct a demonstration, but we feel there are conflicting provi- 
sions in the bill where you try to guarantee protection of benefits 
and civil rights. And then there are other sections where there are 
actual purposes and encouragements to change benefit structure, 
eligibility, etcetera. 

Senator Moynihan. Then let me make just one quick observa- 
tion. I have been at this for a very long time, and if there is one 
persisting idea I keep running into, it is that somehow out there in 
the Nation there are forces, groups, institutions that are desirous 
of seizing on this welfare population and putting it into some kind 
of forced labor. 
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Jf I had to trace it, it would go back to the idea of the reserve 
army of the unemployed, about which we used to bear a lot in the 
1930s. And I offer you the thought-and you don't have to agree- 
that it is not true, not true. 

What is true is that nobody really cares about these people, and 
the less that is said about them, the better. 

Mr. Heintz made the point that if you have some mandatory par- 
ticipation provisions, there will be many places that will simply 
say: Everybody has to participate in a job search program, no 
matter what happens. In most jurisdictions, nothing is done for 
these people-nothing to them or nothing for them. That is the 
problem, and the children are the ones who suffer most. 

Senator Chafee. I would like to echo that, Mr. Chairman. If we 
were dealing with a tax bill, you couldn't find an empty seat in this 
hall. And indeed, we would nave to pipe it up to another room so 
that everybody could hear about it because we might be touching 
somebody's benefit. The problem is that all too few people are con- 
cerned about the children and the devastating statistics that have 
been mentioned here many times. So, I want to thank all of you for 
what you have done in bringing attention of the public to these 
issues. 

You have been working on these issues for years— the Urban 
League and the other groups here— and that is what we have to do. 
You know, people just don t know that these children pre the ones 
who are losing out. So, we are dedicated to try to do something 
about it, and thank you very much for your help. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you all. 

Reverend Keys. Senator, could I just make one remark? 

Senator Moynihan. Surely. 

Reverend Keys. We would like you to look seriously t( our con- 
cerns in terms of mandatory participation because we do feel that 
there are some real concerns there for how that affects children 
and how it affects implementation here. Our concern is coming di- 
rectly from where you acknowledged; we are concerned about how 
these delivery systems would affect children and young mothers, 
and we have some serious concerns there which we would like you 
to address r -riously. 

We have proposed some specific amendments to the legislation 
which would make the lack of assurances into guarantees or else 
allowing a person not to be forced into a job that would make 
things much more palatable to us and many people in our coali- 
tion. 

Senator Moynihan. Fine. We are going to hear some research re- 
ports on that right now. But I repeat to you: Nobody is going io 
force these tolks into anything; they are lUst going to forget about 
them. That is what we have done fpr the last 20 years. That is how 
we ended up where we are today. Thank you all very much. 
• S^^'-j^ conclude our morning, we have Dr. Judith Gueron, who 
IS President of the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
ot New York. We welcome Dr. Gneron, who has been a great 
scarce of help t') us and the work of the MDRC has been a great 
source of help to us also. 

Dr. Gueron, you are well known to this committee and we wel- 
come you, as you oome before us ;yith some research findings on 
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several of the matters that have specifically been discussed this 
morning. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JUDITH M. GUERON. PRESIDENT. MANPOWER 
DEMONSTRATION RESEARCH CORP.. NEW YORK. NY 

Dr, GuERON, Good morning, Senator. I appreciate the opportuni- 
ty to share with you today my observations and, given the time 
available, I will limit myself to discussing the work and training 
provisions of two of the bills before the committee, S. 1511 and S. 

1655, 

Often Congress must make decisions on social policy with strong 
evidence of the problem but little certainty on the effectiveness or 
cost of proposed solutions. Fortunately, we are in a very different 
position today with regard to employment and training programs 
for welfare recipients because of some very serious research con- 
ducted since 1982, 

Let me start by very briefly summarizing the messpge from that 
research, and I will summarize my testim'^^y and a^'k you to in- 
clude the full testimony. 

Senator Moynihan, Of course. 

Dr. GuERON. Let me also note that it is impressive that most of 
the proposals before the committee incorporate in one form or an- 
other those lessons. First, we have learned that welfare employ- 
ment programs can benefit both welfare recipients and taxpayers. 
Across the States studied by MDRC, for example, we saw employ- 
ment rise between 3 and 8 percentage points, which translates into 
earnings gains of between 8 and 37 percent. 

Second, we have learned that we should nonetheless be modest 
in our expectations. This is not a quick fix. Third, we have learned 
that it costs money in the short run to save money in the longer 
run. And finally, we have learned that much of the creativity and 
will is at the State and local .,vels and that new legislation should 
be designed to promote this and protect it. At the same time, we 
see a continuing need for Federal funding. 

Now, in translating these lessons into legislation, we should also 
consider the Nation's 20-year history with the WIN Program, It is 
instructive, 1387 isn't the first time that Congress expressed a pref- 
erence for work over welfare. With less consensus back in 1971, 
Ck)ngress also required that all adult AFDC recipients with school- 
age children register and participate in a welfare employment pro- 
gram. In fact, given limited and later rapidly shrinking resources, 
participation often became a paper process. 

Now, whdt do the research and this experience suggest about 
specific provisions in the work programs of the several bills before 
us? In general, the bills support the idea of State flexibility. It is 
indeed a keystone of the new legislation, but there are complex 
ways in ^\hich particular features of the bills may undercut that 
principle and stifle the kind of experimentation that has been 
going on over the past few years. 

For the remainder of my remarks, I would like to focus on four 
interrelated issues that are likely to affect how States, in fact, 
carry out the legislation: the availability of resources, targeting 
strategies, service mix, and participation standards. 
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Firat, funding. The extent to which congressional enthusiasm for 
mandatory employment programs is actually translated into oper- 
atmg reality will depend on how much money the Federal Govern- 
ment provides, the matching rates, and how much money the 
States put up. Both S. 1655 and S. 1511 recognize the importance of 
assurmg that this country has a minimum national program and 
wisely continue providing base funding at a 90 percent Federal 
match. 

A key point to recognize is that the availability of open-ended 
funding, as m S. 1511, or a $500 million authorization as in S. 1655, 
doesn t guarantee that there will be a $1 billion national program. 
Since 1981, States have been entitled to draw down funds on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis for job search and community work experi- 
ence. 

The General Accounting Office recently reported that States 
have only very modestly matched these fuL Is to date. This suggests 
that t.ie overall response may remain limited, although I am sure 
there will be considerable variation across States. Failure to draw 
down iundmg would not result from a lack of interest on the part 
of States, but making available additional funds and requiring a 
higher match does put a clear additional financial burden on 
States. For example, under the WIN funding arrangement, if the 
Federal Government provided $380 million as they did for a few 
^^^^c ^}}f ^^^^ ^^^^^ ®arJy 1980s, States had to come up with 
a $42 million match. Under S. 1655, if the Federal Government 
really spent $380 million. States would have to put up $263 million 
to draw that down. 

Questions about the size of the financial investment that the 
Federal Government and States will put into the new legislation 
are critical to understanding how the programs are likely to really 
be operated at the State level. WhiL> the potential for additional 
tunding IS encouraging, it shoula be recognized that at the same 
time States are being asked to work with a much larger proportion 
of the AFDC caseload. Based on 1985 data, for example, S. 15x1, 
which requires participation from women with children as young 
as three, would increase the size of the potentially mandatory case- 

o Vr^I^ ^ ^'^ million women to about two million women. 

b. 1655 would increase it still further because there are another 
i.tJ million women that have children under thre^, and most of 
thenri would be included under that bill. In addition, when you are 
serving women with younger children, programs are likely to be 
more expensive to provide the additional child care. 

The second issue is targeting and requiring participation from 
mothers v/ith preschool children. If resources are too limited to 
serve everyone. States must also decide who should be given priori- 
ty. The current bills are informed by two distinct research studies. 

u ^ °y ^^^^^ Ellwood and Mary Jo Bane at Harvard 
which suggested that a specific group of welfare recipients— young 
never-married mothers who are high school dropouts— often 
remain on . le rolls for a long period of time. These findings have 
created considerable interest in serving this group. 

Second, there is MDRC*s work based on studies primarily with 
women with school-aged children that has shown that welfare em- 
ployment programs have their smallest effects on the most job- 
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ready. Knowing who benefits least— the most employable— doesn't 
always tell you who should be served, however. And there has been 
a tendency to put the Bane and Ellwood work together with the 
MDRC rk and assume that the most effective piograms would be 
those serving teen mothers. 

However, it is -*!portant to stress that the research to date does 
not support targeting teen mothers exclusively. Our findings on 
program effectiveness are based on studies for women with school- 
age children. We simply do not yet have solid evidence that manda- 
tory employment and education Sv^rvices will work for younger 
mothers or prove cost effective, although there is clearly a reason 
to try this. 

S. 1511 may have struck a good balance on targeting by mandat- 
ing that 60 percent of the funds go to long-term recipients, recidi- 
vists, and young mothers. S. 1655 also notes the importance of tar- 
geting and identifies young mothers. However, concentrating serv- 
ices on that young population and mandating a specific participa- 
tion level may be risky at the current time. 

The third issue is flexibility in program design. One of the most 
remarkable developments in recent years has been the interest, ex- 
perimentation, and sense of ownership that States have evinced; 
and it is critical that Federal policy continue to foster this. It 
should be recognized that, given the funding constraints that I Just 
mentioned, most States will have to decide whether to limit the 
number of people they serve or the services provided. 

I would suggest that we continue to leave this choice up to the 
States. The research to date suggests that many different programs 
can be effective— relatively low cost programs and also higher cost 
programs which iome new evidence suggests may have delayed but 
increasing payoffs. 

We also have some hints in the research that some of the very 
longest teriii multiproblem recipients may require larger invest- 
ments. This kind of flexibility is inherent in both of the current 
legislative proposals; however, other provisions in S. 1655 could se- 
riously undercut the apparent freedom offered to States. 

Ana that gets to my fourth point on requiring high levels of par- 
ticipation. When you know something works, it seems wise to 
assure tuat more of it gets done. And knowing that welfare employ- 
ment programs can be cost effective would seem to suggest that 
States J "^uld be required to reach a very large share of the case- 
load. The obvious way to do this is to set high participation stand- 
ards and penalize States for not meeting them. 

One of the key ways in which S. 1655 and 3. 1511 differ is the 
role of participation standards. S. 1655 sets increasingly ambitious 
targets over time; and S. 1511 does not mandate the use of partici- 
pation standards. 

The critical element to keep in mind in assessing these altf»rna- 
tive approaches is that, in the short run, p'^rticipation costs moi.^jy. 
The WIN program never delivered on its participation mandate be- 
cause it never had the funds to develop training or work slots for 
all eligibles. If programs were really richly funded, high participa- 
tion standards might pose operational challenges but would not 
force States to make possibly counterproductive programmatic 
choices; but the reality is likely to be different. 
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As we have seen, funds are likely to still remain limited; and if 
funds remain low, States will be forced either to serve many people 
with very little or a smaller proportion with a mix of high and low 
intensive services. 

Simple arithmetic suggests the importance of two numbers in as- 
sessing the impact of participation standards: the program budget 
and the number of people that will have to be reached in order to 
result in the d^^sired participation level. Dividing the former by the 
latter gives the average amount that could be spent per eligible. 

For example, if the Federal Government spent the full $500 mil- 
lion authorized under S. 1655 and States provided another $335 
million, as CBO estimates they would in 1992, there would be $835 
million available to provide services for a mandatory caseload of 
close to 3 million women, which translates into roughly $280 per 
eligible person on an annual basis. In MDRC's evaluations, three 
out of the four States with positive impacts spent considerably 
more than this, working with women with school-age children. 

This is also notably less per mandatory case than WIN had at its 
peak, especially if you look at WIN in 1986 dollars, when States 
were unable to provide services to the majority of the mandatory 
caseload. 

In these circumstances, except in the few States which will pro- 
vide substantial funds, setting high participation standards can 
lead to one of two outcomes: either States will fail to meet them or 
they will have to spread resources very thinly, in fact losing any 
real flexibility in program design. 

In addition to restricting State flexibility, high participation re- 
quirements raise other problems. I would argue that the wide- 
spread support for welfare employment programs grows from their 
apparent fit with prevailing values and also their seeming success 
in meeting the dual objectives of improving the well-being of wel- 
fare recipients and saving money; that is doing both of these. Re- 
quiring participation is usually viewed as a means to these ends, 
not as an end in itself. 

The research to date shows that programs providing a modest 
level of services can meet this dual objective, but new findings sug- 
gest the risk of assuming that these could be replicated on a -^uch 
larger scale without substantially expanded funds. That is, vi. :re 
may be a minimum average expenditure level below which pro- 
grams mav not be very effective. 

Research just completed on a program operated in a major urban 
area suggests what may happen if limited funds are spread across 
the full mandatory caseload. Given a large caseload, a budget of ap- 
proximately $150 per case, caseload ratios of about 300 to one, the 
program focused more on administrative and monitoring functions 
than on providing direct services. That is about what could be done 
with r>at level of resources. An emphasis on participation and 
sanctic is produced different results than we have seen in other 
States. 

Taxpayers saved some money; but \;elfare recipients, on average, 
did not experience employment or earnings gains. 

Beyond these concerns, there are other more practical reasons to 
avoid setting high participation standards at this time. There are 
currently no good national data on participation in the WIN pro- 
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gram that could serve as a benchmark for establishing national 
standards. 

Moreover, measured participation rates are very sensitive to how 
participation is defined and to elements that vary widely across 
States. States will not be on a level playing field in trying to meet 
any uniform national participation standard. 

All of these considerations suggest that it is premature to set am- 
bitious national standards for a new program. Instead, Congress 
should assure that the data are collected on participation and on 
actual program outlays so we will know just how much is ^eally 
available; and based on this information, reasonable targets could 
be established. 

My final point relates to evaluation. My comments today suggest 
that we now know enough to move forward on expanding the wel- 
fare employment system, and that there is a sufficient knowledge 
base for action at the current time. But many questions remain 
open and deserve careful study in the future. 

Bearing this in mind, I would advise you to ensure, as the bills 
do, that there will be rigorous evaluation of future State programs. 
Experimentation without solid research will not yield information 

/Ut how to improve the welfare employment system, or the 
^iDC benefit system, in the future. We believe that the Federal 
Government should take the lead in this and not leave the design 
and funding of evaluations solely to States. 

In conclusion, let me again congratulate this committee for 
moving forward on a critical issue and urge you to weigh carefully 
the alternative approaches recommended in these bills. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Gueron appears in the appendix.] 

Senator Moynihan. We thank you. Dr. Gueron. 

Senator Chafee? 

Senator Chafee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Gueron, first of 
all, as I understand what you are saying, it is be careful about this 
participation business and mandatory requirements because what 
will happen is, if you have to reach a certain participation rate, 
then everybody will run out and take the people who are going to 
get jobs, anyway, and work with them and see that they do get the 
job, whereas the tough cases might be the teenage mothers who 
have small infants at home. They are the ones who really ought to 
get work and ought to get attention, but they are very expensive; 
and you are not going to get much of a yield out of it, as far as 
improving your record goes. Is that what you v ^re saying? 

Dr. Gueron. That is part of the point, but also, as the standards 
creep up over time, you are going to have to just serve everyone 
with very little, and you may spread the money so thin that 

Senator Chafee. You can't do any job well? 

Dr. Gueron. Right. You move backwards instead of moving for- 
ward. That is my concern. 

Senator Chafee. Right. I understand that. Then, basically, your 
conclusion, as I get it, is that first we have to monitor this; but 
second, we must keep the creativity at the local level as much as 
possible. Now, my question is this: How do you keep the creativity 
and will at the local level— and by local, we mean State and, in 
some instances, it is a city— if the Federal Government is stepping 
in and carrying most of the cost? As a governor, I found that when 
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a program— and I am not talking about a human assistance pro- 
gram—let s just take another example. Let's take a road program. 
When we got into a 90/10 road program, I always found that, as a 
governor, I was rather casual about what we did because the Feder- 
ni Government was carrying so much of it; but when it got into a 
70/30 program or a 60/40 or a 50/50 program, then I really paid 
attention because it was our dollars; and 1 wanted to see the thing 
run right. 

Now, if we get the Federal Government canying a substantial 
portion of the burden here, where is the incentive on the local level 
to have this creativity in this woild to try and do something? 

Dr. GuERON. That is a very good point. I would just say that nei- 
ther of the bills has the Fedv^ral Government carrying a heavy 
share of the load. What the bills do is assure that there will be a 
vej^ minimal national progr ■ m. 

The WIN program now bas been cut 70 percent since 1981. It is 
at that level that 90/10 money will be continued. So, there will be 
a small 90/10 pot available for States; but on top of that. States 
dependmg on the bill, either have to come up with a doilar-for- 
d-^llar match or a 60/40 ratio so that there will be a very strong 
State investment in any expanded programs. Indeed, that is one of 
the reasons why I say that there is quite a good deal of uncertainty 
as to how large the welfare employment program will be 5 years 
from now because we don't know how States will respond. 

Senator Moynihan. I wonder if my colleague would let me be a 
httle more specific on that? There are a number of States which 
M-e not prospering just now, and the prospect of having to take up 
the 60/40 ratio just seemed to be more than they could handle. So, 
what we have sai-* is that, for what you now have under WIN— 
that much reducea program— will continue at 90/10; but you'll re- 
ceive a lower 60/40 match for any new spending. 

Senator Chafee. You heard the testimony, and you have not only 
heard it here, but vou are very deeply involved in this, so you are 
aware of the problems with what we might call the "hard core" 
cases: the teenager who has no education and has no self-respect or 
self-confidence, has not married, has a child— all the worst case 
scenanos— no support from home. Now, those are the cases where 
there would be a tendency, as the States try to improve their 
record and look good, to duck. Yet, we heard the testimony from 
Ms. WJcox from Maine, that with intensive help— and this is high 
cost— things can be done. Do you share that optimistic note? 

Dr. GuERON. I share the view that we want to give the States the 
flexibility and the signal to serve high-risk grou' \ Both of these 
bills make an important change over WIN in the past by specifical- 
ly saying: We know there are high-cost groups, and States should 
be urged and particular incentives are set for them to focus on 
those groups. 

I think we have some evidence the programs can work. We know 
niueh less about mandatory programs for young mothers. They 
simply haven t been done on a large sca^e, only under waivers in 
some States m recent years and without much research. So, I think 
there are questions about what approaches are most effective; but 
there is lots of evidence to suggest that States should be encour- 
aged to mdce the investment in those groups. 
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Senator Chafee. How would you react to the statistics on one- 
third of participants dropping out of their jobs after 15 months that 
was talked about earlier? 

Dr. GuERON. There is a lot of turnover on the welfare rolls and 
there is a lot of recidivism. 

Senator Moynihan. I think the Senator was speaking of the ex- 
peri<jnce in Maine. 

Dr. GuERON. Right. 

Senator Chafee. What is the term you used, "high risk**? 

Dr. GuERON. High risk. I am not particularly familiar with the 
statistics that she was citing, but they don't surprise me. I don't 
consider that devastating either, if you can keep 30 percent of the 
people employed. 

Senator Chafee. No, 70 percent, or two-thirds. 

Senator Moynihan. No, two-thirds. 

Dr. GuERON. Oh, two-thirds. All right. That is very successful. 
Senator Moynihan. That has been your message to us. If you can 
do one-third, that is good. 
Dr. GuERON. Absolutely. 
Senator Moynihan. Right. 

Dr. GuERON. You don t have to make a big difference to make 
these programs /ay for themselves, and er ■5cially if you are deal- 
ing with groups of people that stay on the rolls a long period of 
time. 

Senator Chafee. Which would be this group. 

Dr. GuERON. Certainly, this group. People in this group are often 
long-term recipients. 

Senator Chafee. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you, sir. If I may say, as a former 
gcvemor, I think you were speaking very clearly. The message that 
MDRC has brought to us is that there is not a great deal that can 
be done suddenly; but there are important things that can be done 
steadily, and particularly now that we have the demography going 
for us. For the first time in all of our adult lives, we are not being 
overwhelmed by numbers. The population that is aged 18 to 24 
drops by a quarter between now and the year 2000. You know, it is 
not for nothing that Maine has got the lowest unemployment rate 
in 31 years. For the first time in 31 years, there are not just new 
cohorts crashing into that age group. 

So, when you can make small differences steadily, they add up. 
Cur legislation, by a CBO estimate, begins saving money in its fifth 
year; the costs begin to go down. 

Senator Chafee. Let me ask you, if I might, one quick question. 
What do you find in your studies about immigrant groups? Is that 
figure as a separate category in your studies? I think you can sepa- 
rate them out: Southeast Asians, Hispanics, Puerto Ricans, and 
maybe other groups, South Ameri-^ans as opposed to Central Amer- 
icans. What do you find from that? 

Dr. GuERON. Unfortunately, Senator, I think we know less tnan 
we ought to know. Some of that is because programs have had diffi- 
culty with language issues. For example, the program we studied 
in California explicitly did not have multilingual job club work- 
shops for non-English or Spanish speaking people. in that case, 
Southeast Asians— a large group in California— were not part of 
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the program. In other cases, where Hispanics certainly have been, 
we have not had numbers large enough to distinguish impacts. So, 
I don't think there is good evidence of the effect of programs on 
immigrants. 

Senator Moynihan. Can I give you a specific? We have heard 
much testimony at the subcommittee level. We heard from an offi- 
cial from Merced County, California, who described their welfare 
caseload which includes a very large group of persons who are re- 
ceiving AFDCU. They are Hmongs from Laos. They have settled 
there, and they are a preagricultural community; and learning the 
ways of modern life and so forth is going to take them some time. 
They need temporary assistance, in the interim. 

Senator Chafee. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you. I would like to thank all of our 
panelists. K seems to me that one more hearing of the full commit- 
tee ought to have about exhausted the range of information and 
advice we could get. I hope that, after that, we can proceed to mark 
up a bill. I hope people do not go away disheartened. This legisla- 
tion has not been shelved; we have heard s^Dme very vigorous asser- 
tions that it ought not to be. Thank you ver>' much. 

[Whereupon, at 12:41 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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CCWRO represents welfare recipients in California. We have carefully 
reviewcdS 1750andS1511. We have discussed the provisions of these bills 
with the various welfare rights organizations and welure recipients. 

Recipients are eager to see a welfare reform bill which actually modifies 
the cuirent AFDC program helping ihem obtain and maintain gainful 
employment and eventually overcome poverty. Bo^h bills fail to meet this 
objective. The same is true about the bills under consideration on the 
House side. 

S 1511 would increase the mandatory participation in the workfare program 
to 90% of the caseload from the existing 30%. It would also allow ten 
states to obtain waivers to operate a welfare program Uiat will discard the 
existing categorical programs designed to protect families from poverty. 

The bill would also add to the number of persons who will be vulnerable 
to the inhumane sanctions of ihe AFDC program. In return for this, the 
only positive feature of S 1511 is the mandatory coverage of two-parent 
families, which passed in the House in previous years and defeated in C'^n- 
ference because of the opposition from the then Republican Senate. 

CCWRO has published a scction-by-section analysis of S 1511 containing 
numerous recommendations. 

There is a certain portion of the caseload who are on aid for an extended 
period. Tl- the people that "welfare reform" should clearly target. 
All bills inctoduced to date fail to do this. Rather, what they do is to 
propose a program that will allow states to require up to 90% of the 
caseload to become mandator^ participants of a woricfare program, 
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including applicants, this is spreading thin our limited resources. These 
bills do not require States to limit mandatory participation to those 
individuals who really need a help»ng hand - the long term recipients who 
have been on aid for more than 4 or 6 years and have c'nldren over the age 
of 12 years. 

S 1511 mandates States to provide cash aid to all two- parent families in 
reium for mandating 907c of the caseload to panicipate in a workfait 
program and to give a carte blanche waiver authority to 10 states. 

S 1511 and the other bills introduced basically keep the existing program in 
place without meaningful and positive changes which are vitally needed 
in the AFDC program. 

What is Needed? 

• All pregnant women should be eligible for AFDC. This is not the case 
in most states. This is a primary cause of the high incidence of infant 
mortality in Amenca among low-income persons. 

• The work incentives of the pre OBRA cuts should be restored to make 
sure that families are able to feed their children after they obtain entry !evel 
jobs. 

We have seen many families with children go hungry and become 
homeless, even in c.\ses where their carctakes are working. 

• Emergency Assistance should be mandatory to all States. Many States 
do not panicipate in the Emergency Assistance program, or they misuse 
this program to enhance federal fundmg for their pet projects, such as the 
State of Califomia and many other States. 

• Provide cash aid to all poor persons, even those without children, who 
are not disabled, blind or over the age of 65 years old. 

• Provide automatic supplemental payments to persons whose income is 
reduced due to retrospective budgeting. 

• Remove unnecessary penalties for late reporting. 
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DISCUSSION What is welfare reforni in 1987? Welfare reform in 1987 is subtle: "It's a 

OF WELFARE workhouse without walls, and most of the workers are women." The 

REFORM public record reveals that between 1973 and 1985. the number of people 

IN 1987 Jiving in families below the federal poveny line, rose by 41 from 18 3 

million to 25.7 million. In 1975, net outlays on AFDC were nearly $17 
billion (in 1985 dollars) By 1985, outlays had fallen to $14 billion. 

Under current law, only 30% of the caseload is required to io mandatory 
workfare. Under Congressman's Downey's bill (HR 1720) the number of 
mandatory panicipants will increase over 100%, about 77% of the total 
caseload. 



Lnderthe Moynihan bill (S 1511) over 90% l .ne families receiving AFDC 
would be required to panicipate in a workfare program. Under the 
Repubhcan bill over 95% of families receiving AFDC would be required 
to participate in a workfare program. 

Even the most punitive workfare programs proposed by Ronald Reagan 
never included forcing mothers, still breast feeding their babies, toprovi Ic 
free labor to federal, state and local governmental agencies. 

In reality, how does workfare save money? According to a New York State 
repon, between the years of July 1985 - June 1986, the State of New Yoric 
saved $17.5 million by sanctioning families for alleged noncooperation 
with their work progranis. While saving $17.5 million through barbaric 
sanctions, they only saved $6.5 million by actually finding jobs for 
workfare panicipants. So how will workfare save money? The answer is 
sanctions. 

We wonder if liie endorsement of work requirements for parents of 
children under the age of six means that we as a society have decided that 
all children under 6 years of age are best served by being cared for by 
someone other than their parents. We do not agree. We still believe in 
traditional family values. We believe that children should be raised by 
their parents and not by child care centers. 

It IS interesting to note the inconsistencies that the welfare reform debate 
reveals. On one hand, we are told that the absent parent should supp-^n the 
children, and the States are required toenforce the child suppon laws. On 
the other hand, if the States are not doing their job» rather than sanctioning 
States, women who are trying to raise their children, are forced to leave 
them and work off their welfare checks or face severe financial sanctions. 
Why not impose similar sanctions against Sutes for failing to do their job 
in securing child support payments'^ 
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STATES SHOULD 

NOT BE 

ALLOWED TO 

OPERATE 

INEFFICIENT 

WORK 

PROGRAMS 



Most of the current proposed legislation throws money at the States and 
tells them to run a workfare program and the only criteria is to make sure 
that everybody is participating in the program. 

Why is Congress p.-oposing these programs? To get welfare recipients into 
jobs and off of welfare? If this is the goal, then States should be required 
to either do the job or admit that they cannot do the job. There is zero 
accountabihty in all of the current welfare bills directly related to the actual 
goals of the progran. Such failure of accountability makes sense if the 
purpose of the program is to punish welfare motiiers for being poor. But 
if it is enacted for the purpose of making them independent and self- 
sufficient, then States should either be required to do the job or be fired for 
not bemg able to do the job. 



THE WELFARE 
AGENCY SHOULD 
NOT OPERATE 
WORK 
PROGRAMS 



The State welfare agency is the wrong entity to operate a work program. 
When you have a cardiac problem, you do not run to your lawyer and ask 
for medical assistance, you see your doctor. If the problem to mat w( Ifare 
recipients need education, job training and jobs, then the appropriate 
agency is not the welfare department, rather it is the "jobs department", 
also known as tiie Department of Labor and the State employment 
agencies. 



SUPPORTIVE Most of the bills, including th** Senate bills do not assure that participants 

SERVICES ARE ^'^^ receive child care assistance. 
NOT PROVIDED 

TO PARTICIPANTS California, the Legislature appropriated millions of dollars for child 
care, but many of those dollars were not spent, eventbough the county 
plans, based upon valid studies, showed the immense need for child care. 

Fresno County requested fundmg to provide child care to 80% of the 
caseload. After one year only 8% of the participants were given child care. 
Many participants are told that the count)' does not provide chil J care. 
They are told to either tlnd someone to watch their child(rcn/ or face 
sanctions. 

A woman in San Diego had her grandchildren taken away by Child 
Protective Services because they were home alone while she was working 
off the welfare check she receives for her grandchildren. Yes, grandpar- 
ents caretakers are also required to participate in the various work pro- 
grams that are under consideration at this time. 
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Under the California program, if the client docs not have child care, they 
do not have to panicipate in the GAIN program. Who gets child care? 
Those who"necd it" as determined by the county welfare depanment. The 
following is an actual experience we had in California concerning a GAIN 
participant with a child care problem. 

This GAIN participant found a job after looking for work for 5 days. She 
was not provided with child care while she searched for work because her 
child was in school, thus she did not "need" child care. 

On the fifth day someone offered her a job. She was overjoyed. She could 
finally get off of welfare. But in order to take the job, she needed child care 
for her 7 year old after school. She called her GAIN workerand told him 
that she found a job and needed child care to start working the next day. 
The GAIN worker informed the client that the county really docs not have 
any child care and most of the child care centers have a waiting list. 

"What do I do?" she asked her worker. "You don't have to lake the job if 
you don't have child care and you will not be sanctioned." She then calls 
her employer back and tells him that she cannot take the job because she 
docs not have child care. The employer did not say much, but in the back 
of his mind he is thinking about this welfare mother as another lazy welfare 
recipient who doesn't want to work and uses child care as an excuse to 
continue to collect welfare. In fact, the employer has read in the 
newspapers that the GAIN program has millions of dollars for child care, 
thus, she must be a lazy bum. 

The employer then calls his Senator's and Cbngressperson's office 
complaining about lazy welfare recipients. Then the AFDC mother calis 
her worker and asks, "Whatdo I do now?" The GAIN worker replies,"You 
have 10 continue to look for work or else you will be sanctioned." 

Now Senators, wc a?k you, does this sound fair? Any reasonable person 
would shake their head and say that this was an insane situation. 

Would the existing welfare reform bills allow tl.*s situation to happen? 
YES, 

How do we remedy this problem? Very simple. Mandate that no person 
shall be required to participate in any work program unless they have been 
given a certificate of child care slot at a specified child care center if they 
need child care, or when they become in need of child care. This would 
insure that no one would have to turn down a job. 
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One of ihc major features of the work programs are the sanctions. Ilie 
pnmaiy savings realized from most work requirements and workfarc 
programs are through financial sanctions. 

What are the current sanctions? Under current practice, if the principle 
wage earner of a two-parent family fails to participate in the work 
program, then the entire family is denied all cash aid benefits for a three 
month period, and for six month pcnod for any second and subsequent 
failure to participate. 

In the case of a single parent family, the parent who violates the workfarc 
roles is deprived of his or her share of cash aid for a three-month period 
for the first instance, and six-months for the second and subsequent 
incident. 

What vNOuld you say to a child who is hungry because his or her father 
failed to meet the workfarc rules? You say. sorry child you have to starve 
for three or six months because daddy was bad. Moreover, what if daddy 
IS now willing to cooperate. Why continue to punish the children when 
daddy is willing to cooperate. Senator, this is an outrageous situation. 
Docs It sound like the policy of a civilized society? This is what S 1511 and 
the other proposed, so-called welfare reform bills would provide for. 

Moreover, if any of these bills arc enacted, we anticipate a great increase 
in the number of families who will be sanctioned, because more and more 
families will be vulnerable to these sancDons given the increase number 
of mandatory panicipants and the increased funding for workfarc bureau- 
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CONCLUSION In closing, we would suggest that the provisions of S I5II which gives 

then states waivers tooperate any kindof program should be repealed 
because it would open the door for total and vicious abuse by Slates. 

We would oppose any increase b the number of mandatory panici- 
pants in workfare programs, when those persons can volunteer to 
participate in work programs aiid there is noc vidence ihaimandaiory 
participation enhances the number of persons who overcome pov- 
eny. 

In fact, we believe that mandatory panicipation in these programs 
should be limited to those who have been on aid for more than six 
years and have a child over » he age of twelve years. 

Participants should be guaranteed a child care slot by giving them a 
cemficaie of a specified child care center when they find a job. All 
supponive services shall be given to participants through advance 
payments, unless the panicipani waives this or her right to an 
advance payment. 

Finally, sanctions should only apply against the parent who refused 
to panicipaie in a work program for so long as the parent continues 
to refuse to participate. Once the parent agrees to participate, then the 
sanctions should be set aside and their aid shall be restored beginnmg 
that same day. If the parent fails to cooperate more than twice in a 
one month period, then only the parent should be sanctioned for a 30- 
day pcnod. 

Again, thank you for the opponunity to present our vjews before this 
Committee. Wc will be glad to provide any kind of input that the 
Committee wishc.;. 
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INTRODUCTION 



$. i5i) wcuid change the nome from ' AFDC' to 'Child Support Supplement Program' 
and would retain the current overall AFDC program, with several major exceptions: 

• It would mandate that all States provide old to two-parent families. 

• It would mandate that all parents with children over the age of three years must parf 'icl- 
pate in a workfare program. 

• Would otlow States to require parents ( and bath parents) with children over the age of 
I to become mandatory participants in a workfare program; 

• Provides maximum flexibility to States to operate a workfare program: 

• Provide hardly an y flexibify for participants of the workfare prograrp; 

• Makes some modifications in the child support tows to enhance the amount of child 
support to recover expenditures for AFDC: 

• Authorizes various demonstration programs for States; 

• Authorizes 10 States to coryduct demonstration programs whereby they would be at>le 
to consolidate ttie federal funds for AFC. child welfare services. JOBS program. Foster 
Corf* and Adoptions Assistance and Social services block grant funds to be used without 
the current federal protectlorts, except that families included In the waiver project cannot 
have their benefits decreased below what they are receiving rJior to the application for 
waiver. 

• Provides States with increased funding tc operate a workfare program in America, 
which would Increase the number of welfare/workf are bureaucrats. 

• Most of the severe Reagan AFDC cutbacks of 198 1 remain In place. 

SUMMARY 

In summary the bill waukJ include two-parents families and force 90% of the AFDC popula- 
tion into working for their AFDC benefits free of charge for the federal State and local 
governments. Workfare has always had the sole purpose ofpumzhing the poor for being 
poor This bill would entrance the number of persons who will be punished for bemg poor 
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TITLE I 



CHILD SUPPORT AND ESTABLISHMENT OF PATERNITY 



SECTION lOI-Mandatory Income Withhold- 
ing 

Summary of (he Section 

This section provides that the employer of the 
absent parent will automatically withhold the child 
support portion of the wages, unless both parents 
agree to an alternative arrangementor when States 
find good cause to rely on an alternative arrange* 
ment. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

Unlike helping single-parent households whose 
absent parents receive above middle class income 
in salaries and wages and do not want to pay child 
support, this section will not drastically affect 
those single*parent households whose absent par* 
ent work at minimum wages and now pay court* 
ordered child support in an amount which repre* 
sents a significant amount of.their wages. 

Many of these low paid workers arc the primary 
wage earners for their second family. The courts in 
most States do not consider the fact that because 
these low wage earners do not have the money to 
hire an attorney to fight the District Attorney, the 
low wage earner pays more in :hild supporc. 

Recommendation 

Revise this section to limit the percentage of the 
wages that can be withheld by taking into consid- 
eration the absent parents current family expenses 
and liabilities. 

SECTION 102-Chitd Support Disregard 

Summary of the Section 

This section clarifies current la w by specifying th at 
States shall disregard, for the purposes of deter* 



mining cash aid benefits, the first $50 from any 
child support received by the family, so long as the 
absent paient maue the payments on time. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

Current law, as is now applied, punishes AFDC 
children for the absent parent's late payments. 
Some current absent parents intentionally make 
these payments late so the custodial parent will not 
receive the $50 disregard. 

Recommendation 

Provide that the $50 disregard shall be paid to the 
custodial parrntwheneverachildsupport payment 
for any month is received from the noncustodial 
parent. 



SECTION 103-State Guidelin'^ for Child Sup- 
port Awards 

Summary of the Section 

This section provides that the States shall establish 
guidelines for determination of child support lev* 
els by judges and State officia!s. These guidelines 
will be reviewed and updated oncee very two years. 

All current and new cases will be reviewed to 
establish child support payments based upon the 
new levels. Both parents will receive a 30-day 
notice stating that the child support levels are being 
revised in accordance with the new guidelines. 

Exceptions may be made to these guidelines on a 
case by case basis. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

This is a good policy for those one*parcnt head of 
households whose absent parents earn wages or a 
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SECTION ll2*Increased Federal Assistance 
for Paternity Estr.blishment 

Summary of the Section 

This section raises the federal matching rate to 90% 
(from 68% in fiscal year 1988) for State costs for 
laboratory tests used to detcmiinc paternity. 

Recipient Impact Statement None 



salary above the middle class income and do not 
pay their child support. 

This policy is no; so good for those absent parents 
who earn money under the poverty level and are 
ordered to pay a large percentage of the wages to 
the District Attorney. It is to be noted that the local 
District Attorney receives a portion of all money 
collected. 

This section wiil allow upper class absent parents 
to hire an attorney to reduce the amount of child 
support he or she will have topay, while a low wage 
earner will generally not be represented by counsel 
because he cannot afforU attorney's fees. 



finally, this section fails to establish a process or 
guidelines for Suies to establish child suppon 
responsibilities of absent oarents. 

Recommendation 

This section should be revised to establish mandct* 
tory guidelines that the Sute shall follow in setting 
child support payment guidelines. In part, these 
guidelines should specify a maximum percentage 
lhat could be ordered as child suppon against an 
abscntparcnt livingat or below thepoveity level or 
living on a fixed income, workmen's compensa* 
tion or unemployment insurance benefits. 



SECTION in*P«rformance Standards for 
Establishment of paternity 

.Summary of the Section 

This section establishes performance standards for 
States to establish paternity. 

Recipient Impact Statement None 

Recommendations None 



Recommendations None 



SECTION 121* Requirement for Prompt State 
Response 

Summary of the Section 

This section would require that the Secretary of 
HHS establish a time limit in which a State must 
accept and respond to requests for assistance in 
establishing and enforcing child suppon orders 
from individuals and other States. 

HHS must establish an advisory committee com* 
posed of various State officials for input into these 
rep.ulaiions. This advisory committee shall hear 
testimony and complaints from the public regard* 
ing the child supp-n program, administrative 
problems and the speed of collections. 

Recipient Impact 

I-ike most welfare reform bills, this bill also ig- 
nores (he consumer, the parent r^eiving the child 
support 

Although this section is designed to te responsive 
to the consumers, the Secretary will not have con- 
sumer representatives on the committee. 
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Recommendation 

This advisory committee should mclude an equal 
number of representation from the consumers, 
such as representation from local and statewide 
welfve rights organizations, the National Welfare 
Rights Union, Legal Services* women's groups, 
etc. 



SECTION122-Mandatory Automated Track- 
ing and Monitoring System 

Summary of the Section 

This section requires the State to establish an 
automated tracking system withm 10 years of the 
enacmient of '.his section. 



The federal government will pay 90% of the costs. 
Recipient Impact Statement None. 
Recommendations None 



SECTION 123*Additional Information Sour«:e 
for Parent Locater Service 

Summary cfthe Section 

This section would authorize HHS to have access 
to wage information maintained by the Depanmcnt 
of Labor. This would include mformation regard- 
ing the identity of individuals receiving Ur.cm- 
ployment Insurance Benefits. 

Recipient Impact Statement None 



SECTION 1244.Use of Social Security Num- 
bers to Identify Parents 

Summary of the Section 

This section mandates that Slates ot .ain the social 
security numbers from both parents at the time ol 
the birth of the child. States would be allowed lo 
waive this requirement for good cause. 

Recipient Impact Statement None 

Recommendations None 



SECTION 125-Commis$iun on Interstate Child 
Support 



Summary of the Section 

This section establishes a commission for the pur 
pose of holding a national conference to discuss 
reforming the child support system. 

Recipient Impact Statement None 

Recommendations None 



Recommendations None 
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TITLE II 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES AND BASIC SKILLS (JOBS) PROGRAMS 



SECTION 201. Establishment of the JOBS 
program in All Political Subdivisions 
Summary of the Section 



This provision requires each Stale to submit a 
plan to establish a JOBS program in all political 
subdivisions of the State. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

Not all political entities ha/e the assets and re- 
sources to operate a workfaic program. Small 
counties as well as counties with high unem- 
ployment rates could operate such a program 
only if th'' federal and Stale governments pour 
money into the county to operate a wasteful 
program. Once the county must pay a reasonable 
share of the operation expenses of the program, 
it would be evident that operating such a pro- 
gram is not feasible. 

Those counties in California whoh?ve submit- 
ted a GAIN plan, stating that all persons will 
become employed, turn around and apply for an 
exemption for participating in the food stamp 
employment and iraining program because the 
county has no jobs. 



Local entities will operate any program, so long 
as the money comes from Washington, even if 
there arc 100 clients and five job opportunities in 
the county. 

Recommendation 

Establish specific guidelines, such as, manda- 
tory individual panicipation in the JOBS pro- 
gram shall occur if the unemployment rate of the 



county is less than 4%. If the unemployment rate 
of the county is greater than 4%, individual panici- 
pauon in the JOBS program should be voluntary. 



SECTION 201.(2)-Involving the Private Sector 
in JOBS 

Summary of the Section 

This section mandates that State welfare agencies 
involve the private sector in the formulation of the 
JOBS program to make sure that clients are being 
trained for jobs that are available in the community. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

This section, like a previous section, ignores the 
consumers of this program and their representa- 
tives. 

It assumes that the decision made by the private 
sector employers are based on what is best for the 
poor, and the poor should rely and depend upon the 
private sector to do the "right thing". 

We believe that in order for the poor to become 
independtnt, they must be involved in the plan- 
ning and designing of the plan. To rely on others to 
make them independent merely breeds depend- 
ency. 

Recommendation 

Mandate that States meaningfully and equally 
involve the poo- and their representatives in the 
planning process and design of the JOBS program. 
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SECTION 202(3).Stat€ Welfare Agency to 
Administer the JOBS Program 

Summary of the Provision 

This section provides that the State welfare agency 
shall operate the JOBS program. 

Redpient Impact Statement 

This provision is the major problem with the JOBS 
Program. The Congress will require the State 
welfare agency, which administered a jobs and 
training program, to operate the JOBS program for 
the poor. 

When you have chest pains, you do not call your 
lawyer, you rush to the hospital to see a doctor. 

In this case, welfare recipients need training and 
education. The agency that has been doing this, and 
continues to do this, is the Employment and Train- 
ing Agency of the Department of Labor. This bill 
distinguishes between welfare recipients and all 
other unemployed persons by placing them in a 
different categoty for experimental purposes by 
wclfarc/workfare officials. Welfare and workfarc 
officials have no experience in employment a^id 
training services 

This problem has surfaced in the California 
workfarc program, when it designated the training 
and education responsibility to the county welfare 
department. During the first year of operation by 
Fresno County, only 106 persons found employ- 
ment with sufficient wages to make the families 
self'sufficient. The State employment agency 
found jobs for 789 persons during the fiscal year of 
1984-1985. It appears that the State employment 
agency outperfomicd the State welfare agency by 
over 700%; yet. Congress still tries to transfer the 
administration of the JOBS program to the welfare 
agency. 



SECTION 201.(4).Malntcnance of FISCAL 
Efforts By States 

Summary of the Provision 

States WiW not be allowed to use JOBS money to 
replace State funds that were used for workfare 
programs during fiscal year 1986. 

Recipient Impact Statement 
No-e 

Recommendation 
None 



SECTION 201(5)-AII Nonexempt Persons Re- 
quired to Participate 

Summary of the Provision 

This provision provides that ill mandatory partici- 
pants shall be required to participate in the JOBo 
program, unless they do not have child care. Any 
person receiviiig cash aid may voluntec' to partici- 
pate. Moreover. States may allow, or require un- 
employed absent parents to participate in the JOBS 
program. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

The provision would force women who do not have 
adequate child care arrangements, to participate in 
the JOBS program. The provision docs not contain 
sufficient protection insuring available child care 
when the participant receives a job offer. 

This provision leaves the door wide open for State 
welfare officials to abuse poor women by requiring 
a 12 year old child to supervise a 6 year old sibling. 
This very problem is now occuring in Yuba 
County, California. This provision contains noth- 
ing to prevent the situation whereby the mother is 
forced to go to workfare and leave her children 
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\vithout any supervision, only to come home and 
find that the children have been removed from the 
home by Child Protection Services, another arm of 
ihc welfare department. This happened in San 
Dicgo. California. 

While child care is not mandatory, it is only pro- 
vided if the State agency can be shown that the 
parent needs child care arrangements. 

We are contemptuous of the practice of forcing 
parentR lo become slaves to the federal. State or 
local government because they are poor or cannot 
find jobs with wages high enough to support their 
f.miilics in st{\ economy that needs at le. *t 6 or more 
percent unemployment. 



Recommendation 

Mandate that a "certificate of a child care slot" at a 
designated child care center is to be made available 
to any person who participates in the program 
before the recipient is required to participate in the 
program. When the participant has a certificate of 
a child care slot at a designmated child carte center, 
and isoftered a job, he or she will not have to refuse 
loacceptthe jobdue to lack of child care and then 
turn around and look for work again. 



SECTION 201(6)-Exemptions 

Summary of ti:e Provision 

This provision contains most of the current exemp- 
tion*;. It also includes the categories of mandatory 
panicipants which includes custodial parents with : 

a. children over the age of three (3) years 
to be mandatory particlpaitts; and 

b. children over ihe age of 1 to 3 to be 
mandatory participants at the option of 
the State welfare agency. 



Recipient Impact Sfafemenl 

This provision fails to set forth how individuals 
would be allowed to establish these exemptions? 
What type of proof will they have to provide? 

State agencies now require that £n ill recipient will 
have to participate in the program, unless a state- 
ment from a doctor, stating that they are too ill to 
participate in the program, can be produced. Many 
clients canno» find a doctor who will take medicaid 
patients. Thus, they have to continue to slave for 
the federal. State and local government, even when 
they are ill. 

This provision would also require a person who 
works less than 30 hours a week to quit his or her 
job and provide free labor for the federal. State and 
local government. The fact that some part-time 
jobs turn into full time jobs should be considered 
and it should be the clients' option rather than the 
welfare/workfare workers' option to leave a part 
time job to participate in the JOBS program. 

Mothers, who are breast feeding their children will 
be forced to leave their children to pro''ide free 
labor to federal. State and local government. 

While foster children in America will have "par- 
ents" to guide them through their tender years, poor 
children will have their parents snatched away 
from them and marched to the workfare program to 
provide free labor to federal. State and local gov- 
emmental entities. 

Recommendation 

Limit mandatory participation to recipients who 
have been on aid for more than six years and have 
a child over 12 years old. These are the 1 ngterm 
recipients who should be mandatory participants of 
a program designed to help people get off >yelfare. 

Persons working part-time should be exempted 
from the program, unless they volunteer to partici- 
pate in the JOBS program. 

All participants shall be asked in writing whether 
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or not they meet any of the exemptions of the JOBS 
progran) If they indicate or claim su Jh an exemp* 
tion, then such exemption shall be granted, unless 
the State has clear and convincing evidence to the 
contraty. 



SECTION 20I(7)-Requiring Both Parents to 
PartidpaleifiJOBS 

Summary of the Provision 

States would have the option of requiring both 
parents to panicipate in the JOBS program, if child 
care is assured. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

We have already commented on the false availabil- 
ity of child c're and how Sute w elfare agencies are 
not interested in insuring that children receive 
adequate care; rather. State welfare agencies itre 
only concerned about reducing the wcliarc 
v^eload, regardless of the cosis. 

Recommendation 

The States should not have the option to require 
that both parents participate in thr JOBS progranx 
The option should be given to the parents since they 
are capable of noaking such decisions. 



SECTION 201(8)* Encouraging Both Parents 
of a Two-Parent Family With a Child Under Six 
Years to Participate in the JOBS Program 

Summary of the Pro\islon 

This provision would allow States to encourage 
both parents of a two-parent family with a child 
under the age of six years to participate in the JOBS 
program. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

Encouragement is no different from requiring both 
parents to participate in the JOBS program. When 



the welfare/workfare official makes a suggestion, 
most recipients go along with the suggestion for 
fear of losing their cash aid. 

Recommendation 

This provision should r ovide that such parent 
shall be informed that they do not have topanici- 
pate in the JOBS program unless they choose to do 
so in writing. 



SECTION 201(9) Self Initiated iczllon or 
Training 

Sur^mary of the Section 

Anindividual who currently attends "an appro ved" 
school or training program, may continue in such 
program and may be eligible to receive only child 
care expenses. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

This section provides that if the State welfare/ 
worLfare officials approve the individual's sclf- 
iniiiated education or training program^ then the 
individual would bs allowed lo complete that 
education or training. However, if the welfare/ 
woikfare officials do not approve of the education/ 
training already started by the individual^ then the 
individual will have to quit the education or train- 
that he or she has begun, after making a finan- 
cial investment or borrowing money, and be forced 
to provide free labor to the federal. State and local 
governmental entities. 

Clearly, this section robs poor people of their 
attempts to independently try to become self-suffi- 
cient and it clearly tells welfare recipients to be 
totally dependent '••^'»n your welfare/workfare 
worker or lose the weuare benefits. This section 
exposes what this bill is really about- power io the 
work/are workers and make the poor completely 
dependent upon government. 
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Rccommcndatiun 

Change the current language to read: 

"An individual who is attending an 
accredited post-secondary institu- 
tion or a training program shall be 
deemed to be satisfactorily partici- 
pating in the JOBS program with- 
out being required to attend any of 
the JOBS components." 



SECTION 201(10) Initial Assessment 

Summary of the Provision 

During the initial assessment, States are required to 
review the individuals* coucation and skills and 
may develop an employability plan which shall 
reflect the preference of the panicipant, "to the 
extent possible." 

States have an option of entering into a contract 
with panicipants which will state the obligations 
of ho\\ the panicipant and the State under the pro- 
gram. 

Recipient Impact Siutement 

The^'e assessments are ways to produce jobs for 
woikfare bureaucrats by using poor women and 
their children. Panicipants have no meaningfull 
panicipation in these assessments or the develop, 
nient of the "adhesive contacts". 

Recommendation None 



SECTION 201(11) The Adhesive Workfare 
Contact 

Summary of the Provision 

This provision allows the State welfare agency to 
"require each panicipant in the JOBS program to 



nep,oiiate a contract with the State agency" th at sets 
forth the participant's and Stute's obligation. 

Clients also have a right to a fair hearing, if they 
disagree with the contract. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

The language of the statute makes it clear that 
"recipients are required to negotiate a contract'*. 
How can negotiation be mandatory? You cannot 
force people to negotiate. 

In California, clients are not allowed to either 
complete their own contract or to specify what 
choices they desire. Rather, the workfare worker 
completes the contract and the client is told "sign it 
or else. *'The county welfare department never fills 
out welfare applications for clients, but they can't 
wait to complete the workfare contract. And the 
reason is— the person who completes the form has 
control over what goes into the form. 

Recommendation 

We believe that the bill should eliminate this phony 
contract and admit the truth — that poor people in 
America will be treated like third class citizens. 
They will be told what to do. when and how to do 
It, under the false and dishonest guise of making the 
poor"self-sufficjent" with an "adhesive contract.*' 

The State agency shall assess the panicipant. The 
out-come of the assessment, the name of the local 
legal and welfare rights office, the availability of 
the various types of supponive services, including 
a recommended component for panicipation shall 
be mailed to the participant. The panicipant shall 
have the right to select either the recommended 
component or one of his or her choice and the right 
10 request the services the client believes is needed. 
The component selected by the recipient shall be 
deemed to be appropriate, unless there is clear and 
convincing evidence that the component selected 
by the pai.icipant is inappropriate. 

This would insure that clients would be 
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empowered to select a reasonable component and 
ask for uupponivc services, without having the 
workfare bureaucrat breathing down their n eck and 
telling them what they should write on the form, 
which is a common practice within the welfare 
system. 

CCWRO has published a proposed ^'Welfare Re- 
form Biir. This bill has specific language which 
contains all the necessary protections thai clients 
needed for a agency-client agreement. With thai 
language this alleged agreement will be another 
cruel joke up: a the needy of America. 



SECTION 201(12)-S(ate Option (o Give a 
Oient a Case Manager 

Summary of the Provision 

ThispiDvision would give the State welfare agency 
the option of assigning each participant a case 
manager. 

Recipient Impact Statement* None 
Recommendation* None 



SECTION 201(13)*Range of Services 

Summary of the Provision 

Thi> provision provides that the State "may" pro- 
vide a broad range of services available to JOBS 
participants. These services include education, 
training, workfare, work supplementation, and job 
search services. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

This section allows the State welfare agency to 
limitthis so*called education andtrainingprogram 
to job search and workfare for the rest of the 
recipients life. 

There is no requirement that State agency provide 



any training or educational services to all clients. 
Recommendation 

The State agency shall have a full range of services 
before they are allowed to operate the JOBS pro- 
gram and the clients shall be allowed to select from 
thai full range of options. 

There should also be a prohibition against recy- 
cling clients through the same components over 
and over again. 



SECTION 201(14)-JOBS Requirements for 
Mothers Under the Age of 21 Years* 

Summary of the Provision 

A parent who is under the age of 21 and has not 
completed high school, and who is not otherwise 
exempt, shall be required to participate in: 

• high-school traininp' 

• remedial literacy training; or 

• ESL. 



If the State decides that education is not necessary, 
they may enroll such person in other JOBS compo- 
nents, such as workfare, job search, etc. in lieu of 
education. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

This section is unnecessary. It must have been 
placed here to mislead the publicinto believing that 
women under the are of 21 years old will be 
entitled to educatic services, which is not 
truce — they are not entitled to any educational 
services. 

The provision provides that if the Sta"j welfare 
agency finds that education is not necessary, then 
they shall be enrolled in other JOBS components. 
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In a meeting with the California State welfare 
agency, we were informed that, in the agency's 
opinion* it is not necessary speak English in order 
to find work in America. 

With people like this running the JOBS program 
we can assure the authors of this bill that welfare 
mothers under the age of 21 years old will not get 
an education. 

Recommendation: 

This section is unnecessary if it is to stay permis- 
sive. The State already has the option of providing 
education in Section 201(13). If this section is to 
remain for honest purposes, then it should state that 
any person receiving cash aid under the age of 21 
years old, who does not have a high school 
diploma, jW/ (not may) be required to attend high 
school, until they secure a high school diploma. 



SECTION 201(15Komponent Assignment 

Summary of the Provision 

This provision provides that in deciding which 
component the participant shall be assigned, the 
State agency shall consider the panicipsnts health, 
physical capacity, skills, experience, place of resi- 
dence and family responsibility. The panicipant 
shall not be forced to stay overnight at a job site in 
order to participate in a component. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

All of this rhetoric sounds appealing. However, 
this section does not give the client the right to state 
whether he or she does or does not want to partici- 
pate in a given component. Rather, the State 
agency may take the client's reasons into consid- 
eration in making a final determination. 

Recommendation 

Allow the client to select the component m which 



they want to participate and abolish all of this 
unnecessary rhetoric about protecting clients. 

Let poorpeople protect themselves without relying 
on the State bureaucrats. The authors of this bill 
would be surprised to discoxer what poor people 
can accomplish with a helping hand and without 
the preconceive^* notion that all poor people are 
ignorant. 



SECTION 201(16).Right to a Fair Hearing 

Summary of the Provision 

This section provides that the State welfare agency 
shall allow client to file for a fair hearing. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

It takes a law to give poor people what all other 
pcopleof America have— Due Process of the Law. 

Recommendation None 

SECTION 416(g).Workfare 

Summary of the Provision 

This section allows State welfare agencies to 
operate a woricfare program, also known as "com- 
munity work experience program", the pride and 
joy of Ronald Reagan and the right wing of the 
Republican Party and now adopted and promoted 
by most all DenKtcrats. 

The panicipation of the indivudal in the workfarc 
program can go on forever. The States may, b ut not 
mandated to, take into consideration the partici- 
pants* prior training, experience and skills. 

Panicipants will have to work for minimum wage, 
less child support pavments. Workfare participants 
are not suppose to displace paid workers. 

Subsection 416(g)(a)(l)(D) makes sure that none 
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of these protections would apply if a State wants to 
operate a workfarc program that violates any of the 
protections in this bill. 

Recommendation 

We oppose 'Iiivoluntary servitude, even if it is 
coated with gold. However, we see no problem in 
a recipient wanting to volunteer in a workfare 
program, as long as it is limited to as long as the 
participant wants to be in the program. 

If this section i» not repealed, then mandatory 
CWEP should be limited to three (3) months, 
which is similar to the San Diego County Workfare 
program, which has been labeled to be a successful 
program. 



SECTION 416(h)(1) and (2)- Job Search 

Summary ofthe provision 

This section allows States to require an eight (8)- 
week job search requirement for applicants and 
recipients during any twelve (12) consecutive 
months. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

This pn**' jion ignores the fact that there may beno 
jobs in tne community in which the client is re- 
quired to do job search. We feel this is another way 
to harass poor people. 

We have witnessed poor women spending their 
childrens' food money (and the children go hun- 
gry) to look for non-existent jobs in fear of losing 
their AFDC benefits. 

Futile efforts in job search benefits only the 
workfare bureaucrats m ihat they have a reason to 
get a monthly paycheck from the welfare depart- 
ment. It harms the children ofthe family, because 
their single parent has less time to spend with them 
on school work, and less money m which to buy 
food. 



Recommenrtatton 

Job search should be limited to three (3) weeks with 
advance payment for transportation expenses in 
localities that have less than 4% unemployment. In 
all other localities job search should be voluntary. 



SECTION 416(h)>Sanctions 
Summary of the Provision 

Individuals who are required to participate in the 
JOBS prog^iun, and who fail to do so without good 
cause, shall be subject to the following fiscal sanc« 
tions: 

SINGLE PARENT FAMILIES 

• In single parent families, the individual's needs 
shall not be taken into account in calculating the 
cash aid benefits and the remainder of the grant 
shall, where feasiole, be paid to a substitute payee. 

• After the first instance of non-cooperation, the 
penalty shall be imposed until such time as the 
individual cooperates. 

• After the cecond instance, the penalty shall be 
imposed until the individual cooperates or for three 
months, v hichever is longer. 

• In subsequent instances, the penalty shall be 
imposed until the individual cooperates or for six 
months, whichever is longer. 

TWO PARENT FAMILIES 

• In two-parent families, when the principal earner 
fails to cooperate, the entire family will become 
ineligible for cash aid. 

• After the first instance of non-cooperation, the 
penalty shall be imposed until such time as the 
principal earner cooperates. 

• After the second instance, the penalty shall be 
imposed until the principal earner cooperate jrfor 
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three months, whichever is longer. 

• After subsequent instances, the penalty shall be 
imposed until the principal earner cooperates or for 
SIX months, whichever is longer. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

This is what the JOBS program is all about: sanc- 
tions, sanctions and more sanctions. 

How can one explain to his/her children that they 
cannot cat and they have to Mve in the streets 
because daddy or mommy was late to a workfare 
assignment. S/he begs to retpm to his/her work 
program assgnment,but theworkfarc law says s/he 
has to be punished this way for three months or in 
many cases, six months. 

Why punish the children for what their parents 
have done. Americans are not callous, they do not 
enjoy seeing children suffer. The message being 
sent through this bill is, "We do not care what 
happens to poor children". 

Recommendation 

It is barbaric to deny food and shelter to poor 
children in order to punish the parents. Such 
barbarism has no place in a civilized nation, unless 
the authors of this bill do not believe that America 
is :i civilized nation, which is the current view of 
many welfare recipients today. 

If Congress feels compelled to punish someone, 
then they should only punish the parent wlio 
committed the act of non-cooperation and leave the 
children alone. 

The parent should be taken out of the grant until 
they agree to cooperate. Once they agree to coop- 
erate, they should be right back on the grant. This 
would also simplify the system. 



SECTION 402-Paymen«sof Child Care, Trans- 
purtatiun, and Other Work Related Expenses 



/ 

Summary of (he Section 

This section provides that the State agency can 
decide what child care services will be available to 
the recipient, when and how he/she shall receive it. 



Recipient Impact Statement 

The recipient will have zero rights in determining 
anything concerning child care arrangements for 
his or her child. And if they interfere with the 
States* right to make it's decision about child care, 
then the recipient will be found not to be cooperat- 
ing with the JOBS program and fiscal sanctions 
will be imposed against the family. The recipient is 
totally dependent upon the State. 

Recommendation 

No welfare worker nor anyone else should tell a 
parent what type of child care their child should 
receive. Welfare recipients are not the personal 
propcny of the welfarc/workfare bureaucrat. 

Applicants and recipients shall have the right to 
select the type of child care they wish for their 
children and they shall only be required to partici- 
pate if they have verifiable child care in case they 
get a full time job. 

No participant shall use his or her cash aid to meet 
the expenses of the JOBS program. The State 
agency shall issue advance payments of child care 
and transportation, unless the participant Jcnow- 
ingly and willingly waives his or her right to such 
advance payments. 



SECTION 403- Fci'^-al Malchinj; Rale 

Summary of (he Section 

This section provides that the federal government 
will appropriate $140 million dollars to States and 
States would have to provide the first 1 0%. Once a 
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Stale has used up iis share of ihc $140 million, ihc 
federal govcmmcni woyld then provide 60% of 
additional money spent by State governments for 
workfaze. 

The federal government would provide a 50% 
match of the administraave costs. 

Federal matching for child care expenses will be 
limited to $160 per child. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

We believe that $160 a child is very low. 

We believe that States should not be allowed to 
receive any federal funds unless they are account- 
able and that they use that money to find jobs for 
poor people, rather than using the money solely for 
the purposes of creating jobs for welfarc/workfare 
bureaucrats. 

Recommendation 

States shall receive matching funds only if they 
find jobs for panicipants. If they fail to find jobs for 
participants, then they should receive no money. 
As this bill would impose severe financial sanc- 
tions against poor persons and innocent children, 
because the parent failed to do what they were 
supposed to do. State agencies should also be 
equally punished for failing to do their job. 

We realize that the bill docs not specify what the 
States responsibilities are, which can be a problem 
in holding States accountable. We hope me authors 
can determine the States responsibilities and im- 
pose equal sanctions against them. 



SECTION 203.RepeaI of the WIN Program 
Summary of (he Section 



Recipient Impact Statement 

This section would repeal the WIN program. 



We never thought we would be sad to see the WIN 
program go, but thi WIN program is a jewel 
compared to the mean-spirited JOBS program and 
all of the other workfare proposals before Congress 
to date. 

Recommendation 
Maintain the WIN program. 



SECTION 204.ReguIations; Performance 
Standards and Studies 

Summary of the Section 

This section provides that the Secretary of HHS 
shall promulgate proposed regulations implement- 
ing the JOBS program within six (6) months and 
have the final regulation within one year. 

It also provides for the formulation of performance 
standards with the input of State officials. 

Finally, it provides that HHS should conduct stud- 
ies to see how the program is working. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

Again, poor people are not meaningfully involved 
in the development of performance standards of a 
program that is allegedly being created to serve the 
poor and not the State welfare/workfare officials. 

The studies will not research what happens to the 
sanctioned children or the number of people who 
found jobs directly as aresultof the JOBS program. 
The bill docs not address the hard truth—this is a 
punitive program, not designed lo help poor 
people. 

Recommendation 

If the purpose of this program is to help people, 
then studies should clearly show how many people 
found jobs and wh>ch program components were 
the most and least effective in the welfare sysiem 
The studies should show how much money wjs 
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spent on thcpiDgram. Moreover, the studies should 
involve the poor and their representatives in the 
planning and design of the program performance 
sicndaids. 



SECnON 205.EITective Date 

Summary of the Section 

Thisscctio iprovides that, generally the provisions 
of Title n shall be effective October. 1989. but the 
JOBS program can go into effect earlier. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

While workfarc goes into effect right away. States 
can delay the implementation of the other positive 
features of this bill. 

Recommendation 

Thecomplete package should go into effect simul- 
taneously. 
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TITLE III 

TRANSITIONAL ASSISTANCE 



SECTION 301 an d 302-Extended Eligibility for 
Child Care and Medical Assistance 

Summary of the Provision 

This section provides that a family can receive nine 
(9) months of child care and medical assistance, if 
they were on cash aid within three (3) of the 
proceeding six (6) months. 

The child care services will be available to the 
extent that the State welfare agency determines it to 
be reasonably necessary for therccipientscontinu- 
ing employment. 

It also requires that the family contribute to the cost 
of transitional child care on a sliding scale system 



Recipient Impact Statement 

What happens after nine months? Once child care 
and medical assistance stops, the recipient would, 
most probably, be forced to quit the job. Employ- 
ers would complain to their Congresspcrsons and 
Senators that although they gave a welfare recipi- 
ent a job. the recipient didn't really want the job. 



Moreover, most recipients would not receive any 
transitional child care services. In order to receive 
child care, a recipient must meet the vague tcbt of 
"needing child care ihar the State welfare ajjency 
determines to be reasonably necessary for his or 
bcr employment." 

With the sliding scale system. States can charge 
exactly what a private day care charges. 

Recommendation 

It is not fair to give people hope only to give them 
another disappointment. 

Transitional child caie should be provided as long 
as the person States that he or she needs it or 
subsidized child care becomes available, which* 
ever is earber. Such statement of need should be 
accepted as true, unless the State vtelfare agency 
has clear and convincing evidence that the recipi* 
ent does not need the child care services. 

A sliding scale fee arrangement should be devel- 
oped by the federal government and should not 
exceed 5% of the client's net earnings. 
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TITLE IV 

FAMILY LIVING ARRANGEMENT 



SECTION 401- Households Headed by Minor 
Parents. 

Summary of the Section 

This section provides that any minor parent (under 
the age of 18) who has never married and who is 
eligible for cash aid may receive such cash aid only 
when living with a parent, legal guardian or other 
.idull relative. 

This provision docs not apply to those minors who 
do not have any living parent or legal guardian, or 
ihe parent/legal guardian will not allow such minor 
parent to live in their homc» or the minor child has 
lived away from at least one year prior to having the 
child. 

If such minor parent has not finished high school. 
States may require such minor parents to go to high 
school asaconditionofeligibihty, unless the minor 
does not have child care. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

TTiis is another attempt by Congress to impose their 
moral value judgments upon the poor people of this 
Country. 

However, poor people are used to being pushed 
around and this could have much been much worse. 

Recommendation 



Section 402-Two Parent FsimWy-SUPPORT 

Summary of the Section 

This section provides that all two parent families 
shall receive cash aid. Under current law, not all 
States provide aid to two'parent families. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

This is a provision that has already been in confer- 
ence on two or three occasions before and it was 
defeated by the Senate, because Senator Long 
haird poor iwo'parent families. 

Now with Senator Russel Long gone and the 
Democrats in control of the Senate, there is no 
reason to enact a mean-spirited workfare program 
in return for aid to two'parent families. 

Recommendation 

None. 



None 
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TITLE V 

BENEFIT IMPROVEMENT 



SECTION 501- Periodic Re*evalua(ion of Need 
and Payment Standards 

Summary of the flection 

This section provides that States shall review their 
benefit levels at least once every five years and 
send a repon to HHS. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

Currently HHS publishes a report each year setting 
fonh the amount that each State pays. 

What is really needed humane benefit levels of 
cash aid payments for families with children in 
America, The current level of cash aid payments 
are disgraceful for a civilized nation. 

The following states pay the following amounts for 
an adult and three children: 



Arkansas $224 

Louisiana $234 

Missisippi $144 

PuenoRico $104 

Tennessee $186 

Texas $221* 



Recommendation 

The cost of living is about the same throughout this 
country. There is no reason to have a national 
program providing assistance to families and hav- 
ing payment so ridicously low. 

This bill should be amended to mandate that fami- 
lies be provided with at least 75% of the poveny 
level in benfit payments if they arc required to work 
for their benefits. Cas aid payments at this rate is an 
insult, even though it is better than nothing. True 
reform would address this problem with action, not 
symbolic reports that do nothing. 
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TITLE VI 

DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 



SECTION 601etS€q, 
Summary of the Section 



This title authorizes several State demonstration 
projects to operate various types of programs. 

Recipient Impact Statement 

We oppose all demonstration programs in which 
the poor and their representatives do not have 
meaningful participation in the planning and de- 
signing stages. Most of these programs arc at- 
tempts to satisfy the intellectual needs of some 
academics in America by using poor people as 
guinea pigs. 

Recommendation 

Only demonstration programs developed jointly 
with the poor and their representatives should be 
implemented. 
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TITLE VII 

WArvER AUTHORITY 



SECTION 801 

Summary of the Section 

This section auihoriics HHS to grant 10 dem- 
onstration programs wherein States ait free to 
do whatever they want. 

Recipients Impact Statement 

We oppose ail demonstration programs when 
the poor do not have meaningful participation 
in the planning and designing the program. 
These programs will authorize the States to 
operate programs that will disregard all cur- 
rent statr.toiy and regulatory protections now 
available to recipients. They can easily turn 
these programs into facsimiles of the current 
general assistance(GA)/generaI relief (GR) 
programs operated by States and localities. 

Although the statute provides that current re- 
cipients will not experience reductions in aid 
payments, the waiver authonty makes avail- 



able a thousand and one oppommities to impose eli- 
gibility requirements that will reduce the overall 
caseload and deny aid to the truly needy while still 
maintaining the current level of benefits for those 
who survive. These tactics have been utilized in 
general assistance programs throughout the Coun- 
try. In Califomia, courts have ordered increased 
bcnefitlevels; yet the total amountoffundsspent on 
general assistance did not rise. Perversely, the GA/ 
GR budgets in those counties decreased as the 
counties adopted innovative means to deny aid to 
the truly needy; adding thousands of single indi- 
viduals and childless couples to the ever gix>wing 
homeless population of America. 

Recommendation 

We have no objections to HHS issuing waivers to 
States to operate programs that will mcrease the 
nghts of the poor, not reduce the rights of the poor. 
If these programs are truly designed to benefit the 
poor, then they should be designed by law to in- 
crease their current nghts and benefits. 
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ABOUT THIS PUBLICATION 



& CCWRO 



CCWRO is a non-prott organization representing welfare recipient organizations throughout 
the State of California. 

CCWRO publishes a monhtly publication called the California Workfare Reporter. CCWRO 
has also published case analysis of families who wore victimized by the worklare and welfare 
program operators. 



The recipient impact statements of H.R. 1 720 is a product of intense discussions with welfare 
advocates who. combined, represent centuries of experience in workfare programs. 

Legal analysis was Hnne by Grace Galligher. Attorney at Law. 

The primary author of the report was Kevin Aslanian, who has been actively involved in welfare 
rights advocacy for over 15 years. He is also a former recipient of welfare benefit. 

CCWRO wishes to express its appreciation lo all persons who participated in this project and 
to those who will read this analysis. 
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SIAILMENT Of- SbNAlUR LLOYU BbNlSLN 
HEARlrJG UN WELFARE REFORM - OCTOBER 1^*, 1987 
TODAY'S HEARING IS THE SECOND BY THE FULL COMMITTEE ON 
FINANCE ON THE SOBJECT OF WELFARE REFORM. THIS HEARING SHOOLD BE 
ESPECIALLY HELPFOL, BECAOSE 11 PROVIDES THE COMMITTEE WITH US 
FIRST OPPORTONITY TO HEAR THE VIEWS OF WITNESSES ON SPECIFIC 
LEGISLATION. 

WE NOW HAVE BEFORE OS S. 1511, THE FAMILY SECORITY ACT, 
INTRODOCED BY SENATOR MOYNlHAN; S. 1001 AND S. 869, CHILD SOPPORT 
ENFORCEMENT BILLS INTRODOCED BY SENATOR BRADLEY AND SENATOR DOLE; 
AND S. 1655, THE AFDC EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING REORGANIZATION ACT, 
INTRODOCED BY SENATOR DOLE, COMPANION TO A BILL INTRODOCED IN THE 
HOUSE BY REPRESENTATIVE MICHEL. IN ADDITION, WELFARE REFORM 
LEblSLAIION HAS RECENTLY BEEN REPORTED BY IHREE HOOSE COMMITTEES. 

EARLIER THIS YEAR, ThE NATION'S GOVERNORS ISSOED A STATEMENT 
RECOMMENDING THAI WE "lORN WHAT IS NOW PRIMARILY A PAYMENTS 
SYSTEM WITH A MINOR WORK COMPONENT INTO A SYSTEM THAT lb FIRST 
AhD FOREMOST A JOBS SYSTEM, BACKED OP BY AN INCOME ASSISTANCE 
COMPONENT." 

THIS STATEMENT ONDERSCORES A POINT ON WHICH MOST AMERICANS 
AGKEE - WELFARE REFORM LEGISLATION MOST BRING ABOOT A 
FUNDAMENTALLY NEW DIRECTION FOR THE NATION'S WELFARE SYSTEM. 

WE KNOW FROM EXPERIENCE THAT THIS MAY BE DIFFICOLT TO 
ACCOMPLISH. IN YEARS PAST, THE CONGRESS HAS ENACTED OTHER LAWS 
DESIGNED TO ACHIEVE THIS SANE OBJECTIVE. THE MOST NOTABLE 
EXAMPLE IS THE WIN PROGRAM. WHEN IT STARTED 2\} YEARS AGO, WIN 
OFFERED GENEROOS OPEN-ENDED ENTITLEMENT PONDING FOR DAY CARE, AND 
A WIDE ARRAY OF EDOCATION, EMPLOYMENT, AND TRAINING PROGRAMS. IHE 
EXPERTS ESTIMATED THAT THESE PROGRAMS WOOLD HELP LARGE NOMBERS OF 
WELFARE RECIPIENTS OOT OF DEPENDENCY. 

ONFORTONATELY, WIN NEVER LIVED OP TO ITS PROMISE. IT WAS 
ENACTED AT A TIME WHEN THE VALOE OF EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
PROGRAMS WAS SERIOOSLY OOESTIONED. IT HAD AN ADMINISTRATIVE 
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SIRUCIU^E IHAI WAS CUMPLEX ANU LACKED ACCUUNIABIL IIY. AND 
NEITHER IHE AUMINISTRAllUN, THE CUNGRESS, NUk THE GUVERNURS ANU 
SlATb LEGISLAIURS WERE FULLY SUPPURIIVE OF IT. LACKING BRUAU 
SUPPURL IT HAS BEEN WHIllLEU AWAY YEAR BY YEAR, UbMORALiZlNG 
RbClPiENlS ANU AUniNISlKAlUkS ALIKE. 

IHE LESSON OF WIN WAS CUSILY, BOTH IN IIME AHU HUMAN 
RESUURCES. AND WE CANNOT AFFURU ANUTHbR 2U-YtAR UIGRESSIUN. 

WE NEEU NOW TO FASHION A FIRM ANU EFFECTIVE WELFARE 
SlRUCTURt. UNE THAT AUURbSSES THE NEEUS OF ALL REGIUNS UF THE 
COUNTRY. 

I BbLIEVE THERE IS CONSENSUS ON TWO MAJUR ELEMENTS INCLUDEU 
IN THE BIfS BEFURE US- UNE IS THAT THE CHlLU SUPPURT 
EKFUKCbMENT PRUGRAh MUST BE ST kbNGT HbNbU . 

THE SECUND IS THAT MUST BUILD A VASTLY ihPROVEU PROGRAM OF 
EUUCAlIUN, ENPLUYMENT. Ahb TRAINING FUR WbLFARb RbClPIbNTS. 
ENABLING THE PARENTS UF NEEDY CHILDREN TO PARTICIPATE MURE FULLY 
IN THE ECUNUMIC LIFE OF THE CUUNTRY IS SURELY THE MUST IMPURTANT 
TASK BEFORE US. AND HUW WE GO ABOUT DOING THIS WILL DETERMINE 
WHETHER WE INITIATE REAL REFORM. OR JUST ANUTHEK PROGRAM THAT 
LATER PROVES TU BE A DISAPPOINTMENT. 

BUILDING A NEW PRUGRAM IS A CUMPLEX TASK, ABOOT WHICH THERE 
ARE MANY VIEWS. AND WE WILL HEAR SOME OF THEM TODAY. BOT I WOULD ' 
LIKE 10 TAKE A MINOIE OR TWO TO OOILINE WHAT I BELIEVE TO BE 
SEVERAL FONDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES FOR A SOCCESSFOL NEW PROGRAM. 

FIRST. WE NEED A SYSTEM OF FINANCING THAT IS STABLE AND 
SOSTAINABLE. AND THAT TAKES INTO CONSIDERATION THE FISCAL 
CAPACITY OF BOTH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
STATES. 

SECOND. WE NEED AN ADMINISTRATIVE STROCTURE THAT BOILDS ON 
EXISTING RESOORCES, ENCOORAGES STATE AND LOCAL INITIATIVE. AND 
THAT CAN BE HELD ACCOONTABLE FOR SOCCESS OR FAILURE. 
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THIRD. WE NEED TU EbTABLlSH AN EFFECTIVE PLANNING PROCESS, 
TO ASSURE IHE BEST UbE 01 LIMllED RESUURCEb, ANU 10 COORDINATE 
TRAINING PROGRAMS WITH AVAILABLE JOBS IN THE COMMUNITY. 

FOURTH. UPPURTUNlllES ANU OBLIGATIONS MUSI GU HANU-IN-HAND. 
PROGRAMS MUST BE PERCEIVEU AS FAIR BOTH BY RECIPIENTS, AND BY THE 
COMMUNITY AT LARGE. 

FIFTH. WE NEED A PROGkAM THAI IS FLEXIBLE- RECENT RESEARCH 
HAS GIVEN OS NEW INSIGHTS INTO THE VALOE OF EflPLOYMENl AND 
TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR WELFARE RECIPIENTS, BOT THERE IS MOCH YET 
TO BE LEARNED. STATES MOST PE ABLE TO ADAPT TO CHANGING 
SITUATIONS ANU TAKE ADVANTAGE OF NEW EXPERIENCE AhD KNOWLEDGE. 

THERE IS ONE FINAL OBSERVATION THAT I WOOLU LIKE TO MAKE. 
THIS COMMITTEE ANU OTHERS IN THE CONGRESS ARE CORRENTLY ENGAGED 
IN THE PROCESS OF BODGET RECONCILIATION. WE ARE BEING ASKEU TO 
MAKE TOOGH CHOICES - RAISE TAXES AND COT SPENUING, TO REDOCE THE 
DEFICIT AND PROMOTE A STRONG ECONOMY, WITHOOT WHICH ANY EFFORT AT 
WELFARE REFORM WILL FAIL. 

THIS PAINFOL BOUGET EXERCISE REMINDS OS THAT WE MOST CHOOSE 
OOR PRIORITIES WITH CARE. IN WELFARE REFORM, AS IN EVERY OTHER 
AREA OF NATIONAL POLICY, WE CANNOT UO EVERYTHING THAT WE WOOLD 
LIKE TO DO. 

HAVING SOONUED THIS CAOTIONARY NOTE, LET ME ALSO SAY THAT I 
BELIEVE WE £M MOVE FORWARU, CLEAR IN OUR PORPOSE OF SETTING A 
NEW DIRECTION FOR WELFARE, ANU COMMITTED TO MAKING THE LONG-TERM 
INVESTMENT THAT WE KNOW IS NECESSARY IF WE ARE TO SOCCEED. 

WE WELCOME OUR WITNESSES TUUAY. THEY ARE DIVERSE IN THEIR 
PERSPECTIVES, ANU WILL SURELY ENRICH OUR UNDERSTANUIIIG UF THE 
IMPORTANT ISSUES BEFORE US. 
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OCT i4iser 



The Honorable Lloyd Bentsen 
Chairman^ Conunittee on Finance 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

This is in response to your request for a report on S, 1511, 
a bill entitled the "Family Security Act of 1987". In addition 
to the following general comments, we have enclosed a section-by- 
section summary and analysis of the bill and cost estimates for 
eaci* section. 

We fully support Congressional efforts to eliminate the injustice 
of parents failing to assume responsibility for their children's 
support and help low-income families become and remain self~ 
sufficient. Certain provisions of this bill take a major step 
toward accomplishing these goals through improvements that would 
enhance State efforts to obtain child support from absent 
parents, such as requiring mandatory State guidelines for setting 
and updating child support awards. 

However, in four critical areas this bill^is not acceptable to 
the Administration because it fails to accomplish its stated 
goals. 

First, while stating its intention to provide greater support to 
low-income families to become and remain self-sufficient, S. 1511 
has included provisions which will have just the opposite effect. 
By making mandatory the currently optional coverage of two-parent 
families, and allowing for expanded eligibility under the 
program, S.1511 would reduce the work effort of many who are 
capable of self-support and significantly increase the welfare 
rolls. The President has made clear his opposition to a 
mandatory program, which would cost the States which do not now 
choose to have a two-parent program $867 million over five years 
and could lead to reductions in benefits for those who are in 
greater need. This opposition is only strengthened by provisions 
of S. 1511 'chat would allow States to establish a guaranteed 
annual income by changing the traditional requirements for recent 
work history and unemployment of the family's principal wage 
earner. Specifically, S. 1511 would substitute education for 
work when defining ''employment'* and permit a family with a fully 
employed principal wage earner to qualify for cash benefits and 
accompanying Medicaid coverage. These profound changes in the 
nature and scope of the AFDC program are unacceptable to the 
Administration. 

Second, the bill's numerous individual demonstrations — with no 
provisions for rigorous evaluation and potentially significant 
costs — and the very limited waiver authority contained in title 
VIII of the bill, do not allow for the serious testing of welfare 
reform ideas that the country so desperately needs. To meet this 
need, we support the creation of a single, broad demonstration 
authority which would allow States to sponsor community-based 
projects which could test innovative alternatives to the current 
oublic assistance system. This broad demonstration authority, 
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incorporated into the proposed Low-Income Opportunity Improvement 
Act, S. 610, is fundamental to the Administration's acceptance of 
any welfare reform proposal. 

Third, the JOBS proposal contained in S. 1511, which is intended 
to help low-income families become self-sufficient through 
participation in an employment, education and training program, 
would add approximately $1.4 billion to the Federal budget over 
five years while doing little to reduce welfare dependency. This 
proposal would have limited effectiveness because it does not 
make the necessary commitment to wide-scale mandatory 
participation, particularly among potentially long-term 
recipients. 

Any effective work program for welfare recipients must establish 
mandatory participation standards and involve mothers with young 
children. 1511 fails to meet either of these criteria. 
Research has shown that the key element of a successful work 
program is to reach a large number of individuals with the 
appropriate type of assistance — and the only way to accomplish 
this IS through mandatory participation standards. In addition i 
mothers with children under age 3 (who may participate under this 
bill only at State option, and then only mothers with children 
over age 1) represent almost two-thirds of those likely to be 
dependent on welfaro for long periods of time. 

Fourth, the bill requires States to provide new and expanded 
Medicaid and child care benefits intended to facilitate the 
transition from welfare to work. A variety of such benefits 
already are in place — Medicaid transitional coverage, the child 
care disregard, and the earned income disregard. There is no 
evidence that requiring States to provide the new benefits 
proposed in S. 1511 will do anything more than expand the welfare 
rolls. In addition, in the case of Medicaid, requiring States 
to provide expanded transitional benefits could divert scarce 
resources that they might otherwise use for optional Medicaid 
coverage of low-income groups that they believe have more urgent 
health care needs--pregnant women, infants, children, the 
elderly and so on. 

Finally, we believe that many of the areas in the Child Support 
Enforcement program identified in this bill as needing 
improvement can be dealt with under current authority. For 
example, the bill recognizes that strengthened paternity 
establishment standards and time limits for responding to 
requests for assistance are essential components of any 
efficient and effective State child support enforcement program. 
Using the authority contained in current law we are working to 
strengthen these areas. 

We would like to underscore our willingness to work with Congress 
and rhe States to achieve the objectives we all agree are 
desirable. In fact, S. 1655, pending before your Committee and 
enjoying broad-based support, represents a positive reform of the 
current welfare system which will reduce dependency in a cost- 
effective manner. This measure, introduced in the House as H.R. 
3200 by Representatives Michel and Brown, has been endorsed by 
the President. We urge the Committee to give favorable 
consideration to this proposal. 

We are advised by the Office of Management and Budget that there 
is no objection to the presentation of this report and that 
enactment of S. 1511 would not be in accord with the program of 
the President. 



Sincerely, 




Otis R. Bowen, M.D. 
Secretary 
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TITLE I: CHILD SUPPORT AND ESTABLISHMENT OF PATERNITY 
SUBTITLE A — CHILD SUPPORT 
SeCt 101. Mandatory Income Withholding 
Descriptipn 

This section would require immediate wage withholding unless both 
parents agree, or the State finds good cause, to have the 
conditions for withholding cor Gained in current law apply. The 
requirements would apply to orders issued or modified on or after 
two years from enactment of the bill. Under current law, 
withholding must commence when overdue support equals the support 
payable for one month, or an earlier date that the State nay 
select or the noncustodial parent may request. 

Orders issued or modified prior to two years from enactment of 
the bill wouia continue to be subject to the withholding 
requirements contained in current law, unless the State agrees to 
either parentis request that the immediate withholding provisions 
proposed in this section apply. 

Other current requirements for the withholding process would 
remain unchanged, with one exception. The proposal deletes the 
provision that States may allow support payments to be made 
through the State upon request of either parent and payment of a 
$25 annual fee. 

The provisions of this section are effective upon enactment and 
States must implement the provisions within two years of 
enactment. 

Administration Position 

We do not oppose the concept of immediate wage withholding of 
child support. Indeed, under the Child Support Enforcement 
Amendments of 1984, wage withholding may be initiated immediately 
at State option or at the request of the absent parent. We do 
have concerns, however, with the following two provisions of this 
section which appear to be unnecessarily complicated and 
burdensome on the States. 

1) The proposal establishes different requirements for orders 
established or modified before and after a certain date. Each 
requirement contains exceptions under certain circumstances, 
e.g., the State agrees to one parent's request to apply the 
alternative requirement or both parents agree or the State finds 
good cause to apply the alternative requirement. (if good cause 
exceptions are allowed, we believe that the determinations must 
be based on the best interests of the children involved.) 

Such a complicated set of requirements and exceptions would be 
extremely difficult for States to administer. Further, authority 
exists under current law for a State to initiate withholding 
under almost any of the conditions allowed under this proposal-- 
but in a much less complicated manner. 

2) As written, this section appears to require the State child 
support enforcement agency to initiate withholding, beginning two 
years from enactment, for ail orders in the^ State, regardless of 
whether there has been an application for child support 
enforcement services or the family is receiving AFDC payments. 

We strongly oppose this provision because it would be extremely 
costly, intrusive, and excessively burdensome for the State child 
support enforcement agency to be responsible for withholding in 
gyggy child support case in the State. As stated earlier, 
however, we would not oppose immediate withholding in all cases 
as long as they were not all brought into the State child support 
enforcement agency for processing. 
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Section Child Support Disregard 

Description 

This section would clarify that States must disregard the first 
$50 from any child support payment which was due for a prior 
month if the payment was made on time. 

Administration Position 

This amendment is unnecessary because we are in the process of 
clarifying this requirement by revising cur regulations. We 
agree that, under the S50 child support disregard provision, 
custodial parents are entitled to a disregard whenever a payment 
is made on time. When obligors r^^t their child support 
obligations, the AFDC family should not be denied the S50 
disregard because of delays in transmitting or receiving 
collections within a state or between States. 

sec. 103. State Gu idelines for Ch^id Suppori- Award Amounts 

Dgggription 

This section would require guidelines for setting support award 
amounts to be used unless there is a findi*^^ "hat good cause 
exists for not applying the guidelines, c uelines would have to 
be reviewed every 5 years. The State would have to establish and 
use procedures to ensure that 1) orders established under the 
guidelines would be reviewed, and adjusted, as appropriate, at 
least every 24 months; 2) orders which were not established under 
the guidelines would be reviewed, and adjusted, as appropriate, 
if the State agrees with a request by either parent for review; 
and 3) both parents would be given JO days notice of a pending 
review, and 30 days from notice of a proposed adjustment to 
initiate proceedings to challenge the ad:^ustment. 

The proposal would be effective upon enactment. States would be 
required to implement the requirements for 1) periodic review of 
the guidelines and use of the guidelines to set support awards no 
later than the first day of the thirteenth month after enactment, 
and 2) periodic review and adju^stment of award amounts no later 
than the first day of the thirtieth month after enactment. 

Administration Position 

We strongly support mandatory State guidelines and have submitted 
proposed legislation to require the use of State guidelines as a 
rebuttable presumption to establish child support awards. We 
believe that using guidelines as a rebuttable presumption would 
more likely protect children's best interests than allowing good 
cause exceptions which could focus on the impact of support 
payments on obligors rather than their children. 

We also support the concept of requiring periodic review ahd 
adjustment of awards. However, we have two concerns with the 
approach taken in this bill: 

(1) Mandatory review and adjustment of all awards every two 
years would be unduly burdensome on States and the courts. Our 
legislative proposal would require periodic review and revision, 
if necessary, of all support orders being enforced under the 
child support enforcement program, in accordance with priorities 
and criteria specified by the Secretary in regulations. The 
regulatory priorities and criteria would ensure that the orders 
continue to comply with the guidelines while allowing flexibility 
in the frequency and scope of review. This approach would give 
us the opportunity to work with the Congress and States to 
establish criteria which are effective, without being unduly 
burdensome. 
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(2) Automatic r«view and adjustment of only those orders 
established under the mandatory guidelines places an unfair 
burden on parents with orders which were established prior to the 
effective date of these guidelines. We believe that all orders 
being enforced by the child support agency, whether or not they 
were established under the mandatory guidelines, should be 
reviewed in a similar fashion to ensure equity. 

We further recommend that any mandatory guidelines legislation 
include provisions similar to those in section 204 of the 
Administration's proposed **Family Assistance, Child Support 
Enforcement, and Social Services Improvement Act of 1987" that 
require States, when establishing guidelines, to consider, at a 
minimum, such factors as prescribed by the Secretary in 
r lobulations. 

SUBTITLE B — ESTABLISHMENT OF PATERNITY 

Sec. Ill, standards for Measuring the Performance 3f State 
Paternity Establishment Programs 

Description 

This section would create paternity establishment standards which 
a StatG must meet to avoid imposition of a penalty of between 1 
and 5 percent of Federal payments to the State under the proposed 
Child Support Supplement program which would replace the AFOC 
program. 

The standards would be based on a State's paternity establishment 
percentage for a fiscal year. The percentage would be the ratio 
of (1) the total number of children receiving payments or 
services under the program for whom paternity was established to 
(2) the total number of children receiving; payments or services 
under the program who were born out of wedlock. Caildren who are 
dependent by reason of the death of a parent or with respect to 
whom there is a finding of good cause for refusing to cooperate 
would not be included in the total number of children needing 
paternity establishment. For Fy 1987, the Secretary could 
compute the States* paternity establishment percentages based on 
data collection for the last quarter of FV 1987. 

A state's paternity establishment program for a fiscal year would 
meet the requirements of the section if its paternity 
establishment percentage 1) is 50 percent or greater, 2) is above 
the national average paternity establishment percentage, or 
3) increases 3 percentage points a year. The state's paternity 
establishment program must meet the requirements of the section 
beginning in FY 1991. (For example, if a State's percentage in 
FY 1987 was 12% and the national average was 18%, that State 
would have to increase its percentage to 15% by the end of FY 
1990 and to 18% by the end of FY 1991 in order to avoid a fiscal 
penalty. ) 

The Secretary could modify the requirements of the section to 
take into account additional variables that affect the ability of 
the state to meet the requirements. The Secretary would be 
required to submit an annual report to Congress on the data upon 
which the States' paternity establishment percentages for a 
fiscal year are based, any additional variables the Secretary has 
identified, and State performance in establishing paternity. 

The amendments would be effective on the date of enactment. 
Administration Pngition 

While we strongly support setting performance standards for 
paternity establishment, we strongly oppose the standards 
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proposed in this section of the bill because poorly performing 
States would only need to make marginal improvements in order to 
satisfy these standards. 

«>««..iuse we believe that paternity establisnment is in the best 
i-^terest of children and that it has long-term implications for 
in«-reasing the self-sufficiency of families, we believe stronger 
standards than those proposed in this bill are necessary. We now 
have authority to establish such performance standards, so that 
the bill would preclude us from developing the more stringent 
standard" needed to ensure that major improvements are made in 
poorly performing States. 

In setting performance standards we believe that it is more 
effective and aore equitable to establish a national goal which 
each State must achieve, regardless of its current record, in a 
specified period of time. We are developing such standards now 
by revising the regulations which contain the current audit 
standards for paternity establishment to make them more 
substantive. We plan to work with Congress and the States during 
this process. 

Ssjt^ 112. Incre ased Federal Assistance for Paternity 
lishment 

Desffript^ion 

This section would increase the Federal matching rate for State 
costs for laboratory tests in determining paternity to 90 
percent. 

Arfiwiniftt^ration Position 

We oppose Kiis provision because we believe that it is costly and 
unnece)>Stfry. The current 68 percent Federal matching rate for 
State administrative costs of the child support enforcement 
r 'ogram already is considerably wore generous than the 50 percent 
matching rate for administrative costs under the AFDC, Medicaid 
and Food Stamp programs, and there is no need to increase it. A 
90 percent matching rate for laboratory tests in determining 
paternity could lead to wasteful spending because the States 
would not have ipuch financial incentive for operating cost 
effectively. Moreover, research indicates that paternity 
establishitent for AFDC cases, even in high costs States, can pay 
for itself. 

The long-term benefits of establishing pater'-ity and the 
already generous matching rates, coupled with the current 
exclusion of laboratory costs in incentive payment calculations, 
are more than adequate incentives for States to establish 
paternity. These existing incentives, reinforced by strengthened 
performance standards and procedures, will improve paternity 
establishment by States. 



SUBTITLE C — IMPROVED PROCEDURES FOR CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 
AND ESTABLISHMENT OF PATERNITY 

Sec. 121. Recmirenent of P rompt State Response to Requests for 
Child Support Ass istance. 

P^ggr option 

This section would require the Secretary to establish time limits 
within w. ' h States must accept and respond to requests for 
assistance in providing services under the program. The 
Secretary would be required to establish an advisory committee 
within 30 days of the date of enactment and consult with the 
committee prior to issuing any regulations on time limits. He 
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would be required to issue a proposed regulation within 90 days 
of enactment, allow at least 60 days for public comment, and 
issue final regulations no later than the first day of the 
seventh month after enactment. 

Administration Position 

We strongly support establishing time limits for responding to 
requests for child support services, but we believe sufficient 
statutory authority already exists to establish time limits. 
Under current law the Secretary is required to establish such 
standards for State child support programs as he determines to be 
necessary ^9 ensure that such programs will be effective. Using 
this authority, we are moving toward establishing time frames for 
taking necessary actions in child support enforcement cases. 
Although additional statutory authority is not necessary to 
accomplish this common goal, we are interested in the views of 
the Congress regarding appropriate time frames for action and 
look forward to discussing >this issue further. 

sec. 122. Automated Tracking and Monitoring Systems Made 
y ^andatory 

Description 

The section would require States to develop Statewide automated 
child support enforcement systems no later than the date 
specified in the initial advance planning documents or 10 years 
J^fter that document is submitted to the Secretary, whichever is 
earlier. The Secretary could waive any requirement with respect 
to the automated system if a State demonstrates that it has an 
alternative system that enables it to be in substantial 
"^compliance with the Child Support Enforcement program 
requirements of the Social Security Act. 

A State would receive 90 percent Federal ma^-ching of costs 
attributable to the planning, design, development, hardware and 
installation of a system which meets the requirements of section 
454(16) of the Act if the State submits an advance planning 
document by Octobe*" 1, 1989. Enhanced funding for development of 
the system would b'. available as long as the system meets the 
requirements of section 454(16) of the Act up to the date the 
State is required to complete the system. 

The provision would delete the availability of 90 percent 
matching for the costs of enhancement of an automated system, it 
alsc /ould delete the Secretary's authority to suspend approval 
of the advance planning document if he finds there is a failure 
to substantially comply with the advance planning document. 
Under that provision, suspension continues until there is no 
longer any failure of the automated system to comply with the 
advance planning document. 

The proposed requirements would become effective upcn the date of 
enactment. 

Administr ation Position 

While we strongly support requiring States to develop automated 
child support enforcement systems and setting a time at which 
enhanced funding ends, we oppose this proposal because it could 
result in lengthy delays in development of this essential 
component of any State's child support program. In order to make 
current law work well, and to be able to add more effective 
requirements to the child support program, it is essential for 
eve V State to have automated child support enforcement systems 
as u jn as possible. 
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By •xtsnding (pot«ntially until FY 2000) the 90 percent Federal 
matching rate currently available for State development of 
automated systems, States may be encouraged to take up to 10 more 
years to develop automated systems. We believe this is an 
unnecessary extension of the 90 percent matching rate, which has 
already been available for almost a decade. Given the status of 
currcint efforts we believe that all states could be fully 
autoir^ated no later than FY 1993. Currently, systems are under 
development (using 90 percent funding) in 35 States, nine of 
which are transferring existing systems and technology from other 
States. (We are encouraging these transfers to make it quicker 
and easier to establish State automated systems.) in addition, 
some States, which have not applied for 90 percent matching 
funds, have chosen to develop their own automated systems under 
the regular matching rate available for program administrative 
costs. Providing 90 percent matching funds in these States is 
unnecessary. 

Finally, we strongly oppose deletion of the Secretary's authority 
to suspend approval of an advance planning document because of 
the State's failure to substantially comply with the contents of 
that document. We believe that authority is an essential 
management tool to ensure State compliance with that document. 

Sec. 123. Additional Information So urce for Parent Locator 
Service 

Description 

This section would require the Secretary of Labor to enter into 
an agreement with the Secretary of HHS to provide prompt access 
by HHS to the wage and unemployment comper)«*'*tion claims 
information and data maintained by the Depart^^^nt of Labor (DOL) 
and State employment security agencies. 

The provision wou^d be effective upon enactment. 

Administration Position 

We agree that direct access to employment security information 
would be of grea^ assistance to States in locating non-custodial 
parents and obtaining information necessary to implement wage 
withholding. State and local information generally is more 
current than information available in Federal records in locating 
non-custodial parents owing cMxd support. Access to current 
employer and wage information also is invaluable for expeditious 
initiation of mandatory wage withholding. 

While additional legislative authority may not be necessary to 
accomplish these objectives, we would not object if the Congress 
nonetheless decided to address this issue explicitly through 
legislation. However, the amendment made by section 123 of the 
bill is technically inadequate and does not provide the statutory 
authority that would permit full implementation of the intent of 
the section. We stand ready to work with the Committee to 
develop draft language for the Committee's consideration to 
accomplish the agreed-upon goals. 

Sec. 124. Use of Social Security Number (^sm to Establish 
Identity of Parents 

Degerintion 

This section would amend Title II of the Social Security Act to 
require States to obtain SSNs from the parents of a child for 
whom a birth certificate is issued. A State would have to 
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require parents to furnish their SSKs and States would m turn 
supply the SSKs to the child support enforcement agency unless 
the State finds good cause for not doing so. The SSKs would not 
have to be on the birth certificates. Any provision of Federal 
law inconsistent with this proposed requirement would be null and 
void two years from enactment of this bill, the effective date of 
this provision. 

Administ ration Position 

We do not oppose including both parents' SSKs in records which 
accompany birth certificates. However, we are concerned that the 
confidentiality of such records be protected. The provision 
contains no language to ensure protection of individuals* 
privacy. 

Sec. 125. commission on Interstate Child Support 
Description 

This section would establish, within 60 days of enactment, a 
Commission on Interstate Child Support composed of 15 members, 8 
of which would be appointed by the Congress and the remaining 7 
by the Secretary. The Commission would be required to hold one 
or more national conferences on interstate child support reform 
by October 1, 1988 and report to the Congress recommendations for 
improving interstate child support establishment and enforcement 
and revising the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act. 
The Commission would terminate on October 2, 1989. Two million 
dollars would be authorized to carry out the pro- isions of tl*is 
section. 

Administration Position 

We oppose this proposal because we believe that recent and 
ongoing efforts to improve the processing of interstate chiles 
support cases make establishing a commission unnecessary anc* a 
waste of scarce resources. The 1984 Amendments greatly enhanced 
the enforcement techniques available in int«rstite cases, '.nose 
techniques, along with revised Federal reguXat ons on interstate 
cases and the development of standardized forms, will 
significantly improve processing of those cases, in addition, 
States will gain invaluable knowledge from the results cf three 
years of interstate demonstration grants which he 'e explored 
innovative approaches to improving interstate case processing. 



TITLE II: JOB OPPORTUNITIES AKD BASTC SKILLS (JOBS) 
TRAIKIKG PR0GRA:I 

S^Ctipn 20Xr Rstablishnent of JOBS Program 

Description 

Section 201 would require each State welfare agency to administer 
a job opportunities and basic skills (JOBS) training program 
under a state plan approved by the Secretary. The program would 
have to be fully implemented Statewide within 3 years of 
enactment, except where it is not feasible to do so. Konexempt 
recipients would be required to participate in JOBS to the extent 
that programs were available in their area and resources 
permitted. Exemptions would be provided for those who were ill, 
incapacitated, or of advanced age; needed to care for another 
family member; working at least 30 hours a week; under the age of 
16 or a child attending elementary, secondai-y, vocational o** 
technical school full-time; in the last trimester of pregnane; 
personally providing care for a child under 3; or residing in* a 
remote area. States would h^ve the option to require 
participation of chose with children between the ages of 1 and 3, 
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and of both parents in a two-parent family. Tnose with children 
under 6 (except principal earners in two-parent families) could 
not be required to participate more than 24 hours a week. 
Exempt individuals could participate on a voluntary basis. 
Unemployed absent fathers «who could not meet their child support 
obligations could participate, on either a voluntary or mandatory 
basis, at State option. 

Those attending school or vocational training designed to lead to 
employment could continue in those programs and receive child 
care funds through JOBS. 

Initial JOBS activities would include assessment and a review of 
family circumstances; the development of an enployability plan; 
and at State option, negotiation of a contract specifying agency 
and participant obligations. Case managers also could be 
assigned, at State option. 

States could include the following activities in their prograns: 
high school or equivalent education, remedial education, 
appropriate post-secondary education, on-the-job training, skills 
training, work supplementation, community work experience (CWEP) , 
job search, job readiness, job development, placement, and 
follow-up services, and other employment, education, and training 
activities allowed under regulations of the Secretary. 

Costodial parents under the age of 22 who had not completed high 
school, or an equivalent program, would be required to 
participate in educational activities — even if otherwise exempt 
because of a child under age 3 (although not if exempt for other 
reasons) . 

States would have to provide the opportunity for a fair hearing 
in cases of disputes over program assignments. Wage rates for 
assigned jobs would have to meet the greater of Federal or State 
minimum wage requirements, and assignments could not result in 
displacement. Also, States could not require participants to 
take any job which would result in a net loss of income 
(including the value of Food Stamps and health benefits) unless 
the State provided a supplementary payment to the family to 
compensate for the loss. Such a payment would be treated as an 
assistance payment for Medicaid eligibility and Federal matching 
purposes . 

Program activities under JOBS would have to include private 
sector involvement and be coordinated with programs under the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA) . JOBS funds could not replace 
current State expenditures. 

The Work Supplementation program would be authorized with 
changes, including categorical Medicaid eligibility for 
participants. The maximum hours for CWEP assignments would be 
reduced based on the amount of reimbursement to the State for 
child support collections. Up to 8 weeks of job search could be 
required of applicants and up to 8 weeks a year required of 
recipients. 

Sanctions for failing to meet program requirements would, in the 
first instance, remain in effect until the participant's 
compliance; in the second instance, remain in effect until 
compliance, but at least 3 months; and in any subsequent 
instance, remain in effect at least 6 months. 

Administration Position 

We strongly support changes to the AFDC program which will 
substantially reduce dependency ?mong AFDC recipients through 
education, training, and employment activities. However, we 
believe that there are serious flaws in the provisions of JOBS 
which wou.ld severely limit its effectiveness in reducing 
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dei.endency. In particular, JOBS does not require the necessary 
conjutiaent to wide*scale mandatory participation, particularly 
among potential long-term recipients and it drastically restricts 
States' ability to design work programs which will be most 
effective for their welfare populations. Specifically, JOBS 
flaws include the following: 

(1) Lack of real participation requirements. 

Except for the special provision covering young custoaial 
parents without a high school education, the only services which 
States are required to provide participants are assessment, a 
review of family circumstances and the development of an 
employaisility plan. There is no requirement for States to 
provide actual employment-related services t,o even a minimum 
number or percent of recipients; As the key element of a 
successful program is to reach a large number of individuals with 
the appropriate type of assistance, it is unlikely that the 
program would substantially reduce dependency. 

(2) Exemption for parents and caretakers of children under 3, 
unless the State has elected a lower age limit. 

Currently, 35 percent of the AFDC families include children under 
age 3. More importantly, almost two-thirds of all women who will 
use AFDC for 10 years or more enter the program with a child who 
is less than 3 years old. Thus, this exemption could leave a 
large proporcion of recipients, and an even larger proportion of 
those likely to be dependent on welfare for long periods of time, 
beyond the reach of program services. 

We believe that society supports earlier involvement in work 
activities. A recent Labor Department survey found that in March 
1987 the majority of women with children under age 3 were m the 
labor force. We should expect no less of welfare recipients. As 
a matter of fact, findings from demonstrations in this area 
undertaken in several States indicate that women with preschool 
children are at least as likely to get ^obs and to retain those 
jobs as women with older children. 

The breadth of this exemption is narrowed somewhat by the 
provision which would require custodial parents under the age of 
22, who have not completed high school, to pursue educational 
activities, notwithstanding the exemption. However, we are 
concerned that program activities would not reach the many 
parents with young children who are not covered by this 
provision, but who also are potential long-term dependents — 
including those who have completed high school, but have no work 
experience or job skills and all those over the age of 22, 
regardless of their educational attainment. 

(3) The prohibition against assignments of more than 24 hours a 
week when there are children under age 6. 

This prohibition places an unnecessa..y restriction on States and 
individuals when deciding on the most appropriate work, education 
or training assignment for the individual. There nay be 
situations where the most useful assignment for the individual 
takes more than 24 hours per week. Where this is the case and 
the parent or caretaker does have access to day care, or is 
otherwise sufficiently free from child care responsibilities, 
they should be allowed to participate i.i such assignments. 

(4) The prohibition against a State requiring individuals to 
accept employment which would result in a net loss of income 
(including Food Stamps and the insurance value of health 
benefits) unless they pt )e a suppleme.-^ta. payment to make up 
the difference. 
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This provision will prolong dependency among employable 
recipients. Welfare recipients employed in some entry-level lobs 
would continue to get benefits to supplement their w^ges, thus 
prolonging their dependency. The benefits would be available to 
them, but not to employees who have never baen on welfare, thus 
creating inequities and potentially drawing more employable 
persons onto welfare. Further, an individual should not be able 
to choose to be on welfare in order to be economically better 
off — an individual should be on welfare only because he/she has 
no other alternative. 

The provision also would create new, complex administrative 
burdens for the State and employers, as States would be required 
to establish the value of Medicaid and employer-provided plans. 
Employees also could purposely choose low-cost plans or no health 
insurance at all so as to nr <imize their tax-free supplementary 
welfare payment (which also qualifies them for Medicaid). 

(5) Maintaining the limitation of no more than 8 weeks of nob 
search a year. 

This provision has been difficult to administer and can prevent a 
State from requiring appropriate job search by an individual who 
has ^ust completed an education or training activity. 

(6) Failing to provide that a family's Food Stamp allotment can 
be used in determining CWEP hours (as authorized under current 
law) . 

We believe it is counterproductive to restrict state flexibility 
in this manner since CUEP has proven beneficial for participants 
and effective in reducing dependency. 

(7) Requiring that jobs pay at least the greater of the State or 
Federal minimum wage. 

We believe that this requirement would unnecessarily limit State 
flexibility in referring individuals to appropriate employment. 
For example, there could be individuals who are not quite ready 
for regular employment, but need wurK experience or on-the-job 
training to qualify for regular employment, m such instances,, 
it might be reasonuble to treat a 30b like a training position 
and pay less than the eq\.:valent of minimum wage. 

(8) Extending displacement limitations to all proqram 
activities. 

We believe it is appropriate to prohibit displacement in cWEP, 
where welfare recipients are not being paid, or in work 
Supplementation, where a recipient's employment is being 
subsidized. Because of the nature these programs, regular 
working individuals could be unfairl affected by the placement 
of a program participant. At the same time, we believe a welfare 
recipient seeking regular, unsubsidized employment should be able 
to "displace" another individual if they have competed fairly, on 
an open market basis, for a job. 

(9) Allowing reimbursement for post-secnndary education. 

Welfare recipients who have the education and skills to enter 
college also have the skills to obtain employment. Since these 
AFDC recipients are not in as great a need of assistance as other 
mor<? disadvantaged groups, we would oppose this as an allowable 
activity under JOBS. 

Finally, we also are concerned about the provision that allows a 
State to extend JOBS services to absent parents who are not 
recipients, other programs are available to assist these 
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parents, and it is likely that such services funded under the 
Social Security Act would be extended to then at the expense of 
services to AFDC recipients. Until welfare/work programs 
authorized under the Social Security Act are successful in 
serving a substantial portion of their principal target 
population, we do not believe the service base for the program 
should be expanded. 

SggtiPn 292 f Related Substantive Amendments 

Descriptio n 

Federal matching funds at a 90 percent rate would be provided for 
the first $140 million in expenditures for JOBS operation and 
administration. For program operation and administration 
expcnditurss in excsss of $140 million. Federal matching funds at 
a 60 percsnt rate would be provided. However, for costs 
associated with assessments and reviews r case management, and 
develooment of participant/agency contracts, 50 percent Federal 
matching would be available. Also, if less than 60 percent of 
the non-Federal share of expenditures were in cash or less than 
60 percent of the expenditures went for services to priority 
individuals, the State would qualify for 50 percent funding for 
all expenditures. Priority individuals would include those 
receiving assistance for 30 of the 60 prior months; applicants 
who received assistance for 30 of the 60 months immediately prior 
to application; custodial parents under the age of 22 who are out 
of school, but have not completed high school; and parents 
receiving benefits on the basis of unemployment. 

States have to assure the availability of adequate child care 
needed by participants in JOBS. Such care could be provided 
directly, arranged through use of vouchers or contracts, or bv 
payments to participants who secure their own care. The value of 
child care provided to participants would not be cont.idered 
income under any Federal or Federally supported n^eds-based 
program and could not be claimed as an employee-related expense 
for certain tax credit purposes, state expenditures for child 
care would be matched at the Federal matching rates for benefit 
payments. 

States also would be required to pay for transportation and 
related support services needed by joBS participants. 
Expenditures for transportation and other support services would 
be matchable as regular AFDC administrative expenses (at a 50 
percent matching rate) . 

Administration Position 

We oppose the matching provisions because tLe rates are too 
high, coverage is too broad and the provisions would be 
exceedingly difficult to administer. We also oppose the linkage 
of funding to the priority groups specified in the bill because 
this linkage would encourage delayed intervention rather than 
early intervention to prevent dependency. 

Under JOBS uncapped Federal funds at a 60 percent match rate 
would be extended to a very broad range of activities, including 
basic and remedial education, certain post-secondary education 
and skills training. Open-ended funding under the Social 
Security Act for education and training, which traditionally have 
been the primary responsibility of state and local governments, 
would crtatt the potential for massive cost-shifting from those 
governments to the Federal government, it also does not 
recognize the substantial Federal resources already available to 
serve the disadvantaged through programs such as the Jobs 
Training Partnership Act and the Adult and Vocational Education 
programs , 
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The 90 percent natch for the first $140 million in JOBS 
expenditures, combined with the open-ended 60 percent match for 
JOBS activities and the benefit matching rate for child care, 
would place a disproportionate fiscal burden on the Federal 
government at a time when we are endeavoring to constrain the 
Federal budget. Allowing States to claim a significant level of 
in-kind expenditures for JOBS activities, in effect, further 
raises those rates. It would increase Federal costs uncfer the 
program and reduce a State's incentive to devise a cost-effective 
program. These conclusions are based on the experience of 
similar work programs which have allowed in-kmd matching and 
received minimal State contributions under these rules. 

Authorization of in-kind match also raises some serious 
administrative concerns. It would create significant oversight 
difficulties because of the inherent problems associated with 
assessing the value of resources and non-cash contributions. 

The differential matching rates for regular AFDC administrative 
expenses and JOBS-related administrative expenses, and the 
conditions imposed on the availability of the higher JOBS match 
rate, raise additional administrative problems. First, it would 
be difficult to distinguish between administrative costs which 
are eligible only for the 50 percent rate (e.g., case 
management, assessment, and contracting) from other program 
administration costs which qualify for a 60 percent rate. Under 
these rules. States would have an incentive to minimize what gets 
classified as case management and related functions m order to 
qualify for the higher matching rate and maximize their Federal 
funding. They also would have an incentive to try to claim 
regular AFDC administrative costs as work program costs m order 
to increase Federal funding of their programs. 

For these reasons, we do not believe the funding provisions of 
the JOBS program are tenable. Rather, we prefer a uniform 30 
percent open-ended Federal match for support services and work- 
related activities other than education and training, wit^ States 
continuing to provide their share in cash. This approach would 
ensure that States have a meaningful financial investment to 
structure cost-effective programs and that Federal matching funds 
are appropriately provided. 

The provision that provides higher matching rates to States that 
spend at least 60 percent of their JOBS funding on certain 
priority groups would create new administrative burdens but more 
importantly could result in mis-targeting of services. A wide 
range of recent research indicates that past time on welfare is 
not a good indicator of future cime on the rolls. In fact> 
because the FSA targets those receiving welfare for more than 30 
months, it would encourage States to provide services to many 
recipients who have been on the rolls longer than 2.5 years and 
who can be expected to leave welfare sooner than families just 
coming onto the rolls. It also would encourage States to delay 
intervention rather than stressing the early intervention that 
IS more likely to prevent long-tern dependency. Thus, we oppose 
the linkage of funding to services provided to those already on 
the rolls for an extendc'i period. 

These problems with the funding provisions are even more serious 
When combined with the lack of national participation standards. 
The lack of participation standards, overly expansive federal 
funding, and potential mis-targetmg mean that we could incur 
high costs with little likelihood of a reduction m dependency or 
welfare savings. 
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Section 203. Repeal of Certain Provisions 
Description 

The existing authorities for title IV-A employment search, CWEP,^ 
work supplementation, WIN, and WIN demonstration programs would 
be repealed, as would two WXK*related matching provisions. 

Administr ation Position 

We support the repeal of the WIK and WIK demonstration programs, 
together with related funding provisions. The Administration has 
proposed such a repeal for a number of years because the WIN 
program has not been effective in reducing welfare dependency. 

We do not oppose repeal of the IV-A options (job search, CWEP, 
and Work Supplementation) because they are reauthorized in JOBS. 
However, as noted elsewhere, we do believe in places the 
reauthorization unnecessarily limits State flexibility. 

section 204. Regu lations; Performa nce Stand ards; Studies 

Description 

The Secretary would have 6 months to issue proposed rules, 
including rules establishing uniform data collection 
requirements, and one year to publish final rules. 

The Secretary would have five years to develop performance 
standards for JOBS program activities, in consultation with 
organizations representing Governors, state and local 
administrators, sducators and other interested parties, and to 
submit them to Congress. 

The Secretary would be required to conduct an implementation 
study, based on s representative sample of states and localities, 
which would document the services offered, participation rates or 
activity levels, characteristics of those served, provision of 
support services and methods by which activities were offered. 
For each of the fiscal years 1988 through 1990, $500,000 would be 
authorized for this implementation study. 

The Secretary would also be required to conduct a coAt* 
effectiveness study, based on data from 5 States, to determine 
the relative effectiveness of different approaches for assisting 
long-term dependents. Projects included in the study would be 
conducted for at least 3 years and would use specific outcome 
measures, as well as experimental designs and random sampling, in 
testing effectiveness. Annual progress reports and a final 
report to congress would be required. For the cost* 
effectiveness studies, one million dollars would be authorized 
for each of the fiscal years 1988 through 1992. The Secretary 
would establish uniform reporting requirements for the 
demonstration projects, as appropriate. 

Administration Position 

We do not oppose these provisions. Our GROW proposal provides a 
similar period of time for development of performance standards 
and authorized funds for similar studies. 

Section 205. Effective Date 

The amendments under title II of the bill would be effective 
October 1, 1989 unless the State opted for an earlier date. The 
earliest effective date would be the first day of any calendar 
quarter on or after the issuance of proposed rules (or/ if 
earlier, the date when proposed rules are required under sectio* 
204 of the bill) . 
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TITLE III: 



TRANSITIONAL ASSISTANCE 



Section 301. Extend ed Eliaibililv for Child Care 
DegcriPtion 

Section 301 would extend child care assistance for 9 months in a 
36-nonth period to a family that loses Child Support Supplement 
(CSS) (eligibility due to increased earnings if the family was 
receiving CSS payments for at least 3 of the 6 months preceding 
the month in which the family lost eligibility. 

A family would not be eligible for transitional child care if the 
caretaker-relative in the family had: 1) submitted false or 
misleading infornation in order to obtain CSS payments; 2) been 
sanctioned while receiving CSS payments withm the preceding 12 
months: 3) terminated, refused, or reduced hours of employment 
without good cause; 4) failed to cooperate with the State agency 
in establishing and collecting child support payments; or, 5) 
failed to cooperate with the State agency in identifying and 
pursuing any third-party payments for health insurance. 

Families would be required to cor tribute to the costs of 
transitional child care based on »^ sliding scale fee to be 
developed by the State and approved by the Secretary of HHS. 

Section 301 would go into effect on October 1, 1988. 

Administr ation Position 

We oppose this provision. There is no evidence that mandating 
new child care benefits would be cost-effective or get more 
people into jobs and off welfare. Paying for child care does not 
appear to be a major factor in the employment of AFDC recipients, 
as AFDC families make little use of the provisions available 
under current law to cover child care costs. Our data indicate 
that the child care disregard is applied in only about 20 parcent 
of the AFDC cases with earnings. For those who do use the 
disregard, the average amount of child care costs disregarded e§X 
c ase (not per child) was only about $106 per month in 1986. 
Even for full-time workers, the average disregard per cas« was 
only $134. 

Not only is mandating such new transitional child care subsidies 
unnecessary but it could create inequities. Two workers working 
side-by-side with the same earnings may be treated differently, 
with a former welfare recipient receiving substantial child care 
support while the person who was never on welfare would not. In 
fact, this provision, combined with others in the FSA, could have 
the perverse effect of drawing families onto welfare. 

Section 302. Extended Eligibility for Medic al Assistance 



Section 102 would require States to extend medical assistance for 
up to nine months (in any 36-month period) to families who leave 
the CSS program because of increased earnings. As with section 
301, a family would have had to be receiving CSS payments for a 
minimum of 3 of the 6 months preceding the month in which the 
family lost CSS eligibility. 

The initial four months of transitional medical assistance could 
be provided either by continuing Medicaid (in the same amount, 
duration and scope), or by paying a family's expenses for health 
insurance offered by the caretaker relative's employer or (if 
more cost-efficient) by the employer of the absent parent who is 
paying child support. If such an employer plan provides less 
coverage, the State must make up the gaps with Medicaid. 
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For families that receive the entire four months of transitional 
assistance, the State must offer them the option of extending 
medical coverage for an additional five months. The State may 
provide medical assistance during the five month extension in 
several ways. They must at least offer families an extension of 
Medicaid, of the same amount, duration, and scope, except that 
the State may omit certain non-acute care services. The State 
also has the option of offering families any of the following: 
payment of thf. family's expenses for health insurance by the 
employer of t^ e caretaker relative or absent parent supplemented 
with Medicaid, enrollment in the family option of a group health 
plan of the caretaker relative's employer, enrollment in the 
family option of a group health plan for State employees, 
enrollment in a State basic health plan for the uninsured, or 
enrollment in a Medicaid HMO. 

A family would be denied any extended medical assistance for the 
same reasons as described under Section 301. If a family's gross 
monthly earnings exceeded 185 percent of the poverty line, the 
State would not provide or would terminate the family's 
eligibility for the five-month extension. 

A State would be required to impose a premium for a family 
receiving medical assistance during the five-month extension. 
The amount of the premium could vary depending on the option made 
available, but could not exceed 10 percent of the difference 
between the family's gross monthly earnings (less the costs of 
child care) and $581. 

Section 302 would go into effect on October 1, 1988. 



Adminis tration Position 

We oppose section 302 because it is unnecessary and costly, and 
would complicate the Medicaid extensions which currently are 
available. We also are concerned that the cumbersome and costly 
new provisions in Section 302 would greatly reduce State 
capacity, both financially and administratively, to take 
advantage of Medicaid optional coverage authorities now in law 
that they believe might better meet their citizens' needs, such 
as those for all pregnant women, infants, and children up to age 
5 whose income is below the federal poverty line. 

Four months of Medicaid coverage is already available for 
families that lose AFDC eligibility as a result of increased 
earnings or child support. Even more extended coverage (up to 15 
months) is provided to families that lose AFDC eligibility as a 
result of losing the earned income disregards. There are a 
variety of other options, such as medically needy coverage and 
Community Health Center programs, currently available to address 
the needs of low-income families and individuals without settm 
up such a complicated system to administer. 

There is no evidence that the type of extensions proposed in 
Section 302 would be cost-effective, promote earlier employment, 
reduce welfare dependency, or produce long-term welfare savings. 
Indeed, there is some evidence to suggest that Medicaid coverage 
is not the critical factor in employment decisions. The 1981 
OBRA changes moved off of the welfare rolls working families with 
relatively high incomes, many of whom appear to have had a long- 
term attachment to AFDC. No transitional Medicaid coverage was 
provided at that time; and if such an additional provision for 
Medicaid were key to families* employment decisions, one would 
expect that many of these would have quit work and returned to 
the welfare rolls. However, the rate of return for families with 
earnings was no greater after OBRA than it was before, suggesting 
that Medicaid was not a key factor in their job decisions. 
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W« also ar* concerntd that the medical assistance extension in 
this bill would postpone the adjustment of former recipients to 
self-sufficiency and provide employers with an incentive not to 
offer, or to reduce, health insurance coverage for lower wage 
earners if they know Medicaid will provide coverage to former 
welfare recipients, in fact, the provision might well induce 
families that otherwise would leave the welfare rolls m less 
than 3 months to remain on the rolls to receive extended 
publicly-subsidized medical coverage. 

In addition, we have serious concerns about the numerous 
administrative complexities and costs of implementing Section 
302. A new, costly and complex administrative structure would 
have to be created by States to compute income eligibility and to 
compute and collect premi^ims for these new medical assistance 
extensions. Subtracting the costs of child care and then using a 
threshold of 185% of the poverty level for eligibility would 
likely result in most recipients remaining eligible, few paying 
premiums, and the State making extensive calculations and 
determinations for all. 

Experience has shown that, while states have for some time been 
permitted to collect income-related co-payments, deductibles, and 
co-insurance from Medicaid beneficiaries, few if any have chosen 
to do so because of the cost and complexity of such a process. 
Similarly, states choosing to use any of the other options for 
providing health insurance coverage would have to establish an 
administrative structure to pay premiums and deal with the 
various entities administering the plans. 

Denial of extended medical assistance for failure to pay 
premiums, to make monthly income reports, or to continue 
employment has been made subject to a "good cause" determination 
by the State. This could result in a major administrative burden 
and could well result in court challenges. 

TITLE IV: FAMILY LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 

??<?t;iPn 49tr Households Headed by Minor PAf^ p^c 

Description 

Except under certain circumstances, individuals under age 18 who 
were never married and who had a dependent child m their care 
(or who were eligible because they were pregnant) could be 
eligible for assistance only if they resided with a parent, leaal 
guardian, other adult relative, or m a foster home, materritv 
home or other adult-supervised supportive living arrangement 
Assistance in these minor parent cases would have to be paid to 
Che parent or legal guardian. At State option, these individuals 
could be required, as a condition of eligibility, to attend 
school (or school in combination with parenting and family-skills 
training classes) if they had not graduated from high school? 

These provisions would be effective at the beginning of the first 
quarter which begins one year after enactment. 

Administration PQ«iit.iq>n 

We generally support these provisions, which are similar to ones 
included in the package of legislation we submitted as "The 
Social Welfare Amendments of 1987." We do not support the 
provision which makes school attendance requirements for minor 
parents an option for the States. We believe these individuals 
must be required to attend school or engage in other productive 
activities If we are to make serious inroads against the problems 
of long-term dependency. Also, the provision seems inconsistent 
with section 201 of the bill which provides thit custodial 
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parents under the age of 22 who have not completed high school 
would be required to pursue educational activities even if they 
have a child under the age of 3. 



Description 

Section 402 would replace the optional AFDC-Unemployed Parent 
(AFDC-UP) program with a required program, effective October 1, 
1989, It also would change the definition of a "quarter of work" 
from that available in AFDC-UP, at State option, to allow full- 
time attendance in elementary school, secondary school, or a 
vocational or technical training course approved by the 
Secretary, or participation in a JTPA education or training 
program to count as quarters in determining eligibility. 
However, individuals could not receive credit for more than 4 
quarters based on education or training activities. 

It also would allow States, m determining ongoing eligibility of 
recipients (but not applicants), the option to employ a different 
definition of unemployment (m terms of a higher number of hours) 
than provided by the Secretary cr to waive the requirement 
entirely. The State could implement this option Statewide or 
only m selected areas of the State. The definition designated 
by the Secretary could not define unemployment as anything less 
than 100 hours a month. 

Administration P osition 

We strongly oppose these provisions. The President informed the 
Congress of his views on mandating benefits to two-parent 
families last year. Basically, it is inconsistent with this 
Administration's position that States should have maximum 
flexibility m deciding how and where their resources should be 
targeted. In some States, the costs of implementing this program 
through increased caseload, staffing and training requirements 
would overload the resources available to the State for providing 
financial assistance. This could result in cutbacks of benefits 
tc individuals who are more needy or who have less capability for 
self-support. For this reason, we believe AFDC-UP should 
continue to be an optional program for States. 

In addition, we do not believe there is any merit to mandating 
coverage of two-parent families. The GAO recently reported that 
a 1979 study by the University of Wisconsin's Institute for 
Research on Poverty claimed that the AFDC-UP program "appeared to 
actually increase marital instability". Moreover, the contention 
that mandatory two-parent coverage is necessary to avoid marital 
break-up assumes that parents will make long-term marital 
decisions based largely on short-term income comparisons. 
Evidence . the Seattle and Denver Income Maintenance 
Experiments ^IME/DIME) indicates that, contrary to this view, 
marital decisions are not made primarily on these economic bases. 

In SIME/DIME families in the experimental group received a higher 
guaranteed income with both parents present than if the husband 
left, and they clearly were better off financially if they stayed 
together. However, marital break-up rates were as high or higher 
for the experimental group than for the control group which 
received regular welfare benefits. 

SIME/DIME also indicates that extending welfare to two-parent 
families is likely to lead to reduced work effort. In the second 
year of the project, for example, husbands m the experimental 
group i,nowed significant reductions in both the total number of 
hours worked (9 percent lower than the control group) and the 
proportion working at least one week during the year (7 percent 
lower). This effect on work effort applies to all husbands m 
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low-income families, not just those receiving AFDC be-^efits. 
Moreover, extending welfare to two-parent families may have other 
adverse effects, such as higher taxes on the private sector and 
more welfare dependency, which must be weighed against any 
possible benefits. 

We also oppose the provisions changing the definition of 
"quarters of work*' used to establish eligibility for benefits and 
authorizing waivers of the Secretary's definition of unemployment 
(currently known as the "100-hour rule"). The basic intent of 
the program has been to provide benefits to families deprived of 
support because the family's principal earner is unemployed. As 
proposed m the bill, individuals with no work history beyond a 
few errands or odd jobs could qualify for benefits, and families 
where the principal earner is fully employed also could qualify. 

These provisions would alter the basic nature of the program, 
eliminating its categorical eligibility requirements and 
extending benefits to many more two-parent households. The first 
provision would substantially reduce the incentive for young 
couples initially to pursue employment opportunities rather than 
depending on the welfare system for support. The second wouli 
increase welfare expenditures going to families which are more 
capable of self-support, radically altering the purpose of the 
program and increasing welfare dependency. 



g^<?^ipn $Qlt Periodic Reevaluat ion of Meed and Payment Standards 

Description 

Section 501 would require each State to re-evaluate its need and 
payment standards at least onc^ 3very 5 years and re^ ^jrt to the 
Secretary as required. The Secretary would establish a schedule 
for these re-evaluations and report to Congress promptly on nis 
findings. 

Administration Position 

We do not oppose this provision. 



TITLE V: BENEFIT STRUCTURE IMPROVEMENTS 
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TITLE VI: OEMOMSTRATION PROJECTS 



Sec. 601. Child Support Demonstration Protect in New York State 

This section would authorize a five-year demonstration project m 
New York to test an alternative program to the Child Support 
Supplement Program proposed m this bill. 



There is insufficient detail in the proposal to evaluate New 
York's proposed alternative program. However, rather than enact 
specific legislation for New York State, we believe Congress 
should provide all States broad authorify through enactment of 
the Administration's proposed Low^Incom*. Opportunity Improvement 
Act. 

Under the Act, the demonstration sites would receive the same 
funding they would otherwise receive under current law, ensuring 
Federal cost neutrality, and the demonstration would be 
structured to allow for rigorous evaluations. We believe these 
criteria should apply to all welfare reform demonstrations. 

Section 602. Demonstra tion of Family Independence Program 

Section 602 would authorize Washington State to implement its 
Family Independence Program (FIP) as a demonstration project upon 
application and approval of the Secretary. This program would 
operate as an alternative to the css program. 

All those eligible for css would be eligible to enroll in FIP, 
which would operate simultaneously with the css program as long 
as there were individuals who qualified for css. States would 
have to use available funds to provide cash assistance before 
making expenditures on services. 

Enrollees in FIP could be required to register, undergo 
assessment, or participate in work and training. Exempt from FIP 
would be parents with children under 6 months, single parents of 
children under 3 on assistance for less than 3 years, those over 
age 64 or under 16, those who are incapacitated, temporarily ill,^ 
or needed at hone to care for an impaired person, women m their 
third trimester of pregnancy, and those not yet advised that 
their participation is required. Participation would be 
voluntary for FIP's first two years. After two years, 
participation could be mandatory only where less than 50 percent 
of tha enrollees could be placed in employment within 3 months 
after they are job ready, work and training activities would not 
be mdndated in counties where unemployment rates were twice the 
State: average. Benefit guaranties and applicant and recipient 
rights in existing State law would be maintained, as would due 
process procedures equal to those m CSS. 

. e Secretary would be required to waive any requirements under 
title IV which would prevent the State from implementing FIP. 
The Scate would be reimbursed for cash assistance and child care 
at the IV-A program matching rate, for administrative expenses at 
the applicable iv-A edministration matching rate, and for an 
evaluation plan at a 75 percent matching r :;e. In order to 
receive approval th'j project could not ext^^ed anticipated 
reimbursements under the current css program. 

The project would be in effect for 5 years, but could be 
terminated earlier by the State or by the Secretary if the State 
materially failed to comply with the law. 
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Adninistration Position 

While we support the concept of State demonstirations , as is 
evident front the Administration's proposed Low-Income Opportunity 
Ir.provenent Act, we strongly oppose this particular proposal for 
two key reasons: 

1. The proposal is not structured to allow the rigorous kind of 
evaluation that is both possible and necessary with this 
kind of proposal . 

o The provisions for voluntary participation and 

selective geographical implementation <^ould make ic 
impossible to obtain definitive research findings on 
the program's effectiveness. 

2. The funding provisions of the proposal are too loosely 
written and incomplete to ensure that the Federal budget 
will not be adversely affected — especially in light of the 
guaranteed benefit levels, the generous disregards, and the 
proposed work and training activities. 

o We believe that Federal funding should be specifically 
limited to the costs which otherwise would have been 
incurred urder the programs included in the 
demonstrations. The Low-Income Opportunity Improvement 
Act would provide the apj; .opriate protection against 
cost increases while giving States the flexibility they 
need to test innovative approaches to welfare reform. 

o The proposal does not address the inclusion of other 
p'uoiic assistance programs, such as Food Stamps and 
Medicaid, under FIP. It is, therefore, unclear how 
t^ese programs would interrelate. However, we believe 
that substantial expenditures over those resulting troir 
current law would occur. 

Sec, 603. Demonstration Pro-iects for Evaluating Model Pro cedures 
for Reviewing Child Support Awards. 

Description 

This section would require the Secretary to enter into agreements 
w'.th four States to conduct two-year demonstration projects to 
test and evaluate moa<>l procedures for reviewing child support 
award amounts. The States would be reimbursed for 90 percent of 
the reasonable costs incurred m conducting of the demonstration 
projects. Those costs would be excluded frc.t total 
administrative costs in calculating incentives. 

Administration position 

This demonstration is unnecessary. The Department currently is 
evaluating State proce'* ires for reviewing child support awards as 
part of Its evaluati' the impact of the 1984 Child Support 

Enforcement Amendments. 

Section 604. Demongtration Program of Grant s to Provide 
Permanent Housing for Families that Would Ot herwise Require 
Emergency Assistance 

Description 

Section 604 would establish a demonstration program which would 
allow up to 3 States the opportunity to test whether t mporary 
housing costs under emergency assistance (EA) could b'- 
effectively reduced by the construction or rehabilitation of 
permanent housing that families on assistance could afford. 
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Eligibility for a grant would be limited to States which provide 
housing or shelter under the EA program, have an acute 
honelessness problem araong families, and submit plans for 
achieving 10-year cost savings. Priority would go to States with 
the greatest potential cost savings. 

Grants would be awarded within 6 months of the appropriation of 
funds. To receive a grant a State would have to assure that it 
would be used: 1) for permanent housing to be owned by thp State, 
an agency of the State, a political subdivision, or a nonprofit 
organization; and 2) used exclusively for rental to families who 
would be eligible for AFDC, unable to find affordable housing, 
and otherwise honieless or compelled to live in a shelter or other 
temporary accommodations. The States would have to discontinue 
tw* use of an equivalent number of units of the most costly 
accommodations when units became available under the 
demonstration except under certain circumstances. 

The average cost to the Federal government per unit of housing 
could not exceed the yearly Federal costs under EA for providing 
emergency h sing or shelter in that jurisdiction. Federal costs 
over 10 yeai i under the demonstration for construction, 
rehabilitation, EA payments and regular assistance would have to 
be lower than costs which would have been incurred if the State 
had nade EA payments (at the 75th percentile cost rate) at the 
level of the standarc? payment to the J'^milies involved during the 
10-year period. The non-Federal matching share would have to be 
equal to at least the State's AFDC payments matching rate plus 10 
percent, but local jurisdictions could not be required to 
increase their matching share. 

Failure by a State to meet grant conditions would be treated like 
an AFDC compliance issue. Grants m the sum of $15,000,000 a 
year would be authorized for fiscal years 1938 through 1992, with 
State allocations based on need. Regulations would be required 
within 6 months of enactment. 

Administr ation Position 

We strongly oppose this demonstration proposal. The Emergency 
Assistance program was created to respond quickly to a family 
crisis by providing temporary assistance. It never was intended 
to address long-term causes of homelessness, such as shortages of 
low-cost housing. 

The shortage of low-cost housing is a problem which ha,|^^%x^^^P^^ 
over a long period of cime and has become acute m several large, 
urban areas. However, it is a housing problem, not a welfare 
problem, aid it would be inequitable to establish a special 
program ast for one portion or the low-income population. 

In general, programs which have been established in the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development are designed to 
address low-income housing shortages. In addition to programs 
sucri as the Section 8 vouchers and certificates program, HUD 
administers a variety of programs specifically designed to help 
families that might otherwise need emergency assistance. These 
include the following: 

o Emergency Shelter Grants: Assistance related to 
emergency shelters involving the renovation, 
rehabilitation and conversion of buildings to used 
as emergency shelters and provision of essential 
services for occupants, such as employment, health and 
drug abuse. 
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o Supportive Housing Demonstration: 1) Transitional 
Housing to develop innovative approaches for funding 
supportive housing, particularly for 
deinstitutionalized homeless, families with children, 
and mentally handicapped, and to focus on the homeless 
capable of moving into independent living within a 
reasonable amount of time; and 2) Per:nanent Housing for 
the handicapped homeless. 

o Supplemental Assistance: 1} for facilities to assist 
the homeless; and 2) comprehensive assistance for 
particularly innovative programs and assistance to 
cover the costs in excess of assistance provided under 
the above two programs. 

o Section 8 Assistance: To develop Single Room Occupancy 
units with priority for the homeless. 

o Title V: To collect information about underutilized 
public buildings and to review the properties for 
suitability for housing the homeless. 

HHS should not be in the housing construction and acquisition 
business a function it was never intended to serve and which 
is clearly inappropriate for the Department of Health and Human 
Services, as well as duplicative of HUD efforts. 

Section 605. Demonstration Projects for Developing Innovative 

Education and Training Pro grams for Children Receiving Child 
Support supplements 

Description 

This section would amend section 1115 to authorize projects vvhich 
would demonstrate innovative education and training programs for 
children receiving assistance, including tests of financial 
incentives and other approaches to reducing dropout rates, 
encouraging skills development, and avoiding welfare dependency. 
The projects would last from l to 5 years. 

Administration Position 

The Administration supports increased waiver authority. However, 
we believe we should provide States with broad demonstration 
authority covering a wide range of programs rather than authorize 
numerous, narrow categorical demonstrations. Moreover, we 
believe that education and training projects for children should 
be carried out under the existing educational and training 
anthorities rather than under the Social Security Act. 

Section 606. Demonstration Proiects to Address Access Problens 

Description 

This section would authorize grants to States for demonstration 
projects for activities designed to increase compliance with 
child access provisions of court orders, such as the development 
of systematic enforcement procedures, special stalf to handle 
disputes, and dissemination of information. For each of fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989, $5,000,000 would be authorized for this 
purpose. The Secretary would be required to submit a report on 
the effectiveness of the demonstration by July 1990. 

Administration Position 

We oppose this position because we oppose Federal intervention in 
this area. Visitation issues always have been a matter of State 
and local jurisdiction, and they should remain so. 
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Se?ti9n $Q7. Demonstration Proiects to Te st Innovative Methods 

for Providing Suitable Foster Care Environments 

Description 

This section would authorize demonstrations, which could be 
conducted on less than a statewide basis, to test innovative 
methods for providing suitable foster care arrangements and other 
needed services for infants abandoned or removed from their 
parents' custody and placed in a hospital. Selection States 
would be based on need and submittal of a satisfactory proposal 
and evaluation. Projects would be conducted between October 1, 
1987 and September 30, 1990. For each of the fiscal years 1988 
through 1990, $4,000^000 would be authorized. 

Administration Position 

We share the concern underlying this provision about infants with 
AIDS being abandoned. However, this provision is unnecessary 
because such demonstrations can be conducted under current law. 
The Departnent will be conducting studies of this problem and 
soliciting demonstrations of innovative approaches to the probler 
this year. y 

section 608. Deinonstration Projects to Expand the Number of 

Child care Facilities and the Availability of Child Care, with 
Emphasis on Tncreasing Child Care in Rural Areas 

Description 

This section would authorize demonstrations in 5 to 10 States to 
conduct demonstration projects to increase child care 
opportunities for recipients. States would be required to 
contract with nonprofit organizations to assist providers who 
meet state and local standards in acquiring, expanding, or 
rehabilitating child care facilities. States would be selected 
based on the nature of assistance to be provided, geographic 
coverage, potential service population, and existing child care 
opportunities. Priority would go to States that focus on 
communities with populations under 50,000 and with the severest 
shortages of care for recipients. Projects would begin by 
September 30, 1988 and be conducted for 3 years (assuming 
compliance) . States would provide information required by the 
Secretary, and the Secretary would report to Congress by October 
1, 1991. For each of the fiscal years 1989 through 1991, 
$5,000,000 would be authorized for these demonstrations. 

Administration Position 

We oppose this provision because it is duplicative of other 
Federal programs and funding sources. For example. States could 
undertake sinlar activities using funds from the Social Services 
Block Grant or administrative funds under title IV-A of the 
Social Security Act. 

Section 609. Demonstration Pro-ieets to Encourage States to 

Employ CSS Mothers as Paid Dav Care Providers 

Description 

Section 609 would amend Section 1115 of the Act to authorize 
demonstrations in up to 5 States involving employment of 
recipients as providers of day care for the children of other 
recipients. These demonstrations would be used to facilitate 
participation in the JOBS prograrti and to give recipients 
increased opportunities to avoid welfare dependence. 
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Administration Position 

This provision is unnecessary because under the current AFDC 
program, States would receive Federal matching funds which could 
support employment of recipients as providers of day care for 
other recipients. In fact, some States are already undertaking 
this type of activity. Therefore, a new demonstration authority 
m this area is not needed. 

TITLE VII: PAYMENTS TO AMERICAN SAMOA, THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
PUERTO RICO, GUAM, AIJD THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Section 701. Inclusijjn of American Sanoa as a State under 
Title IV 

Description 

This section would include American Sanoa as a State under 
Title IV, authorize a 75 percent matching rate, and cap Federal 
expenditures m American Sanoa for parts A and E of Title IV at 
$1,000,000 a year. 

Administration Position 

We oppose this provision. We believe that we should not extend 
the AFDC/CSS progran to this territory because of the probable 
negative impact such a progran would have on its econony and 
culture. Our concern comes m part from the enormous dependency 
problems which have developed in Micronesia following 
introduction of welfare benefits there. Moreover, a recent GAG 
report noted that American Sanoan officials themselves opposed 
extending AFDC to their area because they believed it **would 
disrupt their 'extended-family' based culture*'. 

Section 702. Increase the Amount Available for Payment to P'jerto 
Rico, the Viram Islands and Guan 

Description 

This section would raise the current cap on Federal natchmg 
funds in Puerto Rico, the virgin Islands and Guam by about 13 
percent, effective October 1, 1987. 

Administr ation Position 

We support this provision as long as the additional funds are 
targeted towards the provision of work activities. 



Section 8Q1. Waiver Authority u nder Title IV 

This section would add a new part F to Title IV which would 
authorize the Secretary to approve up to 10 demonstration 
projects at a time to test new ways to assist families m 
becoirmg financially independent and provide States with maximun 
flexibility m using their low*income program funds. 
Applications would be submitted to the Secretary of HHS. The 
demonstrations would have to incorporate the principles of 
experimental design. In approving applications, the Secretary 
would consider a project's consistency with 9 general policy 
goals m the bill, ranging from meeting needs and reducing 
dependency to improving the operation of public assistance 
programs. The Secretary would be required to give special 
consideration to certain kinds of projects, e.g., those that 
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improve the nethods of helping public assistance recipients, 
coordinate employment and training programs, provide transitional 
assistance, provide child care, etc. 

Demonstrations could include programs under Title IV*>A (including 
EA and JOBS), IV-B, IV-D, IV-E, the Social Services Block Grant, 
and any other non*>Federal program designed to alleviate poverty. 
Applications wou3d specify such things as: the included 
program?; eligible classes of individuals or families; principles 
of determining eligibility and maximum benefits (including 
assurances about no loss in benefits); and the expected effects 
on opportunities for achieving economic independence, work, 
education, and training activities under the program would have 
to meet a variety of conditions regarding factors like access to 
child care, minimum wage requirements, health and safety 
standards, travel limitLtions, displacement, workers' 
compensation, and fair hearings. The Governor would retain final 
responsibilities for compliance. 

To determine the funding and budget of the demonstration, each 
Federal department or agency with a program included in the 
demonstration would have to estimate how much in Federal and 
matching state funds vould be spent under that program in the 
affected geographic area for each year of the demonstration if 
the demonstration were not in effect. The agency would provide 
its estimates, together with the underlying assumptions and 
principles, to the Secretary. The State also would provide the 
Secretary with the assumptions and principles which it used in 
developing its budget and funding levels. The Secretary would 
then review the Federal and state information for consistency. 
Adjustments in the budget would be made to reflect changes in 
Federal law and regulation, and the budget would be reviewed at 
least annually. The Secretary would establish a schedule of 
payments from affected agencies and a single set of technical or 
grant requirements for the demonstrations. Ihe Secretary also 
could establish a single non-Federal share requirement. Payments 
to states could be adjusted to reflect earlier overpayments to 
them under the regular programs. However, payments to the States 
would not be adjusted where the amount of money actually needed 
to carry out the demonstration is less than the proposed budget 
because of the demonstration's effectiveness; the State could use 
these excess funds to improve the demonstration or otherwise 
benefit those included in the demonstration. 

Where entitlement programs are included in the demonstration. 
States could propose that expenditures under such programs be 
continued as entitlements. In this event, the affected Federal 
agencies would submit budget estimates, and the Secretary would 
reject any proposal when the estimates indicated a large increase 
or decrease in the amount. If the Secretary approves, funding 
for the demonstration would be determined on the entitlement 
basis . 

To be approved, applications must ensure that certain civil 
rights are protected and statutory requirements, including 
budgetary requirements, are met. The States would have to be 
notified of the Secretary's decision within 4 months of the date 
of the application's submittal. Notification of an approval 
would include the approved waivers. Federal funding and payment 
schedules. Disapprovals would explain the basis. 

Individuals eligible under the demonstration would not separately 
be eligible for benefits under included prograirs, but would 
retain eligibility for programs not included under the program. 

Within one year of the termination of any demonstration, the 
Secretary would have to submit a report to Congress. T.\e 
Secretary also would have to submit annual progress reports.. 
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Antndmentt which could improve the demonstration would be 
approved by the Secretary if they met demonstration requirements 
and benefits and services to eligible individuals were not 
substantially altered. 

Unless th« Governor or the Secretary opted out at an earlier 
tine, demonstrations would be in effect up to 5 years. The 
Governor could terminate, with at least 3 months notice, upon a 
determination that the demonstration was not likely to be 
effective and that Federal, State or participant interests would 
be better served by termination. The Secretary could terminate 
the demonstration upon determining that the State was not meeting 
the conditions of approval. 

This section would be effective October 1, 1987. 
Administration Position 

As discussed in the analysis of section 602, we support the 
concept of broad State demonstrations like those which would be 
authorized under the Low-Income opportunity Improvement Act, S. 
610. 

However, we oppose this specific proposal because we have 
serious problems with several aspects of the bill. These 
problems include: 

1* The limitation in scope to HHS activities 

Under the bill, only a limited number of HHS programs would be 
waivable. The authority to grant waivers would be vested in the 
Secretary of HHS. We do not believe it is possible t' test 
significant alternatives to the current welfare system under 
these rules. Welfare must be viewed as a system, and the program 
list would have to be significantly expanded to provide a real 
opportunity for trying alternative welfare systems. As it now 
stands, the list would not enable States to adequately address 
the extensive overlap in existing assistance programs or the 
administrative inefficiencies caused by conflicting program rules 
and procedures. To conduct meaningful welfare reform 
demonstrations, there should be authority to waive rules under 
any Federally-assisted program for low-income individuals. Also, 
States need to be able to file a single application for waivers 
from a variety of Departments. Thus, the demonstrations cannot 
be properly administered out of HHS or any single Department but 
must be coordinated through an interagency board. Such a board 
would provide a focal point within the Federal government for the 
development and coordination of policies affecting low-income 
individuals. 

2. Limit of ten demonstrations 

We believe that there should be no limit on the number of 
demonstrations. There are many problems with the current well-are 
system and many potential improvements. Limiting the number of 
demonstrations limits our chance to learn about possible ways to 
achieve isprovenent and puts the Federal government in the 
position of attempting to prejudge which are likely to be more 
successful, thereby potentially leading to the denial of 
worthwhile experiments. 

4lP« Lack of limits on potential costs 

As stated before, we believe that Federal funding for these types 
of demonstrations should be limited to the costs which would have 
been otherwise incurred under the programs included in the 
demonstration. This bill, by creating a new entitlement 
authority, puts the Federal government at an unaccept:ble, high 
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financial risk. It provides no real protection against unforseen 
cost increases or faulty costing assumptions. 

4. Excessive limitations on State flexibility 

In a few instances, this proposal imposes requirements which 
could create severe administrative burdens on States and prevent 
States from testing true alternatives to the current welfare 
system. For example, the proposal seems unnecessarily 
prescriptive in the restrictions imposed on States in 
establishing work requirements. Of even more concern is the 
provision in section 493 (d) (2) (C) ( ii) which requires that benefit 
levels for any individual or family under the demonstration would 
not be lower than those which would be available under the 
included programs (or would be supplemented, if lower). 

Meeting this requirement on a case-by-'case basis would seem to 
require that States continue eligibility determinations and 
benefit calculations for all individuals and families under all 
programs included in the demonstration. Therefore, it would 
prevent States from enjoying significant administrative 
advantages under the demonstration and prevent States from 
implementing a true alternative system of assistance. We 
support the provision of the Low- Income Opportunity Improvement 
Act which would require States to **demon8trate that benefit 
levels will be adequate to allow individuals and families to 
reasonably meet the needs previously addressed by the programs 
included, but superf^'vded by, the demonstrations". However, we 
cannot support any provision which prevents States from 
disengaging themselves from the current system and drastically 
limits their flexibility. 

5. Statement of special consideration projects 

We believe that the Federal government should permit as many, and 
as wide-ranging, demonstrations as possible. 

6. Terminating experiments after five years 

The length of time for demonstrations should be variable. Some 
may require less than five years for testing; others may require 
longer. 

7. Requiring experimental design for all evaluations 

While experimental design is recognized as the most reliable 
evaluation methodology, there may be instances where it is 
infeasible. For example, demonstrations with significant 
community involvement may make random assignment impractical. In 
such cases, quasi-experimental design or pre-post evaluation 
methodologies may be most appropriate. 
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Ra-vking Member, House Ways and Means Saljcominittoe on 
J^ublic assistance and Unemployment Compensation 



Chairman Bentsen and Senator Moynihan: 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity to address the Senate 
Finance Committtee about welfare reform. Senator Moynihan and 
many others have done a great deal of creative work to fashion 
S.1511. Some of us have even ventured the guess that Senator 
Moynihan would like to include further benefit increases in his 
bill, but declined to do so on the grounds that major new benefit 
increases would destroy welfare reform. In our view, he is 
right, and we compliment him for writing a bill that represents a 
reasonable starting point for serious negotiation between 
Democrats and Republicans and between Members of the House and 
Senate. 

As rjiny of you will recall, the Congress undertook welfare 
reform last winter amidst widespread talk of consensus on the 
importance of work. There was then, and there is now, general 
agreement t»^at dependency among welfare participants is a serious 
proolem, and that education, training, and employment programs 
have a reasonable chance of reducing dependency. But when the 
House of Representatives took up welfare reform in earnest, it 
quickly became clear that the heralded consensus on dependency 
and work did not exist. 

After months oi partisan debate, the Ways and Means 
Commmittee reported out a welfare reform bill that not only fails 
to encourage work among welfare recipients,- but actually erects 
new barriers to work. The most important among those ares 

— outright exemption of all welfare mothers with children 
under aqe 3. This prov.sion alone exempts more than 20% of 
the caseload from participating in the employment and 
training programs; 
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— a prohibition on use oC the Community Work Experience 
Program Cor more than six months, and u >der sc.T»e 
circumstances, tor more than three months. An unbiased 
observer might express some amazement that a bill designed 
to promote work contains a provision to severely limit use 
oC the one current program that states use to give 
recipients direct experience in t*'*^ labor force. What 
rational argument can used to limit this program which 
has now been in existence Cor six years and operates in halC 
the states?? 

--a prohibition on jobs that do not pay a "standard wage." 
I note in passing that no one has bothered to deCine what is 
meant by standard wage, and draw your attention to the Cact 
that this provision limits the flexibility oC oCCicials 
operating these programs in the nation's cities and 
counties. Do we promote work by outlawing a job that a 
welfare mother without *;ork experience and with limited 
education could fill merely because it pays 50 cents an hour 
less than the amount some official says should be the 
standard wage for that job? 

— a prohibition on jobs that pay less than the value of 
welfare benefits. Uho is helped when welfare regulations 
try to provide recipients witM guaraiitees that no one else 
gets from the labor market? Millions of young Americans 
enter the labor force each year and take jobs t>^at pay less 
than the value of a welfare package that includes AFDC, fooa 
stai.pj, and medica'^. But within a few years, if they work 
hard they are almost certain to earn much more than they 
would receive from welfare. 

m sumr izing these provision of the House welfare ^form 
bill. It is amazing that legislation sold to the American public 
as pro work actually would rr 'ct job rjferrals. ' *at a 
tragedy it would be if we w^.o uO pass welfare reform legislation 
that erects new barriers to work, and thereby move welfare 
recipients even further away from the fundamental goal of 
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Mr. Chairman, we cannot urge you in terms that are too 
strong to create a -./elfaje reform package that avoids these 
foolish an^^ short-sighted prohibitions on work. 

Instead, we hope you will write legislation that advances 
the nation toward three goals. First, we should provide the 
states and localities with much greater flexibility in helping 
citizens who request aid from our nany public assistancce 
programs. The President's report Up From Dependency carefully 
lays out the rationale for working to achieve this goal, and 
proposes a specific program to help us get there. More 
specifically, we need to provide a broad waiver authority that 
would allow states to design demoastrat ion programs addressed to 
dependency, to achieving greater efficiency in administration, 
and to encouraging better coordination among the wide range of 
welfare programs. 

Senator Moynihan has included a good-faith program of this 
type in his bill. The House Republican bill goes further, 
especially by including more than twice as many programs that the 
states could use in designing their demonstrations. We do 
recognize the issue of committee jurisdiction, and believe that a 
program like Senator Hoynihan's will at least establish the 
principles that states know as much as the federal government 
about effective welfare programs, and that States can be trusted 
to create reforms that are in t^e best interests of welfare 
recipients . 

Second, a good welfare reform bill should contain very 
strong child support enforcement provisions. v;e all 

ingratulate Senator Moynihan on the excellent chili support 
provisions n his bill, we would, of course, enjoy participating 
in some negotiation about details — especially those concerning 
patfrnity establishment and interstate enforcement — but bo^h the 
Moyni'r.a-i provisions and those in H.R. 3200 are a good start. 

Third, and most important, we urge you to create an 
employment and training program whose primary aim is to move 
welfare recipients toward independence. In our view, such a 
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program must contain -nandatory participation standards. The 
standards should start low — at pechaos 15% oC the non-exempt 
caseload — and build gradually over a jecade or so until around 
three-quarters oC AFDC recipients are involved in a program 
designed to lead to employment. 

Not everyone agrees that participation standards are 
appropriate at this time. However, federal law has required work 
for more than two decades, and yet many of the states have failed 
to involve more than a small fraction of their caseloads in 
actual employment programs. Recipients of public assistance must 
understand that public !)enefits are accompanied by public 
obligations — by civic accountability. The federal government 
must set the tone Cor this change in welfare philosophy. We know 
of no way to do so other Lhan by requiring participation and 
setting specific goals Cor the states. 

Participation stcindards are the heart oC welfare reform. 
But if we expect states to impose these standards on recipients, 
we also realize that the federal government must be willing to 
pay part of the bill. Thus, we would immediately commit $500 
million to support state designed employment and training 
programs, and greater sums in subsequent years if the programs 
are being effectively implemented by the states. 

Federal funding of employment and training programs brings 
me to the next principle chat we suggest you consider in 
fashioning your welfare reform bill. Whatever financing 
mechanism you select, we urge you to include incentives that 
reward states that actually place welfare recipients in jobs. 
There are several ways to ach this goal, and we modestly 
suggest you consider the specific mechanisms built into the House 
Republican bill. 

Finally, we are aware that welfare clients need some 
assistanc** during the period of transition from welfare 
dependence to productive participation in the labor force. 
Current law contains no provisions specifically focused on 
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ensuring child care assistance during the transition period. 
Under the leadership of Representative Nancy Johnson, we have 
developed a generous proposal that would provide child care 
subsidies to Americans who have left welfare to accept jobs* that 
pay less than 150% of the federal poverty level. 

Again, there are surely a host of excellent approaches to 
providing transition child care. But the best ones will tie 
benefits to incoiie, and ^ill require so^e contribution from 
former recipients from the very beginning. Above all, good child 
care provisions waH neither lequire nor encourage use of 
center-based or other expensive forms of child care. Let parents 
make their own arrangements, and provide them with some financial 
help. 

All of us — r^epubl icans and Democrats--are faced with an 
historic opportunity to ref:)r,n America's welfare programs. 
Increasing state flexibility can stimulate creativity at the 
state and local level, and in all likelihood encourage a stream 
of innovative welfare strategies that will breathe new life into 
our welfare programs. Strong child support enforcement will 
firmly establish the principle of parental responsibility for 
financial support of children and minimize the need for welfare 
programs to support poor childre - And most important, helping 
the states build strong and mandatory employment and training 
programs will move the Nation toward a welfare system based on 
the principles of civic accountability and individual initiative. 

House Republicans have constructed a bill that will move the 
nation toward achieving all these objectives. This bill has been 
endorsed by the Reagan Admin isut at ion . If the Senate now gives 
careful attention to the principles and legislative provisions 
Mr. Rowland and I have summarized here this morning, the Congress 
will be able to rescue welfare reform at the Eleventh Hour. Then 
we shall have planted the seeds of hope and initiative in a 
system that is now characterized by confusion and apathy. 
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Stat:er:,ent by 
Senator Dar.iel ?atr:.ck Moynihan 

On Monday last, the stocK rr.arket fell by over 500 pcnts, 
a crash even deeper than tnat wnich ushered :n the Great 
Depression. It \z sad tnat ;t took so stunnirg a blow as this 
to bring the ?res:dent to tne table to discuss deficit 
reduction. He has, no^', at least consented to talk with us. 

Everyone is or ought to be worried about the implications 
of the market's lack of confidence. We have been living well 
beyond our means for tne last seven years and :t has caught up 
With us. We must reduce tne deficit. 
Deficit Reduction 

And we shall. In fact, we have begun. 3otn the House and 
the .Senate are working on a Budget Reconciliation bill that 
Will, througn a combi.-.a t . on of spending reductions and new 
revenues, save $23 billion m rV 63. 

Tnat sum is only a sta-^t. Clearly we v;ill have to do 
better. There is no disagreeirert on tnat point. The question 
tnen remains, how do we effect the adoitional savings necessary 
to restore confidence m tnis country's economy? Whatever we 
do. It, IS generally agreed unat Social Secur.t> w.ll be exempt. 
Protecting Soci al Security Bene fi ts... 

.^nd that raises a curious problem. Social Security — tne 
Acv — includes tne Aic to Families with Dependent Children 
(ArDC) program. As everyone here is aware, it is this program 
toat .s ^he focal point, cf ou^ welfare reform efforts and tnese 
Finance Committee nearings, 

;;hat tears repeating is that ali Social Security Act 
programs, save tnis one for tne children, have their benefit 
payments ad^ujted for ci anges the cost of living. 

Indeed, on December 21 of this ye^r. Social Security 
beneficiaries will receive a K.2% cost-of-livir , benefit 
increase. This is not a real increase in the amount of income; 
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rather it is an adjustment that preserves purchasing power. 
This adjustment prevents an effective cut m benefits. 
Except fo r Ponr Children 

This same ^,2% increase m inflation that Social Security 
beneficiaries are protected against represents a further erosion 
in the purchasing power of AFDC recipients because their 
benefits remain unadjusted for inflation. Since 1970, 
children's benefits have declined by one-third m the median 
state . 

If one had set out m 1970 to cut children's benefits by 
one-third, as a means of saving the federal and state 
governments some money, he would have been rightly branded 
mean-spirited or worse. 

It IS bad enougn that children's benefits have been 
allowed to erode as they have over the last 17 years. It is bad 
enougn that we, in S. 1511, tne Family Security Act of 1987, are 
not attempting to raise and index children's benefits. We did 
aOl include such provisions m our bill because they are just 
too expensive at this time m our fiscal history. 
We Can Afford the Family S ecurity Act 

Having maoe that very diff icul t decision , we nonetheless 
proceeded to introduce legislation with a modest price tag;< 
$2.3 billion m new federal spending over five years; $87 
million m new federal spending m FY 88. Last year, we spent 
$26 billion on agricultural price supports. 

Two billion dollars (over five years} for a welfare bill 
IS not a great deal of money as tnese things ij. \:e will hear 
today fro^T sorre witnesses who will tell us that it ^s not nearly 
enough. I also worry that it is not enough. At the mOiTent, 
however, 1 worry more that we nay not ever have tnat much. 

Twice m tne last week, the distinguished Republican 
Leader, and the ranking minority merrt^r of our Subcommttee, 
Senator Dele, has said that, .»e ougnt to slow down congressic.nal 
consideration of reu spending bills, :nc.udirg welfare reforrj. 
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V/e must not allow the Family Security Act to be lest m 
this r.anner. Tne $8? million we nsed next year, the $210 
million we nee^ m FY 89, and the $610 rr.iilion :n FY 90 are not 
stagger ng sums. Tne elimination of $8? million from the FY 88 
budget — money wnich has already been reserved m the Senate 
Budget Resolution for welfare reform — will not resolve cur 
larger problems with the deficit. 
Fighting for ChilHrpn 

I urge Senator Dole c^n^l my ^ther distinguished colleagues 
on this Com.T.iitee ard m tne Senai.e not to g.ve up on AFDC 
reform. 

I am proud tha. support for the Famijy Secur.^y Act is 
bipartisan; Senators Durenberger, Danforth, and Chafee are among 
the 13 members of this Committee cosponsoring S 151 1. i am 
confident that we can, together with the help of the Chairman 
and Senators Packwood and Dole, report out a bill that 
strengthens cnild support enforcement, that helps prepare 
unemployed mothers to find and take jobs, that provides 
transitional child care and Medicaid to families leaving the 
we'-are rolls for payrolls, and that stops discriminating 
against poor cr.ildren wio live with both their parents. 
VJe can do at leasr this much for the future. 
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OFFICr ofthcGOVFRNOR 
Sldic of New Mexico 
Sam? Fc 8750? 



The Honorable Daniel P. Moynihan 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Moynihan; 

Thank you for your recent letter regarding the Family Security 
Act (S. 1511). In New Mexico, my administration is completing a 
welfare reform plan which we have chosen to call "Mainstream," 
This effort is a combination of state legislation, waiver 
requests to be submitted to federal funding agencies, and 
regulation changes designed to promote self-sufficiency and 
reduced dependency on public assistance on the part of persons 
receiving Food Stamps and Aid to FamiJ.ies with Dependent 
Children* 

The obiectives of the Fasiily Security Act are similar to those of 
Mainstream, particularly^ with regard to the emphasis placed on 
child support enforcement as well as education and employment 
opportunities. It is apparent that the Family Security Act, if 
passed, would be of assistance to ny administration in efforts to 
improve the existing system. 

Thank vou for sharing the information contained in you- letter. 
T would appreciate any additional material you might wish to 
share regarding the act and its status. 




Sincerel' 



LG/RDB/LM/lm 
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The New York Times - October 2S. 1987 



Jersey Gets Key U.S. Waivers 
In Effort to Overhaul Welfare 



ByJOSErH F.SULUVAN 



TKENTON. Oct 23 - Afier more 
than • year of msotUiion, New Jersey 
has become the first suie to obUin 
Federal waivers so thai it can betin 
one of '.he most sweepint welfare over- 
hauls tn the country. 

The New Jersey prof ram. whkh wiU 
Ttquirt nearly aU abk-bodied welfare 
reciptenis to accept job training and 
seek full-time empVoyment. comes 
amid a broad national re^examtnatlon 
of welfare policy 

Many people say New Jersey's ex- 
perience could become a model for 
other sUtes and for the Federal Gov- 
ern meni; indeed. CCAsress is debating 
a welfare bill, iponsored by Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan. that essen- 
fatly woukJ make it easier for sutes to 
follow New Jersey's examples 

President Reagan told New Jersey 
officials recently that the new program 
"could prove among the most far* 



reaching and significant ever in help- 
ing those on welfare '^et off and become 
produalveci.Uen' ' 

But what the i>resident did not say 
was that the waiver process ^ which 
was concluded only after a l»iour 
White House meeting that ended at 2 
A M. on OcL 1 — was an exercise with« 
out precedent, one that presented the 
Federal bureaucracy with a novel chal- 
lenge and helped a new White House 
agency ea m iu spurs. 

There is no way the state coukf un- 
dertake a program like this without 
these things in pUce;" said Drew Alt- 
man, the sute's Commissioner of 
Human Services, who found himself 
spending hours ii arious Wadiington 
offices as soon a: took over the Job 
July 1. I9$$t w. J Governor Kean 
lobbied ptcstdent Reagan directly, or 
Ulked with Howard H. Baker Jr^ the 
President's chief of staff. 

Among the most Important rights 
won by the rtote were these: 

fThe iUte wtU be able to keep and 
recycle the tavingt in Federal funds 
that are expected to accrue from the 
changes. 

f A tout of (00 welfare recipients 
who agree to become family day<are 
providers will be allowed to keep a 
larger portion of their welfare grants 
despite earning Income. 

9The sute wlU be allowed to ohaae in 
iu prograjn and operate It dmerently 
In each county. 

^Welfare redplenu wUt be eligible 
for MedicakJ beneffu for up Co 12 
months after finding a Jobi 

Slow Approval rroeaas 

In addition, the waivers allow New 
JerMy to extend lu progrtm CO women' 
widi children M young M S yean 014. 
instead of g yean bid as required to 
Federal reguUtlaML "Wtthout that, we 
oouMnt have hoped CO meec our goal «f 
tfyliv CO get CO thooe on welfare before 
they become Ving-cerm recipients," 
Mr.Altmansaid. 

Getting the approvals friMn th* varl* 
ous Federal agendes tovoNed was 
alow and Ubored. "We're sUtl trying Co 
fight the concept of tojvdown control 
around here: we have SO years of top- 
down control CO deal with.** according 



to Chuck Hobbs. a presidential assist- 
ant who heads the new White House 
agency, the Low Income Opportunity 
Advisory Board. So far. Wisconsin is 
the only sute other than New Jersev to 
ask for regulatory changes to enable it 
to begin an experimental program. 

Under the New Jersey plan ~ called 
Reach, for Realizing Economic 
Achievement ^ all able-bodied welfare 
recipients must agree to take pan by 
accepting Job training and education 
and irymg to find full-time empkry* 
menL in return, the slate will provide 
training, day care services, transpona* 
tJon and Medicaid coverage. 

Coverrtor Kean signed the Reach 
leglsUtion Oct I in Bergen County, one 
of three counties, aloitg with M iddlesex 
and Union, where the program will be* 
gin. Within two more years It will be op- 
erating bi all 21 counties, Mr. Altman 
said. The cost to the sute by then will 
be about llOOmUUon. 

The waivers giving the sute time (o 
phase in the program and operate it 
differently In each county were Impor* 
taDtcosuteofndala. 

'Ttds is noc Kentucky F:1ed welfare 
reform, where you set up Identical 
franchises in each county," Mr. AU- 
man said. "Tlie program Is being run 
by the counties %rtth local officials, job- 
tralnlng councils and communitiy 
groups all participating.** 

Because of the differences in the 
needs of welfare client ' '^tral. subur* 
ban and urban counties, . e program 
may come up with different ways to 
provide the tnnsporutlon and day 
care services and may offer the 
oounselin* and training services 
through different agendes. 

Flexibility Is also the byword of Mr 
Hobbs's office and the focus of a bill 
sponsored by Senaur Moynihan. 
Democrat of New York, that Is m hear 
ings before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. .^obbs noted that New Jersey's 
Reach program emphaslies Job train- 
ing and Wlsooosto's program, which 
will soon get the four vrah^rs request- 
ed. stOMct education and Is aimed at 
keeping young welfare recipients with 
children in school 

"Both programs are wort'i trying." 
Mr. Hobbf said **If we were Co sit down 
and design our own program, we may 
noc do It either way. but wo want to 
allow d)e sUtes the utitude (d come up 
with thdr own ideas. 

RIkkl Baum. an aide Co Senator • 
Moynihan. said his UU *'would grant | 
th, governors Ae flexibility they asked i 
for CO design their own programs and I 
would assure them the funds to put , 
item into operation." 

Many of the waivers obulned by ; 
Mew Jersey are part of the bill. Indud- > 
ng the ability to phase in programs or ' 
imit them to a few counties and tt in- 
Uude welfare reciptenu with children . 
IS young as one year. a« long as day- 
■jireservfoesareproyi|d(;fL - 
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STTATEMEKT OF 

THE HCmtABLE BILL aiKTON 
GOVERNOR OF ARKANSAS 
NATICm GOVERNORS* ASSOCIATION 



Mr. Chainnan, distinguished members of the committee, it is my pleasure to 
be here today as a lead Governor on welfare reform for the National Governors' 
Association. 

Welfare reform has been the number one priority for the nation's Goverrtors 
since our Welfare Prevention Task Force was first organized in the spring of 
1986. We responded to the challenge issued by the President in his 1986 St<^te 
of the Union Address by developing a welfare reform policy that captures the 
thinking and experience of the states. States have been the laboratories for 
effective strategies aimed at reducing welfare dependency by increasing 
opportunities for meaningful education* training* and work. 

We first presented our policy «-o you in testimony on Apfil 9, 1987. It 
includes six basic components: 

o A strong, well -coordinated child support enforcement program that 
underscores our basic belief that parents must support their children 
through their own efforts; 

o A flexible, state-designed work program that accommodates remedial 
education, training, job placement and experience; 

o A requirement that all recipients of cash assistance with children 
age three or older participate in a work program; 

o A binding contractual agreement between the recipient and the 
government that assigns c!ear, mutual obligations-- the client to 
strive for self-sufficiency and the government to provide adequate 
support services for a designated period of time as the client moves 
toward economic independence; 

0 An enhanced case management system at the central point of intake 
that assesses a client's needs, resources, and the steps necessary to 
move the client toward self-sufficiency; and 

o As wf realize savings from a strong work program, movement toward a 
cash assistance program that would ultimately be a state-specific 
family living standard developed according to a nationally prescribed 
percentage of that state's family living standard. 
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Tliese basic principles, incorporated into a policy statement that 
received nearly unaninous, bipartisan support from the governors, are 
principles around which a national consensus has developed. Policy 
state^nts issued by groups as diverse as the Anerican Public Welfare 
Association, the National Alliance of Business, and the United Kay contain 
the basic thought that as a matter of national policy, we nust turn a system 
that is now siiply an incoae naintenance systen with a ainor work coaponent 
into a systea that offers welfare recipients a way out' The labor and 
business ccaaunities have repeatedly told us that vhe United States faces a 
massive shortage of an educated, trained work force as we approach the 
1990s. We believe that the opportunity we provide the adult welfare 
population to enter the workforce and, perhaps even rore importantly, the 
opportunity we provide for the seven aillion children living on welfare to 
grow up in households where education and work are the norm, is critical to 
our future as a nation. It is good social policy. It is good business' 

Senators, an opening for debate and action on welfare reform seems only to 
conie once every five years. The Governors share Senator Moynihan's belief 
that there "is a rare and important syzygy, an alignment of individuals and 
organizations around some basic and critical themes that should not be 
denied. Unless we seize this opportunity swiftly and enact welfare reform in 
this session of the 100th Congress, we will lose this rare moment for another 
five yeors. The country cannot afford this loss. 

We applaud Senator Moynihan for his tremendous leadership on the issue of 
welfare reform. His bill, S. 1511, supported by 56 of your colleagues, is an 
comprehensive outline for turning our welfare system around. The bill, 
consistent with much of the Governors* policy, seeks to do what the Governors 
believe oust be done-that i3, to turn from a maintenance system that traps 
millions of women and their children in hopeless dependency toward a program 
that offers opportunity and hope to those families. Ke believe that the 
Senator's bill is the appropriate reference point for a discussion of welfare 
reform in this committee. 



One of the common themes Senator Moynihan strikes in his bill is the idea 
that a fundamental underpinning for welfare reform is a strong, 
wer -coordinated child support enforcement system that enforces the belief 
that each parent has a responsibility through his own efforts, to support the 
children he or she has brought into the world. Ke appreciate this emphasis. 
the consensus that we must do a better job with child support is evidenced in 
other bills before the Committee as well. 

In introducing his child support enforcement bill, S. 869, Senator Bob 
Dole said, 'The time has come for Congress to be serious about reforming our 
national welfare system and there is a bipartisan commitment to do just that. 
Part of this effort will involve some fine tuning of the former child support 
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en(>rceBent initiative." Senator Dole's bill provides five basic ideas for 
improving our national perforaance in child support enforcenent which he, like 
the Governors, sees as a first line defense against wlfare dependency. His 
bill calls for: autoaatic wage withholding upon the issuance of a child 
support award by a court; the incorporation of child support award guidelines 
in state statute as rebuttable presumption; the updating of all child support 
award onlers every two years; the use of e«ploy»ent service data in tracking 
absent parents; and increased penalities to states for failure to conply. 

We support all of these ideas with the caution that autonatic wage 
withholding requires a fully autooated tracking systeo in all but the smallest 
of our states and that states need sufficient lead time to incoiT^orate child 
si^port award guidelines into state statute. 

Senator Bradley has also recognized the critical importance of a strong 
child support enforcement program and outlined his strategies in S. 1001. His 
bill would boost state efforts to establish paternity, particularly in cases 
where children are receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children; 
incorporate state guidelines for establishing child support awards into state 
statute that are binding on the judiciary; establish four state demonstrations 
to test and evaluate model procedures for reviewing child support awards, 
provide for i Mediate wage withholding unless both parents agree to an 
alternative arrangement, mandate an automateO tracking and monitoring system, 
establish a CoMission on Interstate Child Support to make recommendationr for 
improving interstate child support systems and revising the Uniform Reciprocal 
Enforcement of Support Act; and give states access to the Department of 
Labor's INTERNET system for purposes of locating absent parents. 

Again, we support these ideas. We are aware that states have not always 
done a good job of cooperating with one another in tracking absent parents or 
in enforcing sister state child support awards. We, therefore, especially 
welcome the idea of a conmiission focused on developing better interstate 
relationships. We would suggest that, if such a commission is established, 
Governors be represented on the panel. 

Clearly, there is a broad consensus to focus more attention on child 
support enforcer ..nt, including the common themes of automatic wage 
withholding, the establishment of child support award guidelines in state 
statute, intensified efforts to establish paternity, autooated tracking 
systems, and wider use of employment data to track absent parents. The 
Governors stand ready to implement these ideas. 

The second fundamental underpinning in both Senator Moynihan's bill and 
the Governors* policy, is a comprehensive education, employment and training 
program that provides critical support services that will assist adult welfare 
recipients become employable and employed. Further, our policy and Senator 
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Moynihan's bill propose that goverrmenc help remove disincentives to work and 
SBOoth the transition to self-sufficiency by providing key ancillary services 
like day care and health care coverage for a time after an individual leaves a 
training prograa and enters private employioent. 

I would like to use ny renaining tine to offer a few comnents on sooe 
critical aspects of the pending bills. 

1. f Senator Ktoynihan*s bill requires each state to design and operate a 

flexible training program for welfare recipients. While we 
appreciate the flexibility that the Moynihan bill offers the states 
in this regard, we are concerned that a state night simply implement 
a job search program and consider the job done. Many of our welfare 
clients are in need of intensive services. Many cannot read or 
write. Others have had no connection with the labor market and have 
no marketable skills. We would suggest that the bill require that 
all states provide a range of services to include education, 
training, and on-the-job training, without specifying the specific 
services to be provided. Such language will ensure that the 'ntent 
of our policy— that each recipient receive as wide a range of 
services as is possible, consistent with a state*s economic 
condition— is carried forward without telling each state 
specifically how to do so. 

2. There is much disagreement about which recipients should be served by 
an employment and training program. H.R. 1720, the House Ways and 
Means Committee bill, requires participation of all recipients whose 
youngest child is three or older. States have the option to require 
participation of recipients with children down to age one, if they 
receive a federal waiver and guarantee appropriate child care. The 
Moynihan bill is similar except that it does not require federal 
waiver to serve recipients with children age one to three and, 
arguably, does not guarantee child care to program participants. 
H.R. 3200, the Michel bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Dole, 
requires participation of all recipients with children age 6 months 
or older. We would suggest as a middle ground foi 'yis debate that 
participation in education, training and employment be mandatory for 
recipients with children age three or older but only with a guarantee 
that safe, appropriate child care will be available to their 
children. Further, we suggest that states be allowed the option of 
serving only those recipients with younger children who volunteer for 
the program. Taking volunteers with very young children ensures that 
recipients will come forward only if appropna'o child care is 
available. 

5. Another critical issue surrounding the establishment of an education. 

employment and training program for welfare recipients is funding. 
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the Governors believe strongly that this prograa Mist operate with an 
open-ended aatch. States will only invest funds, both federal and 
state, up to the point where it is cost effective in the xong run; 
that is, where AFDC benefit savings offset the initial inve.^tiient . 
Currently less than one percent of all AFDC expenditures go towaius 
the support of welfare recipients in their quest to become 
econoaically independent. Our proposal for open-ended funding, even 
under the aost generous assuipptions, will see us spending only 6 to 7 
percent of our AFDC dollars on education, eaployaent, and training. 
If we are to give aore than lip service to the idea that people can 
be educated and trained, than we aust be willing to invest in that 
idea. 

The Governors would be willing, however, to look with the Congress at 
reasonable ideas for capping adainistrative costs for the progran. 
Limitations on administrative costs would increase state efficiency 
in running the prograa and would encourage states to utilize existing 
eaployaent and training systeas rather than creating wholly new 
systems. 

4. Another critical component of the Governor's policy that bears 
discussion is the idea of transition services. All of the bills 
currently before the Congress recognize the need to extend health 
care coverage to recipients who leave AFDC for employment. H.R. 1720 
calls for six months of continued Medicaid coverage, the Michel bill 
uses current law, and the Moynihan bill calls for four months of 
extended coverage with five additional months provided on a sliding 
fee scale. We would suggest that states provide Medicaid coverage to 
families leaving the AFDC rolls for increased earnings due to work 
for a period of nine months, the last five months of which states may 
charge an income* related premium at their option. Additionally, we 
would recommend to the committee that states be given the option to 
extend health care coverage to recipients for an additional nine 
months conditioned on the payment of an income* re la ted premium or 
offering alternatives like enrollment in an employer*s group health 
plan, enrol lm3nt in the state employees health benefit program, 
enrollment in a state basic health care plan for the uninsured or 
enrollment in an HMO. We must fashion a solution that recognizes 
that one of the major disincentives to work for our current welfare 
population is loss of health care coverage for themselves and their 
children. 

5. The other transitional service we feel strongly about is the 
provision of day care to families leaving the AFDC rolls for 
employment. Hardly a day goes by without a newspaper report of the 
great unmet need for child care for our working families. And during 
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the course of our work on welfare prevention last year, many welfare 
and forier welfare Bothers stressed the need for a healthy, 
appropriate day care setting for their children. We support Senator 
Moynihan*s provision for nine months of transitional day care on a 
sliding fee scale. 

6. In our policy, the Governors call for a new way of paying benefits to 

eligible recipients. Rather than a national oiniouo benefit level, 
an idea which always seens to die in the glare of budget realities, 
we proposed a Faiily Living Standard, developed according to a 
national methodology but using state-specific costs to arrive at a 
state-specific standard of living. Our proposal included the 
extension of such a benefit to intact fanilies as well as single- 
parent families. WhUe we recognize that this is not the year to 
achieve this proposal, we encourage you to include in a final bill, a 
study of our idea or other proposals for a more rational way to 
provide cash assistance to fanilies who will continue to need our 
help. Welfare refoi*m will not be fully accoaplishe^ until we, as a 
nation, confront Uie difficult problem of widely varying standards of 
need in this country. 



For almost as long as we have been debating welfare reform, the issue 
of whether or not to provide cash assistance to intact families has 
been controversial. Consensus is g^-owing around the ide< that you 
cannot encourage the formation of stable, healthy families while 
pursuing a national policy that provides assistance only to families 
with an absent parent. We believe chat the extension of the 
unemployed parent program to all state} is good policy. We would 
suggest that as a part of the extension of UP, one parent in a 
two-wrent family receiving benefits required to participate in 
the «;ducation, training, and employmen't program. 

A final Item for comment is the concept of broad waiver authority to 
all-^w the states to oxperioient with alternative approaches which meet 
a specific list of policy goals. 'n)is idea was first introduced by 
the Administration as a result of its year- long welfare study, ^.id 
was included in the Michel bill, and, less broadly, in the Moynihan 
bill. It is an idea with merit. It recognizes that the states and 
local communities have provided most of the creative solutions now 
being used to combat welfare dependency. While we support flexible 
waiver authority, we do not \^nt to compromise Lhe entitlement ature 
of critical safety net programs in an era of massive federal budget 
deficits. While it is clearly Congresses perogative to decide its 
jurisdictional lines, we leave you with the thought that, with 
appropriate protection of the entitlement r ature of the programs, 
most Governors support waiver authority. 
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Mr. Chairwn, wnbers of the coamittee, we hope our conunents have been 
helpful to you. In closing, I would like to come back to one critical idea. 
The similarities aiaong the various pieces of legislation are more important 
than the differences. The sinilarities speak to the broad consensus on this 
issue. But consensus is a fragile thing. It can quickly coae apart in the 
swirl of deficit reduction, competitiveness strategies and presidential 
politics. On behalf of the nation's Governors, I urge this committee, this 
Senate, and this Congress not to let this historic opportunity pass. We must 
act. We must act now. 

Thank you. 
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Welfare Refo rm Hearing— Statement bv John C. Danforth 

Thank you Mr, Chairman for holding this hearing on 
welfare reform. This is an issue that deserves careful 
thought and defies simple answers. The question of how to 
adequately and fairly provide for the . eedy without 
enou raging dependence and discourajing work is one that our 
nation has been grappling with for years. I am pleased that 
our Committee is again struggling with the dificult problems 
associated with the welfare system in an effort to find a way 
of helping the poor escape out of poverty. 

I have a long standing interest in welfare reform. In 
1978, I joined Senators Baker, Bellmon, Ribicoff , Hatfield, 
Stevens, and Young in introdi* '.n^ the Job Opportunities and 
Family Security Act of 1978. That bill was designed to 
increase family stability, simplify the system, reduce the 
inconsistencies in the program among the states, and make it 
more profitable to work than to remain on welfare. 

Given the fiscal constraints of today, the proposal we 
set forth in 1978 seems radical. However, the problems 
remain the same and the major concern I had then is still a 
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concern today. Our country has a history of making 
•coroprehen^s've changes in our welfare programs without 
thorough understanding. There is certainly some intellectual 
appeal in sweeping away an old system that doesn't seem to be 
working and replacing it with a n^^w, comprehensive program. 
However, the people who receive welfare are not intellectual 
concepts but very real people- the poorest in our Nation- 
with very real problems and needs. Dramatic changes in the 
welfare system must be based on careful study resulting in 
educated answers rather than ideological guesses. The 
solutions must work. My hope is that in this Congress we 
will be able to make some positive changes in the system 
based on what we have learned, but more importantly, that we 
will be able to recognize that we do not have all the answers 
yet. A number of states, including Missouri, have developed 
new ideas about how to improve the welfare system. My hope 
is that the .basis of the legislation that passes this year 
will be a reliance on this experimentation by the ctates. 

While there is still a great deal of disagreement over 
the problems with the system, the causes of these problems, 
and the possible solutions, a general agreement has developed 
on certain issues. Liberals and conservatives alike agree 
that the current welfare system is outdated and permits the 
expansion of a growing single parer.t culture by not 
encouraging family formation and by not expecting 
responsibility from either of the young parents. Both agree 
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that the changing demographics and economics mean that we can 
•no, longer tolerate a system that does not help those on 
wellare gain the skills and attitudes necessary to move into 
the workforce. It is generally agreed that legislation in 
this Congress must improve our child support enforcement 
system; encourage welfare recipients to become trained and 
well-equipped for available jobs? and ensure that the *jyct«m 
is one of mutual committment where welfare recipientj are 
expected to move off the rolls into work. 

Senator Moynihan's bill, that we are examining today, 
contains these basic features. This piece of legislation 
builds on the consensus that has been formed over the last 
year by shifting the welfare system from a simple payment 
system to one of mutual obligation. If passed, it would 
ensure that the system encourages parental support of 
children, rather than presenting obstacles to independence 
and trapping people in a web of long-term dependency. 

Most importantly, this bill does not try to "solve the 
welfare problem". It builds on-what we have learned and 
recognizes that there is still a great deal that we do not 
know. Rather than discarding the system or making numerous 
requirements for the states, it makes incremer.tal changes and 
encourages experimentation. The Family Security Act of 1987 
takes one step in the right direction. It is a modest 
proposal that should not create false hopes for a 
"solut- n'. However, if passed, it would enable a 
•lundamei al shift in our welfare institution and an 
encouragement of the values that we che^-ish in this country. 
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statement of Senator Dave Durenberger 
Senate Finance Committee Hearing on Welfare Reform 
October 1^, 1987 



I*ro extremely pleased that the Finance CortjiTjittee, joined 
by many distinguished colleagues from th^ Senate and House, 
is turning in earnest to consideration of welfare reform. 
Our welfare reform efforts come at a time when society needs 
to reaffirm the value it places on children and on the 
well-being of future generations. 

The challenge that faces us today was brought home to me 
in an article in Sunday's Washington Post. The story, 
titled "Fewer Students May Make the Grade: Poverty, 
Language, Home Life Raise Barriers to Graduation," described 
the incoming kindergarten class at East Consolidated 
elementary school in St. Paul, Minnesota. Of the 167 
students in the Class of the Year 2000, fifty- three (32 
percent) live in single-parent households; and eighty-one 
(49 percent) live in home where either both adults aie 
unemployed or the single parent is unemployed. This year, 
for the first time, minority enrollme" , in the kindergarten 
class hiu 50 percent: 11 students are Hispanic, 8 are 
black, o5 are Asian. This class is not unusual. Classes 
all across the nation reflect the changing nature of the 
American family and the demographics of our society. 

Due to £ lower birthrate in recent years, the class of 
2000 will be smaller than many of its predecessors but this 
does not mean an easy road ahead for these children. 
The difficult circumstances faced by many of these children 
and their families — poverty, divorce, unemploynient , single 
parenting — make these children at high-risk for dropping 
out of school, early parenting/ alcohol and irug abuse and 
joblessness. Unless we renew our comniitment to c^ildren and 
particularly those in disadvantaged circumstances, these 
children will be inadequately prepared to assume adult 
responsibilities and become productive, contributing members 
of our society. 
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We must strengthen our commitment to providing quality 
education and training that will prepare our children for 
toitiorrow's workforce. We must ensure that all of our 
nation's children have a healthy start and that the special 
health needs of children are .ijet as they grow into young 
adults. We niust see that poor children are given the 
opportunity to fulfill their potential. if we do not do 
this now/ we will be wasting our nation's must valuable 
resource — our children. 

We need a welfare refotro {.olicy that restores the value 
society places on chiloren and families. We need a policy 
built on human dignity, perronal responsibility and fairness 
and one that, is designed to strengthen families — the 
building blocks of our future. 

Our welfare program must: 

* Move us toward greater dignity for the parent by 
providing "stepping stones" to independence ... to the 
ability to bring home a paycheck; 

* Reaffirm the fundamental responsibility of parents 
for the well-being of their children; 

* Strengthen child support enforcement through better 
collection efforts and paternity establishment; 

* Assist parents in developing the skills to make the 
transition from welfare to economic self-sufficiency; 

* Help families seeling to make this transition by 
providing child cc e and transportation assistance and 
access to health care coverage. 

The Family Security Act, S. 1511, authored by our 
distinguished colleague Senator Moynihan, meets these 
requirements and deserves all of our support. It is just 
one several proposals introduced this year to improve our 
welfare system. Together these proposals suggest a level of 
interest in this issue which is unprecedented in recent 
years. I am very encouraged by this and hope we can work 
together to raach a consensus that will strengthen families 
and improve the lives of our children. 

-30- 
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STATKMENT OF SENATOR DANIKL J. EVANS 



coMMrrrBB on finance 




October 14, 1987 



S. 1511 



I. 



Introduct ion 



Mr. Caair^.an, I .^-n delujitod to have the opportunity of 
tostifyln; before? this Comrnittee on a iiiatter cE such importance 
to our nacion. Rsform of our teJeral vvc?lfare system is long 
overdue. '.Jolfa-e pr^jraTis n^tioov^^idt? a-e failing to help the 
v/ory people thoy are intended to serve. Hard-core poverty and 
long-t-ir.^ uno iploy -iCnt persist. Too nany of our children 
confront a ^^orid of limited hope and opportunity. A recent study 
by the A^?-ican Enterprise Institute found that between 35-40% of 
the nation's poor m Lhe mid-1930s were children and their 
caretaker? in f3Tiilies headed by v^ornen. Millions of our citizens 
are ^'onot iOna! ly illiterate. A gov;ern;nent <;uch as ojrs, pre^aised 
on equity and fairness and ansjring that all our citizens share 
in prosperity, cannot and muyt not tolerate the ill-sffects of 
our existing ^olfae system. 

I cofTinend the Committ-^e for its i 1 1 1 ngne.ss to move forward 
on' welfare reform. My distinguished colleague from New York, 
Senator *loynihan has developed a sound legislative package that 
would do much to repair the 9ipin,9 holes in the federal safety 
net. He descries much of the crodit for returning this issue to 
the fore of domestic policy debate. 

'At . Chairman, ny comments today w'll focus on three areas 
which, in niy view, the Committee muse give particular attention 
in prep;iring a it^g i si a t i vr- r*=^fcrTi package, rirst, we r^ust con 
sider the framework i^ithin which welfare reform must take place - 
- nanely, a strong and cooperative federal-state partn rship. 
Secondly, we must recognise current efforts by states to develop 
and implement welfare demonstration projects. Pinally, we must 
address the existing and very seriouG shortcomings in our quality 
control system for federal income oosistance programs* I believe 
this issue is critical to welfare reform efforts. 



I was an original cosponsor of S. 1511. I strongly endorse 
the major elements of this pacKQjo, many of whici» are similar to 
t'le provisions included in legislition I introduced earlier this 
ye*. I calling for co.nprouon'^ivj •.•jfor.Ti of our *"edera 1- s La t ^ 
partnership. That leaigre v,-mp'i^s i /:o > V5si5ting children living 
in poverty and breaking toe general i.'>na! reliance on public 
assistance, r-iost important, it ^oeks to eliminate those federal 
policies rfhich destroy thJ f.i.nily. Achieving these goals ,nust be 
our first priority. 

S. 1511 contains a nuT^ber of provisions which are aimed at 
♦^hese objectives. The legislation. Cor example, requires all 
s^=Jt^s to join the 26 states air;2ady p3iticipating in the AFDC- 
Unemployed T>arent projram. The current \rDC program encourages 
the separation oC parents in order to qualify for benefits. My 
c^n state of Washington discontinued its AFDC/UP program in 
February, 1931. In tne next 17 months, 38.2% of former AFOC/UP 
families became eligible Cor regular AFDC benefit's, in most 
instances, because there were no longer two parents in the home. 
This result is not unique in v;ash'ngton State. In Missouri, 
state administrators found that 27%'of AFDC/UP c<jses closed after 
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suspension of .the program in 1981 were reopened as regular AFDC 
cases during the next 14 months. The AFDC proyram, without a UP 
component is a^nti family and must be changed. 

S. 1511 also strengthens the child support enforcement laws 
currently stranding many single parents on public assistance. It 
enhances work and training opportunities for AFDC recipients and 
"targeted efforts to place those with a history of long-term 
reliance on welfare, while providing necessary support services 
such as child care and assistance with transportation costs for 
those participating. 

A continuing roadblock to many who attC'iipt to become in- 
dependent is the staggering costs of medical coverage and child 
care. The legislation provides transitional iledicaid and child 
support coverage for those attempting to move off public assis- 
tance. 

There are other provisions I, along with many others, would 
like to see addressed by S. 1311. The inclusion of t>ome type 
nationwide mininium benefit level is essential. The nationwide 
disparity in benefits is disgraceful. Su-^h grants vary up to 
500% among states. To be poor and hungry in New York, however, 
is not much different than being poor and hungry in Mississippi, 
Maine or Missouri. To eliminate these ineq/ities, the fedocal 
government should establish national .ninimuni benefit levels and 
eligibility standards for the AFDC and Medicaid prorjrains. This 
national benefit floor should be established at between 75 and 
90% of poverty-level income. 

O'js to our current budgetary constrjints and philosophical 
differences, I reco.jni^e that establ ishnent of a national 
minimum benefit may not be possible at this juncture. As an 
alternative, I would urge the Committee to adopt a provision 
calling upon the 'Jational Academy oC Sciences to complete a 
co:nprehensive evaluation of -ir.i-ium bcn.-at propo<;als. ihis 
study would incl>Jde asssssnients of how to establish perfocnance 
standards, state inpact and other imple^ientation issues relevant 
to successful maintenance oT performance levels. A similar 
provis'on is contained in th. House welfare c<>form proposal. 

III. STATE WAIVER REQUESTS 

S. 1511 contains various state waiver requests for welfare 
demonstration projects. Such proposals should be encouraged in 
our welfare reform efforts. Much can be learned from scate 
projects seeking to simplify and improve benefits and training 
opportunities. I believe they wtll illustrate the n^any areas in 
which the federal government has over-burdened and over-regulated 
states. Providing states with the freedom to design alternative 
systers must be accompanied with guarantees that assistance to 
the beneficiary ill not be diminished in any way. 

Washington State's waiver request contains such guarantees. 
The AFDC portion of the project has been included m S. ISU. I 
would urge that this provision be expanded to include the neces- 
sary waiver for Medicaid. This project, the Family Independence 
Plan, (FIP), is a five-year demonstration project as an alter- 
native to the current AFDC program. ^IP is a work-training 
intensive project aimed at enhancing the job skills of welfare 
recipients. It is a proposal that has been carefully drafted and 
has received overwhelming bipartisan support from our state 
legislature. In my view, it is the most advanced and well- 
crafted proposal of all the state waiver requests in S. 1511. 

Under the terms of the now state law, the state will 
injplement this program in January of 1988. Thus, the necessary 
waivers must be in place well ahead of this date. I cannot 
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emphasize more strongly that tine is of the essence for the 
Washington State project. I therefore stand ready to work with 
the Committee to attach the FIP waiver provision*- to another 
appropriate legislative vehicle if it becci^cc <»:--i*arent that the 
Congress will not complete work on S. 1511 this year. 

IV, RBFORM OF THE FEDERAL QUALITY CONTROL SYSTEM 

Our efforts to reform the federal welfare system will be 
futile i£ we are unable to ensure that states have the necessary 
resources and capabilities to carry out our new proposals. The . 
existing quality control syoL'^n for AFDC, Medicaid and Food 
Stamps/ if left unchanged, will prevent states from Tioving for- 
ta?ard. Under this systenn, huge fiscal penalties have been levied 
against the st<3ites Cor their error rates in program ad- 
ministration. 

Durintj the last legislative session, we recognised the 
serious flaw's in LOd^ral quality control and commissioned a study 
by the 'National Ac=jdony of Sciences to explore reform alter- 
natives. This study has not yet been co«npleted. Additionally, 
we placed a !f>oratorium on the collection of AFDC penalties. This 
moratorium will expire in July, 1988. I strongly urge ,,he 
Committee to include a provision in S. 1511 extending th'; 
moratoriun in both the AF'OC and rledicaid programs. In AFDC 
alone, over S234 nillion is pending in penalties for FY*84 and in 
all three prograi^s, over SI billion in fines has been levied 
against the states. Until we develop a new system that will 
serve as an effective managenent tool, we cannot allow the exis- 
ting process to be used to impose additional and more punitive 
hardships upon the states and ultimately, the very people these 
programs are to serve. 



In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, S. 1511 is an important first 
step in building a strong and secure safety net for all our 
citizens. As we nove ahead, we should keep in mind the critical 
next steps in this continuum. They require a determination of 
how the federal goverr^.nent will finance its increased role in 
providing a more secure safety net. We must begin the important 
task of sorting out and returning to state and local governments, 
programs they can operate more efficiently and more effectively. 

The legislation I introduced earlier this year, S. 862, 
offers such a concept. A more secure safety net program can be 
achie*;ed by gradually terminating federal responsibility for a 
variety of intergoverninental progams than can be operated better 
by state or local gover-i nonts . 

For tho:>e state and local governments too poor to fund 
federal program te^'ini nations, targeted general assistance grants 
would be available to he2p during the transition. In total, the 
cost of the new safety net benefits conferred would be equal to 
the cost of the old programs terminated and the new general 
assistance created. Fiscal neutrality, the key to the success of 
tax reform, undoubtedly will help ensure the adoption of major 
welfare reform. 

As a nation, we cannot afford to c:>ntinje proposing reform 
and falling short. The Tio«3d in Congress and Ihroughojt the 
nation is r'^ctjptive to chanje. If we a.-'e clover and prjdent, we 
can make the necessary chdn<j -> proposed by Sen i Lor Mo/.iihsn ^nd 
others and the chanjes I :iavo sjggoste<^ to ^. ISll t'>day 
withojt spending much mor^ noncy. 

Thank you, Mr. Ch^ir.ian. I stand f'ddy Ko ^'orH .vith you and 
the Comniltee on this legislation and *':>uid be iioppy to v^nswer 
anv questions you or any Conimitt^o ne^l^ors .nay have. 
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TESTIMONYQPTHE HQM JAtMPB WCTre RfSIpmT OQMMISSTQMFR 
PROM PUERTO RKX) RFPORK THE mUMITTP E ON PlWAWng 

Odoterl4,19S7 

Mr.ChftnnQZ),ioembenof tfaeCoi^ Iqipear before you today on b^lalfof 
tte 3.5 million American citizens vbo live in Puerto Rico, to request your assistance in 
effectiqg a much-needed overhaul of the toristigg limitations on AFDC figwliT^g frr py^rV^ 
Rico. 

To pufmatten in penpectiw/let me triefly reviev the history of Puerto Rico's 
jnlicipatt<m in this prognai Aid to Dependeoi Children w est^tdisted under Title IV of 
the Social Securify Act in 1935 » acsh granlprogram to enable participatiAg jurisdiction 
to aid needy children vith one or both parents dead, disiibled or lAsent from home. 
ReLamed Aid \o Families vith Dependent Children, the AFDC Pi^gram v» extended to 
Puerto Rico in 1950, 15 years after its inqdemeotatioD on tte Despite the 

extreme pover^ prevailii^ on the Island ai that time, Puerto Rico vts not granted 
participationonaparity basis. Instead, a ceiliQgofK25 millions placed on tie amount 
of federal assistance, vUch included both Aid to Families vith Dependent Children M Aid 
to the AgBd,Blind an! Disabled. 

ThiscapvassuhsequenUyraisedto$24millioninFVl972. Later, in 1979, tte cap 
vas raised to $72 miUion. Tbat vas the larl time that the ceihog for Puerto Rico's 
partidpationinthismcystin^ortantprogramt'as revised. Nov, eight years later, »ve 
•nier tbe dosing jfears of this decade, I belii«ve that tte time hs cons to k«visit the 
conditions and limits placed on Puerto Rico's partuSpstion in AFDC 

b this regard, I request your nq»port for a oaoderate cost-oMi vi^g incrose to raise 
the ceilii^ currently applic^le to the Comm&nvealtb of Puerto Rico flrom $72 million to 
$104 million This actionis absolutely necessary tixnfliy to restore the original purctasiqg 
poverthaltheexistinga5)had, vhen it first venl into effect many years Ago.. 
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Such m ix it m is dsp iwdad in mtkr io partially rectiiy the mpr diiparite 
vlich Im ariim tetvmbeDBfit lev^ 
CommonvealUi At present, tlieaven^ AFIX; monthly pajnnei^ 
only $97 on tfaelsUmd, as opposed to SJIOontfaeoBinlazd. Similarly, tie aven^ monthly 
payment on tfae Idand per recipient is only $30, versus $116 in the continental United 
States. These figures reflect real and fignificant inequities. Mom 
cap vas established, th3 cost of Uvipg in PisrtoRi^ Thish» 
siMantiillyirodad the real indue of the eiistix^dlocatioa 

The t)o!tom line IS that tfae poor Americans vbo Uve in Puerto Rico 1^^ 
piMc iMitaoce vhidi is grocsly inadequate to meet tt^ 
aisofUbjBctodtoaform of economic diacriminBtionvhich other fv^r Americans do not 
iq)erienoe. The restdt is that those vbo seed assistaDce the n»star«actu2dlyrec8i^ 
least assistance. While it is true that ve are presently laboring under severe budgetary 
constraints, it is also true: that the present situation perpetuates inequity. As a natter of 
simple justice, this situation should not be alio ved to contims. 

Secondly, I voidd like to request your pjpf&ri for the inclusion of Puerto Rico in tie 
vdfiTOreformpacfaigefinaUyq)provedt7your& lamsuretbatyouvilli^gree 
that it vouU be patently uofair to eadude tfae American dtizens of Puerto ^ 
Child Support Supplement as set forth in S . 1 5 1 1 , or from aoy other program designed to 
replace the eiistapgAFDC program I support tte concept of velfare reform, and I hope 
that tfae peo]de of Puerto Rico vill eventually participate in tte benefits of an improved, 
finnily^<Hiented approach. 

Finally, I request that Puerto Rico be esduded fh>m any provision mandating the 
AFDC-UP program As the proposed eqansion of the AFDC-UP program vould entail 
nev outlays, most jurisdictions vouid witomatically receive additional moneys to cover 
such outlays. This viU not occur in the case of Puerto Rico, bovever. Sira 
capped by statute, any additional outU^s vould have to come ft^m Puerto Rico's ovn, 
extreme^ limited, financial resources. Any increase in our location vould thus be 
UteraUy'eateniy'inanattenTttocon^lyviththisnBvrequirem^ I therefore »k that 
the Ccmmosvedth be relieved of this burden until additioml funliBg is available to 
facilitate com|diance. 

In considehpg Puerto Rico's request, tfae Conmuttee should bear in mini that after an 
89-year loi^legal relationship betveenthe Island and the mainland, atd despite substantial 
economic development, needy American dtizens in Puerto Rico still reniain the poorest 
fro^p vithin the population of the United States. 
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TESTIHONT 
of 

DOUGLAS G. GLASGOW 
VICB PRBSIDBNT FOR WASHINGTON OPERATIONS 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 

SUMMARY OF KEY POINTS 

" The National Urban Leaguers perspective on welfare reform is framed 
by seven guiding principles which stem from its rich historical and 
current experience in serving poor families. 

- We must be successful at improving the lives of ait least one- third 
of America's poor who comprise the AFDC population, if we wish to 
begin addressing the problems of overall poverty and unemployment 
in this country. 

- S. 1311 takes a positive step towards strengthening families by 
mandating the AFBC-UF program for all states. The Urban League 
urges adoption of this provision. 

- The Urban League recommends inclusion of language in S.1511 that would 
place conaunity based organizations at the planning/program design 
and service delivery levels of education, training and employment 
programs . 

- The National Urban League prefers placing primary national emphasis on 
improving the labor market system (and the means of getting into and 
staying in that system) as the first avenue by which parent sy can support 
themselves and their children. S.1511 instead feeds into thj[p|||torted 
and disruptive public perception that all poor fathers are assumed 
unwilling to support their children by placing its first emphasis on the 
child support collection system. 

- S. 1511 must make major improvements in its "JOBS" program by: 
assuring that states provide at least basic education, skills training, 
and other employment related services; placing emphasis on voluntary 
rather than mandatory participation; providing clear and strong federal 
directives and performance standards for meetine the needs of the long-term 
and those at risk of becoming long term AFDC recipients; and providing 
satisfactory guarantee that appropriate, safe and quality child care be 
available to "JOBS" participants. 

- Less than one year extended child care, medical and transportation 
assistance following placement in unsubsidized (low paying) employment 
sets the stage for repeated spells of AFDC. S. 1511 must continue to 
move in the direction of one year extensions for these important services 
and delete those provisions that deny extended day care and medical 
assistance to persons sanctioned in the prior year despite their leaving 
AFDC in good standing. 

- The Urban League recommends deletion of S. 1511 's Title VIIC- Waiver 
Authority. 

- The National Urban League does not consider the AFDC Employment and 
Training Reorganization Act of 1987 (S.1655) a "welfare reform" bill and 
urges its rejection. 
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NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE PRINCIPLES FOR WELFARE REFORM 



(1) The primary objective in reforming our system of social welfare must 
be to strengthen the family. 



(2) Program interventiond must be designed to insure that poor families 
and individuals needing and seeking work have equal access to 
income through viable employment, thus enabling their capacity to 
participate fully in society. 



(3) Families and individuals having multiple banriers to employment 
such as a lack of education, skills training, work experience, and 
long term spells of poverty and unemployment must be targeted for 
intensive services that faciUtate their transitiou to the labor 
market. 



C4) To insure permanent entry or reentry into the labor force, special 
emphasis tsust be placed on the critical transition stage from 
public assistance to employment. Support services such as child 
care, transportation, extended medicaid coverage and income 
t-*ls regards must be provided. 

C5) A system of social welfare benefits must be economically just and 
promote the strengthening of families. 



C6) A comprehensive continuum of service delivery systems must be 

utilized in national and local plans for improving the lives of poor 
families and individuals. Along with federal, state and local 
private agencies, community based organizations must be strategically 
involved in both planning and service delivery levels. 

(7) As a nation, we must never be hesitant or timid in utilizing our 
federal resources effectively to improve the life conditions 
of families and individuals living in poverty. 



Hr. Chairman and member j of this committee, as Vice President of the 
National Urban League responsible for Washington Operations, I appreciate 
this opportunity -to offer the Urban Leaguers approach and recommendations 
pertaining to proposals for welfare reform under consideration by this committee, 
particularly S. 1511 as intio'<uced by Senator Moynihan. 

Our perspective on welfare reform is framed by seven guiding principles 
which stem from the Urban League's historical and current experience at 
Identifying and meeting social service and economic needs of primarily poor 
individuals and families. Key areas of longstanding service include 
education, job training and other employment related services. Established in 
1910, the National Urban League is a private, nonprofit, interracial community 
sarvice organization vith il2 affiliates in cities throughout 34 states 
Concluding the District of Columbia) . Through various programs of direct 
services, research and advocacy, the Urban League Movement is committed 
to sacurlng full and equal opportunity for minorities and the poor. 
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Bsfore I proclead vlth our specific conoDents and recomniendatlons 
for S.X511, I OKist first stress th«t the National Urban League, In Its 
extensive work on welfare refom with members of both houses of Congress, 
has repeatedly emphaalzed the need to adHrsss the broader Issues of poverty 
and unemployment In this country. In prior testimony before various 
cosnittees and subcommittees of the House and Senate, we pro\^ded extensive 
analysis and perspective on these two national problems, Including the 
growing phenomenon of the worlcing poor, their disproportionate impact upon 
Black Americans, and outlined remedial strategies for th2lr resolution. 
The National Urban League fully Intends to keep these Issues before the 
nation and the Congress, end is committed to fashioning creative, humane, 
and effective plans for their solution. 

The Urban League is encouraged that both houses of Congress have 
recognized the need to address the problems of at^ least one-third of 
America's poor, n<imely the parents and chlldr<>n who are reclplent.<; of 
the Aid to Families with Dependent Children program (AFDC) . 

Indeed, we must and can be successful with this population of poor. To 
strengthen families both economically and socially, welfare reform proposals 
must reflect what we have learned about AFDC through research and direct 
field experience. For example, we know that AFDC recipients: 

- want to work to support themselves and their children; 

- are comprised primarily of children who need the same 
protection and care as non-poor children; 

- differ in the amount of time spent on AFDC; 

- that the approximate one-quarter of AFDC recipients who are 
long-term consume about 60X of AFDC resources and need 
various educational, training and employment services; 

- that recipients at risk of beccming long-term are young 
unmarried women with young children; 

- that recipients need critical supportive and transitional 
services such as child care, medicaJ care, and transportation 
to facilitate their movement into permanent, unsubsldlzed jobs; 
and 

- thiit 2-parent AFDC families tend to move off AFDC more readily 
than single parents. 

It is therefore ixoperative that we Incorporate what we know about the realities 
of AFDC poverty into our proposed solutions and Invest our limited resources 
accordingly. 

In light of what we know about AFDC recipients and using the Urban 
League's seven principles for welfare reform as our guide, I should like to 
highlight the following comments on and recommendations for S. 1511. 

o First, we are encouraged that Senator Moynlhan's bill has 
taken a positive step towards strengthening families by 
mandating the AFDC-UP program for all states and allowing 
for state improvements upon current AFDC-UP law. We urge 
adoption of this provision. 
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o Second, we are pleased to learn of Senator Moynihaa's 
intention to include language in S. 1511 that would place 
conoRinity based organizations at the planning/program 
design and service delivery levels of education, training 
and employtaent programs. This is especially important 
if we wish to utilize the entire continuum of service 
delivery systems available to its in implementing welfare 
reform. We urge that S. 1511 be amended to adopt such 
language. 

Hoir«ver, the National Urban League ia deeply concerned about those 
provisions of S. 1511 which are not compatible with the principles we consider 
to be high priority. Principle (2) addresses the issue of parental support for . 
their children through equal access to income through viable employment. The 
• liational Urban League prefers. placing primary national emphasis on improving 
the labor market system (and the means of getting into and staying in that 
systtm) as tUe first avenue by which parents can support themselves and their 
children. By plsdng first enphssis on the child support collection system, 
and by particularly proposing innediate mandatory automatic wige witholding, 
S. 1511 feeds into the distorted and disruptive public perception that all 
poor fathers are assumed irresponsible and unwilling to support their 
children. The impact of this message is especially detrimental to Black Americans, 
in light of the fact that Blacks remain disproportionately poor and dispropor- 
tionately unemployed. A close examination of recent child support data reveals 
that: 

o In 1985 1 the presence or absence of child support was not a 
major determinant of whether the family existed in poverty. 
On average. Black and white poor households who did receive 
child support remained poor after the receipt of child 
support (§5,005 white/$5,A03 Black). 

o Black males whose economic circumstances permit them to 
enter into child support agreements (i.e. allow for awards) 
perform as responsibly as their white counterparts in 
adhering to such agreements. 0^ the 8.8 million female-headed 
households in 1985 with children under 21 with an abseui; 
father, approximately 26.22 (2.3 million) were Black, with 70, 6Z 
' of the white and 36.32 of the Black such households having been 
awarded child support. Nearly the same proportion of Black (72X ) 
as white women (7 A. 62) received child support in 1985. 

o Additirnally , based upon our analysis of 1985 child support 
and other incoue related data, as well as findings from 
studies prepared for HHS by the Bush Institute of Child and 
Fimily Policy in 1985, national child support collections 
would be greatly increased if more emphasis were placed on 
higher income fathers. 

Therefore in order to convey a more realistic national policy on parencnl 
support for children, the Urban League recommends that S. 1511 place its 
"JOBS" program as Title I, delete immediate mandatory automatic wage 
witholding, and add language to its child support provisions that also 
emphasizes the need to increase colle'itions from higher income parents. 
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Urban League principle (3) states that "families and individuals 

having multiple barriers to employment such as lack of education, skills training, 

work experience, and long term spells of poverty and unemployment must be targeted 

for intensive services that facilitate their transition to the labor market". 

S. 1511 fails to meet this most critical principle and must be amended to 

correct the following deficiencies: 

o Establishment of a "JOBS" program without any assurance 
of key federal standards: states are allowed virtually 
complete flexibility in the choice and scope of employment 
related services; S. 1511 therefore does not assure that states 
provide at least basic education, skills training, and other 
employment related services for those recipients who need 
these services, leaving the door open for states to choose 
only current law workfare (CWEP) and/or job search prograzas as 
the only state"JOBS" programs. A 1987 report by the U.S 
General Accounting Office (GAO) confirms our ongoing concern 
that states, for the most part and provided with limited 
resources Cas seems inevitable under deficit reduction) would 
continue to offer very limited employment services; 

o $, 1511 emphasizes mandatory rather than voluntary participation 
requirements when we know that AFDC recipients want to work 
and need not be cohersed to improve the quality of their lives; 

o S. 1511 also fails to provide clear and strong federal 
directives and performance standards for meeting the 
needs of the long-term and hard-to-employ AFDC recipient, 
a. population of special conceim to the National Urban 
League and, as studies have found, often screened out 
of most emplsyment programs. We find that S. 1511 's 
fiscal incentive for targeting the long term AFDC 
recipient and the young at-risk of becoming long-term 

. is insufficient in emphasizing and directing states' 
need to specifically serve this population. Additionally, 
S. 1511' s fiscal incentives for targeting could be easily 
diluted by the bill's inclusion of parents in two-parent 
families as part of this target population. 

o Additionally, S. 1511 doas not provide satisfactory 
guarantee that appropriate, safe and quality child care 
will be available to mandatory "JOBS" participants. 

This is especially critical for very young children who 
need constant supervision and care. Poor families 
must not be forced to choose between a threat of loss 
of income through abusive sanctioning at program imple- 
mentation levels or placing their children at risk in 
child care arrangements that could bring them physical 
and/or emotional harm. 

In principle (4) the Urban League stresses the Importance of providing 
certain services for that critical transition stage from public assistance 
to employment. The need for extended child care, medical assistance, 
transportation and income disregards have been repeatedly documented through 
Congressional testimony and reflect the recommendations of those service providers 
who work directly with poor and low income families, as well as AFDC recipients 
themselves. Less than one year extended child care, medical and transportation 
assistance following placement in unsubsidized (low paying) employment sets the 
stage for repeated spells of AFDC. In light of the current fiscal climate. 
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th« Urban League is encouraged that Senator Moynihan's bill does provide for 
9 nonths of extended child care on a sliding scale fee and we would urge 
consideration of further extending this service to at least one year. We would 
further recon&end extended nedical coverage (without states* imposition of a 
premium on the recipient) for at least one year. Additionally, S. 1511 
must oe amended to delete those provisions that deny extended day care 
and nedical assistance to persons sanctioned in the prior year despite their 
leaving AFDC in good standing. 

Our final priority principle (5) stresses that "a system of social 
welfare benefits must be economically just and promote the strengthening 
of families**. The National Urban League i. deeply concerned that this 
principle will be particularly violated by the provision in S. 1511 that 
proposes expanded waiver authority to states. It is our view that this 
provision essentially paves ^the way for eventual abandonment of 50 years 
of federal responsibility in social welfare and employmeat related 
programs. Critical to the constituency of the Urban League is the fact that, 
through this provision, the Secretary of HHS could ignore a state's 
noncompliance with civil rights laws and choose to continue funding a project 
despite state violations. Black and other minority Aaerii ins know only too 
well the experience of being "defined out" when eligibility rules for various 
programs are being formulated . The Urban League therefore recommends 
deletion of S. 1511 's Title VlltWaiver Authority. 

In conclusion, I should like to concent briefly on S. 1655, the AFDC 
Employment and Training Reorganization Act of 1987 introduced by Senator Dole. 
The National Urban League does not consider S. 1655 a welfare reform bill. 
Instead, through its hollow and punitive provisions on employment training, 
child care, mandatory participation requirements, state participation performance 
standards, and unlimited waiver authority, S. 1655 represents a detrimental 
approach to and a dangerous detraction from national efforts to permanently 
move families and individuals out of poverty. The Urban League urges rejection 
of S. 1655. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on this most important issue. 
The National Urban League stands ready to work with this committee in fashioning 
a just, humane, and effective weUare reform bill in the days ahead. 
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Prepared Statement of Judith M. Gueron 

Good morning. I am Judith Cueron, President of the Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation (HDRC) . I appreciate the opportunity to 
share with you today my observations on the work and training provisions of 
the welfare reform bills currently before the Committee. Given the time 
available, I will limit sy remarks to two bills S.1311, introduced by 
Senator Hoynihan, and S.165S, introduced by Senator Dole and I will not 
address the broader welfare reform issues raised by this bills. My 
Intention Is not to endorse either bill, but to discuss some of the Issues 
they raise in the context of the available research on welfare enployaent 
programs . 

Often Congress must make decisions on social policy with strong 
evidence of the problem but little certainty on the effectiveness or cost 
of proposed solutions. This is particularly troubling, given the public's 
concern with accountability. Ue arc. however, in a very different position 
with regards to employment and training programs welfare recipients, 

because of very rigoro-is research conducted by HDRC since 1982. In the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, Congress gave the states the 
opportunity to experiment with a variety of employment approaches for AFDC 
recipients. Uc can speak with confidence now because a number of states 
submitted their initiatives to rigorous evaluation using control groups and 
because funding for this pioneering research was provided by the Ford 
Foundation and the states 

Let me start by sharing with you the general message from the 
research. Let me also note that it is impressive that the legislative 
proposals now before you seem to recognize and embody many of these 
lessons I have attached a fuller discussion of the research findings to 
ray written testimony 

First, we have Icarncc that welfare crrplosrcnt programs can benefit 
both welfare recipients and taxpayers. They can lead to increases in 
earnings and reductions in dependency. Across the states in the MDRC 
study, caployment rates rose, on average, between 3 and 8 percentage 
points, which translates into earnings gains of between 8 and 37 percent. 
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Second, we have learned that we si.ould, nonetheless, be modest In our 
expectations. Ue can count on change, but Sinuld not expect a quick 
solution to the problems of poverty and dependency 

Third, we have learned that it costs money in the short run to save 
Doney In the longer run, a difficult lesson given current constraints but 
one that should moderate cur rhetoric. 

Fourth, we have lea?ncd that much of the cro.it ivity and will is at the 
^ state and local levels, and new legislation should be designed to promote 
this. Since no one approach has emerged as superior, federal legislation 
should encourage state ownership and initiative and provide flexibility 
while assuring the efficient use of resources. Ac the same time, the 
continued need for federal funding for welfare eisployitient programs is also 
clear. 

In translating these lessons into legislation, we should also consider 
the nation's twenty year history into the WIN program. 1987 isn't the 
first time chat Congress has expressed a preierencc for work over welf.irc. 
With less consensus, back in 1971, Congress required chat all adult AFDC 
recipients with schrol-age children register and participate in a welfare 
employment program and tak* jobs or risk sanccion^ In fact, given limited 
and later rapidly shrinklnf. resources, partic ipai i on often become a p.ipcr 
process and the program lost credibility as It failed to meet this 
operational objective. 

What do the research and this experience suggest about specific 
provisions in the work programs of the several bills before the Committee? 
I mentioned earlier that most of the bills incorporate the basic research 
lessons, both in the prominence thsy give to employment programs and in 
their recognition of the importance of meeting a number of general 
principles:- promoting state flexibility and assuring that programs serve 
high risk groups. Also, in a larger context, the bills recognize both the 
success and the limitations of employmen*- programs, by complementing these 
with efforts to expand child support enforcement and to Improve other 
aspects of the welfare benefits system. 

While In maay respects the bills ♦aake incroental changes in welfare 
employment programs, formelizing what has bee* accomplished since 1981,^ in 
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on« area they go beyond what is knovm by requiring participation froa 
mothers with young children. On this issue,, S.1511 seems more incremental 
in its approach, while f.l655 by mandating participation from mothers 
with children as young as six months,, and setting participation standards 
for teen mothers as well as the overall caseload has the potential for 
■ore radical change. It should be stressed that MDRC's research does not 
directly address the implications of this change. Our studies have focused 
mostly on women with school age children;- we do not have data on the impact 
or cost-effectiveness of mandatory programs that work on a large scale with 
teen mothers or mothers of small children. 

While state flexibility is intended to be a keystone of the new 
legislation, there are conplex ways in which particular features of the 
bills may undercut that principle and stifle the kind of experimentation 
that has been going on over the past few years For the remainder of n<y 
comments, I'd like to focus on four interrelated issues which are likely to 
affect how states carry out the legislation, the availability of resources, 
targeting strategies, service mix, and participation or other performance 
standards. In some cases, the research record suggests what ought to be 
done; in others, it can identify what should not be done,, but is less able 
to point to a specific solution. In such cases,, we feel that the open 
questions are as instructive for formulating policy as the clear answers. 

1- Recc>rni2ing funding realiti^?: 

The extent to which Congressional enthusiasm for mandatory employment 
programs is translated into oj.<jrating reality will depend on how much money 
the federal government provides, the federal/state matching rate, and how 
states respond to new funding arrangements. Both S.1655 and S.1511 
recognize the importance of assuring a minimum national program, and wisely 
continue to provide base funding at a 90 percent federal match. This 
effectively guarantees t.iat states will c^^ntinue to receive at least their 
current UIN allocation level. s.1655 proposes a capped appropriation, 
starting at $500 million, with federal funds available to states at a 
dollar.for-dollar match beyond tt.e 90 percent matching base. The 
availability of funds under S.1511 is not subject to an appropriation, and 
the federal/state matching rate is set at 60/40 for mo.t employment and 
training activities. 
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Th* k«y point is to recogniz. that the avail.bUlty of op.n-ended 
funding or a $500 million authorization does not guarantee that there will 
b. a $1 billion nation,,! progran. since 1981, states have beet, entitled to 
draw down funds on . doUar-for-doUar basis for joo search and Community 
Work Experience Programs. The General Accounting Office tallies an the 
very modest use of these matching funds to date,, and the maintenance of 
effort provision m :he bills, suggest that the overall response »ay remain 
li»itee, .Uhough there will be considerable variation m the .mount of 
funds that individual states draw down. Failure to draw down funding would 
not result from lack of interest on the states' part, but from budget 
re. ities: many states simply l.ck the funds to expand substantially their 
welfare employment progr«.s. Making available additional funds but 
requiring states to matcn the federal funds at much hlfeher rates than 
existed in WIN does put an additional financial burden on the states. For 
example., under the WIN funding arrangenent. If the federal government 
provided S380 million (as it did at for a few years), states had to come up 
with a $42 million match;. under S.1655. If the federal government spent 
$380 million, states would be putting up $263 million. 

The research provides , partial explanation for- the state response to 
date. «DRC studies :.uggest that states had limited Incentive to Invest 
local funds in welfare employment programs at a 50/50 matching rate. In 
the programs we studied, for example, more than half the costs were paid by 
the federal government, and more than half of the savings accrued to the 
federal governiaenC. 

Of course, both open entitlement funding or a capped appropriation 
involve .on,e risks. F„m the budget perspective, open-ended funding raises 
concerns .bout co.ts that are difficult -o contain. As mentioned, however, 
the experience to date suggests that most states have not drawn down large 
sums urder existing open-ended provisions The danger of using 

appropriated funds, on the other hand, is th.n Congress will scale back the 
p-ogram, leaving states shortchanged. This did happen with the WIN 
progran.:. the annual appropriation became a target for budget cutting, and 
yearly funding dropped precipitously throughout the 1980s. Congress should 
weigh these Issues carefully before deciding which funding approach to 
adopc. 
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Questions about the size of the financial investment that the federal 
government and states will put into the new legislation are critical to 
understanding how the prograres are likely to be operated at the state 
level. While the potential for additional funding is encouraging, it 
should also be recognized that states are sinultaneousy asked to work with 
a larger proportion of the AFDC caseload. Based on 1985 data,, it is 
estimated that requiring parnicipation from women with children as young as 
three, as proposed in S. tC^ . would increase the size of the potentially 
mandatory caseload from about 1.2 million women to about 2,0 million. 
Another 1.3 million women had children under threes mos*" of these women 
would also become mandatory registrants under the provisions of S.1655. In 
addition, serving this group of mothers would likely be more expensive, 
because they will require additional child-care support. Both the reality 
of the curi'ent funding situation and the history of the WIN program suggest 
it would be naive to expect that most states will be able both to expand 
substantially the pool of clients served and to provide a wider range of 
services, particularly if wooen with very young children are required to 
participate. Thus, additional funding may not be available for enriched 
services, but might cover low-cost services for more of the caseload. 

2- Targeti ng hi£h risk groups and ji^ejauj ring 

participate) on from mothers of pre-school children 

If resources are too limited to serve everyone, states must also 
decide who should be given priority. The current bills are informed by cwo 
distinct research studies,, both of which have received widespread 
acceptance. Flrst,^ the work by David Ellwood and Mary Jo Bane at Harvard 
University shows that a specific group of welfare recipients -- young, 
never-married mothers who are high school dropouts ■- more often remain 
deperdent for long periods and account for a disproportionate share of 
welfare outlays. These findings have created considerable interest in 
focusing services on this group. 

Second, MDRC's work shows that welfare employment programs which to 
date have primarily served women with school-aged children ■- have their 
smdlest effects on the most job ready, who do relatively well without 
special services. The clear lesson from the HDRC research is that we 
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should reverse the tendency to concentrate services on the most employable 
recipients. Called "creaming", this practice is frequently nurtured by 
well-intentioned systems of performance standards that reward programs for 
high placement rates without paying attention to who is being served. 
Instead, administrators should be encouraged tc serve the more difficult to 
place, including those who have been on welfare the longest and do not have 
a recent work history. 

Knowing who benefits least the most eoployable recipients 

doesn't always tell you who should be served, however There has been a 
tendency to put the Bane and EUwood study together with the HDRC work and 
assume that the most effective programs would be those serving teen 
mothers, and th;-t states should be pushed in Uus direction. However, it 
is important to stress that the MDRC research does not support targeting 
teen mothers exclusively. Our findings on program effectiveness are based 
on studies of women with school-aged children, Ue do not yet have solid 
evidenc^e that mandatory employment and education services will work for 
younger mothers, nor given the cost of the child care that will be 
required that It would be cost-effective to run such programs on a large 
scale. While concern about young welfare mothers is appropriate, we ^eed 
to learn more before requiring that this group be served to the exclusion 
of other very disadvantaged groups of AFDC recipients. 

Another reason why policy makers and program administrators should be 
careful of carrying targeting to an extreme, is that it Is possible that 
long-tena recipients and those with little previous work experience may 
benefit from participating in programs alongside those who are more 
Independent or more knowledgeable about the labor market. For example, 
seeing other participants in a job search workshop get jobs might provide 
-n Incentive for t^e more disadvantaged. This again suggests it is wise to 
leave program operators with some flexibility. 

$.1511 may have struck a good balance on targeting, by mandating that 
60 percent of the funds be spent on groups that include recipients of AFDC 
for 30 out of the prior 60 months or parents under 22 who lack a high 
school dlplona or a CED $.1655 also recognizes the importance of not 
concentrating s-rvices on the most employable by structuring a* system of 
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performance standards that re\Mrds states for placing members of high risk 
groups young nothers. mothers with children under three, and high school 
droputs in jobs or education. Hov^ver, concentrating services at the 
young mother population and mandating a specific participation level for 
teen parents m.iy t isky at the current time, since there is not evidence 
to date to suggest what is a realistic on^going participation level for 
teenage parents with young children, or whether the costs of such a program 
would mean denying services to ^ :her types of AFDC recipients who we know 
could also benefit from wel^.'are employment programs. 
3- Providing flexlbU Uv in program design 

One of the remarkable developments in recent years has been the 
Interest, experimentation, and sense of ownership that states have evinced 
in developing welfare eirpioyment initiatives. We feel it is critical that 
federal policy foster this by continuing to provide states with flexibility 
in oeslgning their wel:V.re employments programs. 

It should be re'.ognized that, given the funding constrain*.s Just 
mentioned, most stares will have to decide whether to limit the number of 
people served or tho services provided. For several reasons, the research 
record both wh i'. we know and what we don't know suggests leaving that 
choice up to the states. First, the MDRC research shows that a number of 
different prog? are designs can be effective and points to no uniform program 
structure th«t merits national replication. We've learned, for example, 
that relatively low cost job search and work experience programs can be 
cost effc'.tive. States have structured these programs in different ways, 
but in .ilmost all cises job search has been t.ore prominent than work- for- 
benefits or wr rkf Arc requirements. Generally, despite the opportunity 
since 1981 to impose indefinite work-for-benef its assignments, this has not 
become the major activity,, instead, states have used work-for benefits 
programs in a limittd manner, mostly on a short-term basis, and structured 
them to provide productive work experience, although not substantial skills 
improvement. 

We also have some new evidence from longer-term follow-up of a more 
Intensive program in Baltimore that education /^nd training may have delayed 
but increasing payoffs. And while low- cost programs can be of benefit to 
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longer-term recipients, nev evidence also hints that there may be some kind 
of threshold effect, and that oore intensive services may be required if 
programs are to reach the multi>problea, longest>tens recipients. Ve also 
don't know whether low-cost services will benefit teen parents, a group at 
particular risk. Because there is intense interest in reducing long- term 
dependency and many questions remain, we feel that states should be 
encouraged to experiment and evaluate in order to learn what types of 
services will work for this group. 

This kind of flexibility is inherent in both of the current 
legislative proposals which permit states to offer a range of services, 
rather than mandating a single type of program. However, other provisions 
of S,1655 could seriously undercut the apparent freedom offe.ed to states. 
The participation standards required in S.1655, for example, may interfere 
with a state's ability to provide a variety of services to the recipient 
population. Experience suggests that high participation rates coupled with 
the kind of funding constraints already identified nay force states to 
offer very low-cost services across a wide spectrum of the AFDC population. 

^ . Reouirinp. hiph levels of participation 

When you know soiacthing works, it seems wise to assure that more of it 
gets done. Knowing welfare employment programs can be cost effective would 
seem to suggest that states should be required to reach a very large share 
of the caseload. The obvious way to do this is to set high participation 
standards and penalize states for not meeting them. 

One of the key ways in which S.1655 and S.1511 differ is rhe role of 
participation standards. S.1655 sets increasingly ambitious targets over 
tine; S.1511 does not mandate the use of participation standards and waits 
five years before setting performance standards. 

The critical element to keep in mind in asse'<sing these alternative 
approaches is that, in the short run, participation costs money. The WIN 
program never delivered on its participation mandate because it never had 
the funds to develop training or work slots for all eligibles. As a 
result, instead of imposing a real work test, WIN had a registration 
requirement. 

A new welfare employment program runs the same risk. Mandating that 
states do better won't alone make it happen. It will cost money to involve 
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v*lf«r« r«cip^nts in eaploynent-related activities, especially on an 
on-$oing basis/, 

If the programs were richly funded, high participati^ - standards night 
pose operational challenges, but would not force states to make possibly 
counterproductive ptogramaatic choices. But the reality is likely to be 
different. As we have seen, funds are likely to be limited. If funding 
remains low, states will be forced either to serve many ** -"le with very 
low-cost interventions, or to work with a smaller pi ^tun of the 
caseload, mixing high intensive and Iok -intensive services to different 
groups, high participation standards coupled with limited resources pushes 
the balancv in favor of lov cost services. 

Simple arithmetic suggests the iraportance of two nunsbers in assessing 
the impact of participation standard-, the program budget and the number of 
people that have to be reached in order to result in the desired 
participation level. Dividing the former by the latter g*ves the average 
amount that can be spent per participant. If funds are limited,, serving 
many means, on average., providing each with little. For example, if the 
federal government spent the full $500 million authorization under S.1655 
and states provided another $335 (as CBO estimates they would in 1992), 
there would be $835 million available to provide services for a mandatory 
caseload of about 3 million women. This translates into roughly $280 per 
eligible person, on an annual basis. In MDRC's evaluations, three out of 
four states with positive impacts spent considerably more than this per 
eligible, working with women with school-age children. This is also 
notably less per mandatory case than WIN had at its pesk. when states were 
unable to provide services to the majority of the mandatory caseload. 

In these circumstances, except in the few states whirh will provide 
substantial funds, setting high participation standards can lead to one of 
two outcomes: either states will fail to meet the target or they will have 
to spread resources very thinly, in fact losing any real flexibility in 
program design. 

In addition to restricting state flexibility, high participation 
reqi-'renents rai ;e other problems. The widespread support for welfare 
employment programs grows fron their apparent fic with prevailing values 
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and their seeming success In meeting the dual objectives of increasing the 
employment and Income of welfare recipients and ultimately saving money. 
Requiring participation is usually viewed as a means to these ends, not an 
end In Itself. 

Th*} research to date shows that programs providing a modest level of 
service can meet the dual objectives of assisting the dependent and saving 
noney. But new findings suggest the risk of assuming these could be 
replicated on a auch larger scale without substantially expanded funds. 
That is, there may be a minimum average expenditure level below wh ' 
programs may not be very effective. 

Research just completed and not yet published on a program operated in 
a major urban area between January 1984 and late 1985 suggests what may 
happen If limited funds are spread across the full mandatory caseload. 
Given a large caseload and a budget of approximately $150 per case, the 
program focused more on administrative and monitoring functions than on 
providing direct services to welfare recipients. An emphasis on partici- 
pation and sanctions for people who failed to satisfy program 
requirements produced different results than we have seen In other 
states Taxpayers saved some money, but welfare recipients, on average, 
did not experience earnings or employment gains. 

Thus, setting high participation standards without high levels of 
funding may lock states into providing uniform, very low- cost services that 
do not benefit recipients, particularly the most high risk groups, such as 
young mothers. As noted before, It appear? that more intensive services 
may be required to help e multl- problem, long-tcrrc recipients into 
employment. 

Beyond these concerns, there are other, more practical reasons to 
avoid setting high pat iJcipation standards at this time. There are 
currently no good national data on participation in the WIN program that 
could serve as a bcnchra.irk for establishing national standards While the 
MDRC study showed that states can now achieve higher participation rates 
than WIN historically did, these programs somctiroes served only a portion 
of the welfare caseload in United geographic areas. Moreover, measured 
participation rates are very sensitive to hew participation is defined 
(e.^., the activities that are counted, the time period covered) and other 
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elements chat vary widely across states (e.g., the availability of 
education programs, the level of part- tine employnent, the characteristics 
of the welfare caseload, rates of welfare turnover, local labor market 
conditions). States will not be on a level playing field in trying to meet 
any uniform national participation standard, but instead will face 
different challenges. 

All these considerations suggest chat it is preraacure to set ambitious 
national parcicipacion standards for a new program. Instead, Congress 
should assure thac data are collected on participacion and actual program 
outlays and achievemencs. Based on this informacion, reasonable targecs 
could be escablishcd afcer several years of daca arc available. 

5. Requiring evaluation 

My comments coday suggesc thac we now know enough to move forward on 
expanding the welfare employment system, and chat chere is a sufficient 
knowledge base for action at the currenc time. Buc many questions remain 
open and deserve careful scudy in the future In parcicular, we need 
carefully scructured research to deCermine whecher che yield from welfare 
employment programs is greater when more inccnsive and more costly 
services are made available, and whecher some segments of the welfare 
caseload would benefit more than ochers from such opporcunities . As I 
noted earlier, we also need to know che effeccs and coses of mandating 
participation for raochers with young children. 

Bearing chis in mind, 1 would advise you co ensure chac there will be 
rigorous evaluations of future state programs. Experimentation without 
solid research will not yield tnforxaatton aboi ow to improve the welfare 
employment system, or the AFDC benefit system, in the future. We believe 
chat the federal government ahould take the lead In this, and not leave the 
design and funding of evaluations solely to states. 

In conclusion, let ne again congratulate this committee for moving 
forward on a critical Issue and urge you to weigh carefully the alternative 
approaches recommended in these bills. 
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Reforming Welfare 
with Work 



THE STRIKING FEATURE OF THE PROGRAMS STUDIED BY 
MDRC IS THEIR CONSISTENTLY POSITIVE OUTCOMES. 



*lW7Th« Ford Foundation 



Lut vcar in these pages, I outlined the interim 
flndings of a five-year study begun in 1962 by 
the Manpower Demonstration Rcseaidi Cor- 
poration (MIX(Q to cxaanne eight sUte initia- 
tim thM attempt to itatfuchire the fdationshb between 
%vdfaxe and work (pmx Vfanjn, Wmter 1966). That 
relationship is a key dement in the kmg-nmning na- 
tional debate om how to reform the %iralare tvat^ 
a debate that has intensified itoendy. The evaraations 
in five o(f the targeted states itow hawe been completed^ 
and their findings have provided important lessons as 

SwI5?cw^S?to be broad enticements or'^tttd 
should become "reciprocal obtlg«tions,*' whereby work 
-or partic^atkm in an activity leading to work-is re- 
quired in return for public mm} 

This artide first sets the context for the discussion by 
outlining the issues surrounding the fedcnDy suppotted 
akl to families With dependent chfldren (AFEHCf) pro- 
gram, %vhkh provides ciah aasistanoe to fiuidlies he«^ 
primarily by female sin^ pareitts, and the evolution o< 
the debate about refonnii\R vffXbn with work. It then 
summarizes the major findings ci the MDRC study. In 
condusk)n, it suggests some « the in^^tmu o£ mese 
findings for weuare policy and discusses important 
unanswered questions. 

The Pressure for Reform 

rhe current AFDC program is one way of bal- 
aiKing the cxxnpetmg values and objectives of 
sodal welfare pobcy: to reduce poverty (espe- 
cially among ouldren), to encourage mothers 
and fathers to support themselves and their famihes. 
and to minimize program costs. Today's debate about 
the program echoes a central dilemma that was iden- 
tified as k)ng ago as the time of the English Poor Laws: 
Is it possible to assist the poor without# by that very ad, 
giving people incertives for behavior that perpetuates 
poverty and dependency? This question, in turn, rests 
on ideas tbovX who the poor are and what has caused 
their condition. 

While the debate about AFDC has long recognized 
that the multiple objectives of the program cannot all be 
maximized and that any wdfare ^tem involves trade- 
offs, at issue is whether the exuting AFDC program 
represents the best balance possible, given cuirert val- 
ues and knoM'ledge. ^ 

Of particular concern in AFDC pobcy are questions 
about whether it reduces the incentives for people lo 
work and whether U promotes a "culture of poverty"- 
for example, teenage pregnancy and multigenerational 
dependency. The argv^^nts are sunple: 

• Most people have to work for income Welfare 
reopients have an alternative. 

• In addition, the very rules of AFDC and all other 
income<onditioned programs serve to "tax" the 
income gamed by people who do work the<e 
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rates are often very high. As a resuh, the struc- 
ture ot the AFDC program makes work less at- 
tractive and eiKourages dependency. 

• While AFDC hu been oritkized for not providing 
sv5fident irwome, any attempt to increase welfare 
grants to Irvds that provide a decent standard of 
living for adults and dUldren wiD only increase 
the disirKxntives for recipierOs to take k>w-paying 
fdbc, 

• SinoeAFDCdigibility is open primarily to 
women heading housdwlds and since benefits 
depend on the number of chfldren, the very 
d^^ of the p rogr am may discourage famuy for* 
mation ai>d allow fathers to avoid supportii\g 
tfieir difldren. 

Unfortunately, it is easier to describe the arguments 
than to ouantify the extent to whidi poverty or female- 
headed tamflies actually result from welfare programs 
rather than from other sodal or economic forces. 

It is also difficult to devise alternative policies thai 
perform better. There are a nuiiU>er of reasons why 
' reform has proven dushre. Fast, the debate suirouriding 
the appropriate policy connection between work and 
welfare has frequerUl^ been highly charged, dealing as 
it does widi central issues oT income redistribution, 
social justxe. and individual responsibihty. Since there 
is no consi'ttsus on the relatwe importance of tht differ' 
ent policy objecthres, efforts at reform that are more suc- 
cessful in meviting one objectnre -but only at the expense 
of another-usually encounter strong opposition 
Second, the lack of reliable data on the neganv e 
effects of welfare makes it difficult to assess iiu 
trade-offs involved m different reform optwns. 



Several factors have 
led to a change in 
public perceptions 
about Uie appropriate* 
ness of employment 
for welfare mothers. 



There is also persistent disagreement on the causes of 
poverty and welfare dependency, with different diac- 
noses suggesting different cures Some blame the disin- 
centives embodied in welfare programs themse\£^ 
while others stress the limited educanon. skills, and 
work experience of the poor. Some highlight health 
problems or negative attitudes toward work, and still 
others point to the labor market, with its lack of 
opportunities for employment and advancement. The 
unportance of these nonwelfare factors suggests th2' 
changing ihe AFDC rules wiD constitute only one 
element m any attack on poverty. 

In the past 25 years, three basic approaches have been 
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Uken to refonn wclfw? in order to better reconcile the 
central values discussed above. Ibe-fiist involves chang- 
ing the rules for determining w«ttareelinb3ity and the 
size of bencau in ordtt to incrcaae the touncial incen- 
tives for choosing ivotk initcad d wctfare-that is, it 
%yould encourage recipients to inooK thdr work etfort 
voluntarily. The second traniioaM.the AFDC entitle- 
ment into • n)tt|Bin'' in whkbvB JCFDC grant carries 
wi^ H some rcdptocal obligation to aoo^ a fob; to 
seaidi for work; or to partid^ in ivoric cxpeknce, 
educatk)^ or trainii^ acthrities in la^Mtatkm for work. 
This approadi has been mandatory in that an individual 
can foae AFDC benefits for faiUng to cooperate with the 
program requiremeitts. A third stmcgy.hasbecn to rely 
MM on AFDC cash grants and more on altematnf«s that 
provide other incentives: for aanple, cUkl-tupport 
enforcement, changes in tax poUcy ^ inoease the 
rew2«ds for work, and the direct p iovisioti of training 
or fobs. 

The discussion below outtmes why the ivelfare reform 
debate has increasingly shifted toward the second 
wproadi-woik solutions-and presents cvklence on 
the feasibility and effectiveness of thic strategy. 
(Throughout, this aitide focuses on welfare programs 
directed to families, r>ot to the aged or disaned ) 

The AFDC Program. Public assistance programs m 
this countiy have tried to make sharp distinctions 
between those persoi\s considered able to work and 
those judged appropriate tor puMic support. Working- 
age men nave oeen induded in the former category- 
and they hav^ received only limited support m the 
welfare system. The aged and severdy cbsabled are 
classified in the Utter category. There has been a 
controveisy about poor single mothers, with a recent 
major shiti in the relative emphasis gi^cn to ensunng 
the wdl^bemg of diiliiben and encouraging tfieir parents 
to support themselves by working. 

When the AFI^ program was adopted as part of the 
Social Security Act of 1935, it was regarded primarily ao 
a means to provide assistaiKe to poor difldren. The iiu- 
tial assumption was that only a small group of poor 
mothers would receive bei^efits on behw of their chil- 
drcfn: widows and the wives of disabled workers who, 
like other %wmen, should have the opportunity to stay 
at home and care for their children. The issue of work 
mcentives did not arise smce these were cases of hard- 
ship, not choice. The focus was on child welfare, and 
encouraging mothers to enter ttie workplace wamot 
seen as a route to that goal. 

In recent years, several factors have led to a change 
m pufa^K pMtrceptions about the appropruteness of 
employment for welfare mothers -iiKiudmg even 
mothers of very young children. 

First, in the 1960s and earlv 1970s, AFDC caseloads 
and costs grew rapidly, as <ud the proponion of the 
caseload headed by women who were divorced or never 
marned Second, the employment rates of all women- 
indudmg single parents and women with veiy young 
children- maeased dramatically, leadmg many to 



reconsider the equity and ;ppropnateness of supportmg 
%velfare mothers whio could be working. Third, while re- 
cent research confums that most people use welfare only 
for short-term support, it also points to a sigruhcant 
group for whom AFDC serves as a source of long-term 
assistance. The growing concern about the presumed 
negative effects ot such dependency on adults and chfl- 
dren has intensified efforts to reaoi this group. 

AO of these devdopments have raised questions about 
whether the design of the AFDC program was not part 
of the problem. 

The Carter and 
Reagan proposals had 
strildng similarities. 



Strategies for Reforming AFDC All AFDC reform ef- 
forts have faced the challenge of providing adequate m- 
come whJe maintaining mcentives for work and self- 
suffiaency-and domg both at a reasonable cost. Years 
of debate have confirmed the *mpossibtbty of simultan- 
eously maximizmg all of these objectives artd have also 
ident^ied some of the trade-offs that the different ap- 
proaches imply. 

During the penod from the mid-1960s to the ear!) 
1970s, many attempts to increase the employment of 
welfare reapients centered on buflding fmarwia] incen- 
tives for work mto the AFDC program itself As a first 
step, the 1967 amendments to the Sodal Secunty Act 
reduced the rate at which welfare grants decreased- 
the impliot marginal "tax" rate-when recipients went 
to work 

Then interest shifted and the debate centered on the 
advantage of replacing AFDC with a universal, non- 
categoncal, negative mcome tax. This was prop9$ed in 
die Nixon administration's famOy assistance plan, which 
would have guaranteed a minimum income to all Amer- 
Kans, not oiUy smgle-parent families but also the work- 
mg poor It was hoped that this expanded coverage 
would lessen the incentives for family dissolution and. 
at the same time, would not senously reduce work 
effort. Some have argued, however, that tlie fmdmgs 
from several federally sponsored income mamtenance 
expermients suggest that more generous finaiKtal incen- 
tives to work would have mcreased the size of the 
benefiaary population and actually reduced, rather than 
maeased, overall work effort ' For many people, this 
new evidence elmrunated the possibility of welfare 
reform by means of a comprehensive negative income 
tax system 

As a result, the welfare reform proposals of both the 
Carter and Reagan administrations have mduded some 
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form of comprehensive work obligation, tmder which 
"employable wetfare recipients would have to accept 
a job or p«ilic^>ate in a work*related Ktn^. These plans 
relied on iMiulatory rvquirements to provide an incen* 
tive•-thIO^gh the threat of a lossof %vdfare bencfits-for 
welfare reorients u work. 

A htfbinKer of ^DoUcy shift was ^ enactment of 
Ae work incentive (WIN) profrtm. Introduced as a 
discrctkscuay pfogm in 19^, WIN became mandaloty 
in 1971; ^ k in ocdcr to nocivc AHX: bcneBts, «U 
adult rec^)ients without preschool children or specific 
pfoUcnw that ktpl them «t home %«oiikl have IQ ifgifter 
wkh the state emjploymcnt service, pastkipate in job 
training or job scwa\ activities, and toDCpt cmpk)ynient 
offers, whie in theory WIN impoeed a partkipatkm 
obi^Bliofw the pipi^ WM never funded at a level ade- 
quate to create the p iecon dl tkm for a real work test: a 
'W" for cadi able-bodied person. 



The most common 
activity by ^ has 
been job search, a 
relatively modest, 
short-term 
intervention* 



Responding to pressure to increase the work effort 
and reduce the AFbC roUs, both the Carter and the 19B1 
Reagan proposals called for a redeftnition of the welfare 
entitlement. The two designs had striking similarities 
that are usually overknked. Both suggested that the 
right to welfare beiMfits be linked with an obligation to 
work: that is, em^ovaMe AFDC reci]^ts who failed 
to k>cate jobs would be reqxured to work as a condition 
of receiving public aid. 

There were important differences, however, in the 
amount and the form of that aid. The Carter proposal 
guaranteed welfare recipients full-time pubbc service 
enjoyment (PSE) jobs and would have paid them 
wages. In contrast, the Reagan administratkm's univer- 
sal "workfare" plan oundated that recipients would 
work in ochAnge for their welfirr grants, with no com- 
pensation beyond the public assbtance check-'^^ccept 
tor the limited reiixUwrsement of working expenses. In 
an states but those %vith the hi^iest grar.ts, the woikfare 
formulation would lead to part-time wock and continued 
low income.' (Here, and elsewhere in this article, the 
word "workfare" is used to describe a mandatoiv work* 
for*benefits program, and not the evolvwg broader 
definition that encompasses any form of work-related 
obUgfcdon or option .) / 

The spedjJ appeal of restating the AFDC 1)argatn" 
this way lies in its seemmg to reconcile the conflicting 
wdfare policy objectives at the same tune as it may 



provide a direct attack on the causes of poverty and 
deperUtency. The daimed advantages of this approadi 
indude 

• tlitactliaalag work laeeiithpes aiid briMiM 
AFDC iirto line with pvevallk^ valM^ 

d^n, such programs provide the strongest 
work inocntives since bciMfits are conditioned on 
mcctinc a woik icouircmcnt, WcUaic ladpients 
would have an oUigation tiiat parallib the one 
faced by other citizens and that fits vrith nuin- 
stream American vahict and the bcUif in the 
work ethic-vahica ihactd by the fcncral {rabtic 
and by welfare radpicnta. 

itals. It was Iwpca that wodc proBcama %vottld 
increase human CMital indirectly by instiDing a 
sense of scsponctbOity or the work ethic and 
directly hv ocveloptng sUDs by means of «ren- 
struct Tea work experieiKe. To ensure that this 
occurred, some states have exteikled tlie ranee of 
mandatory activities to indude educatkm and 
trairdng. 

• pfovidlaf social beuefita. Tb the extent that 
%vorkfare artd PSE strstecies create addttianal 
positk)ns arMi nteaningfu work, they also 
promise to provide useful public servicei. 

• rcdudng the wrif are rotla. Mandatory %vork ap 
proadies, it was hoped, would reduce wdfare 
dependency by deterrertoe and assistance. 
Because of the new requirements, some in- 
dividuals mi^t rwt spply for wdfare and others 
might leave ttie roUs more quiddy. Some ought 
refuse work ass^giunents bKau»2 of conflicts 
%vtth unreported jobs and then be "sanctioned." 
that is, removed from the rolls. Otlvns, bent- 
fiting from the new skills or from a work record, 
might firvl it easier to obtam unsubskiized jobs 

• psyckotcclcal benefits and public support. Sup- 
porters atto have argued that forging a direct 
coimection lietween welfare arMi work bestows 
greater dignity cn recipients, has positive tfftcts 
on the worker and his or her family, and in^ 
creases puUic support for the AFDC program 

Critics challenged the ability of both the Carter and 
Reagan proposau to satisfy these claims. Given tht 
existing service-defavery system and the nature of the 
wdf are p(^nilation, they questkmed whether a large- 
scale partidpation and work reqoirement could be en- 
forced in a manner that met acceptable standards of 
fairness. For cxaii^>le, how wouM these programs du- 
ferentiate between reorients vrho should be excused 
from any obligatk>n, for good cause, ar>d those wh« 
shouJd he peniaUted for nofKompliarKe? This was par* 
tKulariy challenging, given the widespread recogmtior. 
that there was no easy and straightforward formula to 
determf* the "emwoyability** of female household 
heads, wt jch wotild deper d on divenie and changing 
factors such as health and tht' availability of child care * 
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Many also qaesnoned whether a sufficient number of 
useful jobs could be created that would also provide 
employment skills and yet not displace workers and, if 
not^ whether jobs for welfare recipients would bKome 
punitive or ''make-woric." 

Critics also thoutftt that %vori(£axc or PSE positions 
would not speed the transition to uitsubtidized %vork 
because the economy did not scnerate enough reciUtf 
joba and program services were of Kmitedvahie in help- 
ins recipitnts obtain available ones. Moreover, some 
ooestkmed the assumption that people wodd move off 
me roUs to avoid a work obUgatton, teeii^ no need to 
create a work ethic wlwre one abeady eidsted. As a 
result, they arcued Uut the additkmal costs of admin* 
istering a wonc program would exceed aity potential 
welfare savings. HnaQy, ciitks maintained that publk 
empkjyeesaHHd other groups would not accept the sup- 
plementation of the work force by unpaid or low-paid 
public assistance recipients. 

^ The programs 
were relatively 
inexpensive* 



While many of these ciibasms were directed at both 
the Carter and Reagar\ proposals, wdfare advocates for 
the most part preferred the Carter FSE approach to the 
Reagan workfare model. In addition, advocates favored 
expanding the list of required activities to indude educa- 
tk)n and tralnii\g and wanted to inoease the level of 
support sennces. Such measures appeared to ^uft the 
balance away from obligation toward oppoctuiUty 

Ultimatdy, the high cost of the Carter aomirustration's 
proposal -the Congressional Budget Office put a pnce 
tag of more than $15 billion a year on the program for 
better jobs and income -led to its Te)ectk>n. The Reagan 
administration's 1981 version was treated "won favor- 
ably. While Congress did not mandate a tutional oro- 
jpam, the states could choose to implement «vorktare. 
The states that did so have often made further changes 
that have transfonned workfare from a straight «vork 
requirement-in whidi reapients "pay back" society-to 
a program that also aims at assisting' people in laevmg 
%velfare. 

Lessons £rom the 1980s: 
An Evaluation of State 
Work/Welfare Initiatives 

/h passing the Omnibus Budget Recontihation Act 
of 1981 (OBRA), Congress reflected both a grow- 
ing consensus on the need for welfare recipients 
to work and to become more self-supportmg and, 
at the same time* an unoertamty about the feasibiht) and 



effectiveness of the proposal for universal %voikfare. The 
legislation gave the sutes a chance to exT)€riment albeit 
within the context of sharply reduced fundif\g. 

The community work experiertce program (CWEP) 
provtsk>ns of the act made it possible for states for the 
ttrtt time to choose to make workfare mandatory for 
AFDC recipients. States also were authorixed to hmd 
on-the-job training programs by uring a recipient's 
%vdfare grant as a wage tubekly ror private employers 
In addition, primarily through a new optkm known as 
the WIN demonstratkm program, states could change 
die institutional arr ang eme n ts fcv dcUvcrir^ employ- 
ment and training services and were aDovred greater 
Bexibility in Ae mbcof those services. In many states* 
the OBRA possibilities seemed to trigger a new resolve 
on the part of state admirUstrstocs to make WIN parti- 
c^>ation requirements more meaningful d\an they had 
been in the past. 

In 1982, MDRC began a fhre-year social eaDeriment to 
examine the new state %vork initiatives. MUtCs dem* 
onstratkin of state %vork/ wdfare initiatives is a series of 
large-scale evaluations in eight states and smaller-scale 
studies in three additional states. Mi^ funding for the 
study was provided by The Ford Foundation, matched 
by grants nom other pnvate fotmdations and the par- 
ticipating states, whid) in geiwral received no special 
operating funds. 

As a result, the project is not a test of centrally de- 
veloped and funded reform proposals, but rather of 
programs designed at the state level in the jkw environ- 
ment of OBRA flexibihty and constrained furviing. And 
because these irututives are often the states' WIN 
demoitttration programs* the study for the first tune 
provides rigorous artfwers on dte effectiveness of the 
WIN program m its 1980s WIN demonstration incar- 
lution.' 

To ensure that the project prod^iced findings of na* 
tional relevance, the states are broac'Jy representative of 
natkmal varutions in kxal condittons, adnUnistrative ar- 
rangements* and AFDC benefit levels-which* for a 
family of three in 1982 m the partkspating states, ranged 
from a low of $140 per month m Arkansas to a high of 
$526 m Califorrua Demonstration locations mdude all 
or part of several large urban areas -San Diego, Balti- 
more, and Chicago -and a nun^ of large muIticount\ 
areas spanmne both uri>an and rural centers m Arkan 
sas, Mame, New Jersey, Virgmia, and West Virginia 
(Table 1 summarizes the keyfeatmes of the eight state 
programs and the different groups studied m each 
state *) 

The study tests a range of strategies rather than om* 
program rnodel, reflecting differences in state philoso 
phies, otTjecbves, and fundmg Some states have limited 
their programs to one or two activities, while others of- 
fer a wider mix A few programs are vcduntar)*. but most 
require partiopation as a condition of receivmg welfare 
benefits 

In desigrung their programs, many states chose lob 
search actmties and unpaid work evpcnence. The |ob 
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Tabid. Key ChancteritCkt of Stale Woik/WcIlareliiitUtivcs 



Stody Axtff Tugfl Grayp 



Ktondijtory program. Job tttxth woricihop 
fbOowcd IndivlduW fob 9etrch <n<l U wc«ks 
of work experience In public and private non* 
profit I 



PuUski South WlN-m«nd4(ory AFDC appUcinte 
and Jefferson and re a pien U btduding women 
coi^bes with chfldren aged 3 to 5. 



San Dkfo, 
California 



Mandatory program. Jobaearch workshop. 
MancUtory progr am . Job cetrch workshop 
foUo%^ by 13 wreeks of CWEP tn pubbc and 
private nonprofit agertfies 



Countywjde 



VVlN*mandatoiy AFDC and 
AFDC-U applicants 



Chicago, Mandatory program, bulnridtial )ob search and 

'Uinois other actnrities, ndudmg work experience. 

Mandatory program. Iiulnadual job search 
fol!o%ved by activities, indudmg 13 weeks of 
work experience 



V\1N 'mandatory AFDC appbcants 
and reapients (mdudmg recently 
approved cases) 



Vohintaiy profram. Ptevocational trainmg, 12 
weeks of vrork rxpeneiice and on-the-job train* 
mg funded by grant dn^ersion 



AFDC reapients on welfare for at 
teast SIX consecutive months. 



Ealtimore, Mandatory program. MultKomponent, mcludmg 
Maryland tob setrdi, educatwn, training, on'the-job train- 
ing and 13 weeks of work experience 



10 out of 18 
Income 
Maintenance 
Centers 



WlN'mandator>' AFDC and 
AFDC'U applKant s and reapients 



Ncwjcraey Voluntary program On>the-}ob tramrng funded 9 of 21 WlN^mandatory and voluntar>- 
by grant diversion. ' counties AFDC recipients. 



Vifginia 


Mandatory program Job search foUowed by 13 
weeks of CWEP, education, or traming 


11 of 124 
agencies 
(4 urban, 
7 rural) 


WlN'mandator)' AFDC applicants 
and recipients 


Weat Virginia 


Mandatory program CWEP-unlunited 
duration-m pubbc and pnvate nonprofit 
agencies. 


9 of 27 

administrative 
areas 


KlN'mandatory AFDC and 
AFDC'U appbcants and recipients 



Notes ' In MwUnd and Atkuom. a fuU evahution wu conducted in the tndKaifd counties and a process stud\ Vkas done tn other 
counties 



* In San Diego, Viripnu, and Chxa^ there were two different eipenmenial ireattnents 

' In addition to the studv areas Virginu and Wesi Vtigmi* implemented the program siaie^ide and ArVinws Mir\Iand and 
Oiinots implemented the program in selected other areas 
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•etfch ttralegy is based on the tseumption that many 
tireMare recipients ate cunendy efiipbyaUe but have not 
lound |oba because they do not know how>or are not 
•itfdtMiy modvalcd-io knk for them. Job sevch does 
not Min pMplete fpcdfic Jobs but cfKOura^ 
tctdwt Inun now to 9$tlk cnployiiient. 

IWovmioMol mandatory urmkl work experience 
cxMinib(0<thes(at«s.Inthefii*CtheCWEPor«^> 
l«t y»toB>workhouw<wd t t> i id i w J bydhrk«i\gthe 
AFDC grattbv the minimum wage. The work rcouire' 
ments cait be llmM in dnratiori or can be onftotnc- 
that ii, they lilt as lor« as ndplcnls lemaki on welfare. 
In the teoora vcnion -usiufly calcd WIN work cxper* 
icnct becMse it waa 6rst need in the natkmal Wffa 
piO|ram-the number olhoun worked ia uraelaied to 
the grant level and participation ia generally limited to 
13 weeks. 

Contrary to some e^actatlons, the states in the 
•tudv-taactii>g tfte larger national response to OBRA 
-dkl not choose 10 impionent tmlversal workfare. Man- 
datory job aeaich was moee widely used. Among the de> 
moRSbttian statis, only West Virginia- with its unusual 
tabor market oonditkm-foOc^ the model originany 
otfoed to the states as an option in the 1961 leglsMkm- 
workiare widi i¥> limit on the length <d the recipient's 
p ar t kip a tfc m. The West Virginia program, however, was 
directed primatfly at men recehingusistance uitder the 
AFDC proeam for heads of two-parent famflies 
(AFDC-U). ihe state placed less emphasis on workfare 
for women receiving AFDC. 



It is very rare to be 
able to conduct an 
evaluation with this 
degree of reliability. 



Other prograns-in Arkansas, San Diego, and Chi- 
cago-estabhsKed a- two^lage sequence consbting ol lob 
search foOowcd by a work obUgatk>n, usually limited to 
13 weeks, for those who had not found uiwubsidized 
jobs during the first phase. >%ginia rxjuired Job search 
for everyone and ottered short-term workfare as a later 
optkm among other mandatory services. Baltimore oper- 
ated a nmee of educatxmal atMi training serviees- 
indudmg job learch and \mpaid work experience- with 
partioparHs' choices tailored to their needs and pre- 
ferences Two states-New jersey and Maine-imple- 
nwnted voluntary on-the-job training programs with 
private emfMoyers, using the diversxm of wof are grants 
as the funding mecharUsm 

The programs varied in Kale Although mos: were 
large, none covered the full AFDC caseload. Five oper- 
ated in oiUy part of a state Most were targeted to 
women with school-age children -the orJy grct p tradi- 
tionally required to register with WIN -who typically 




represent about one-third of the adults heading AFDC 
families. Some worked only with subsets of this man* 
daiory group -for example, people who had itcintiy 
appbed for welfare and were new to the rolls -while 
others included both new appbcants and those who 
were already welfare recipients. In add^km* three pro- 
grams required people rrceiving welfare through the 
AFDC-U program to participate. 

Ihe stales also had different objecthws. oome placed 
rdathrely more en^haais on devooping huir«an capital 
and helping welfare recipients obtain better jobs and 
kmg-tcrm self-sufficiency. Others stressed immediate 
job placement and welfare savii^. Ihe states also 
varied in the extent to which Aeyemphasiied and en- 
forced a participation r eq uir emen t . Whfle most planned 
to increase partic^Uon above tl*e Icvds achieved in 
WIN, few dearly articulated a goa] of fun or unhrersal 
partic^iation. 

Interim Ifodlags Cram the Stale Work laitlatim. The 
MDRC study is structured as a series of three-year eval- 
uations in each state. Because the researdi activities 
^ %vcre phased in at difieient times, the study extends over 
five yean. Final results are now available from fhre of 
the programs-those k)cated in Arkansas, San Diego, 
Vir^nia, West Vitg^ and Baltimore- while partial 
results are available from most ol the others ' 

The study addresses three basic qtiesttons. Each is 
discussed betow, with the focus on overardung lessons, 
not on the fuU range of pnwram-spedfic ^dings. 

Is it feaaible to impose obUgatloiis-or pantidpation 
nqviremenU-as a condition of receiving welfare? 
Pre-1981 welfare employmertt programs-both the WIS 
program and several sj^daldemonstratkm programs- 
generally were uruble to esublish meaningful work- 
.^elated obligations for reapierrts. A major question at the 
outset of VM MDRC study was whether the existmg 
bureaucracies would have better success. 

In some cases, the answer is yes. In most ol the states 
studied, participation ntss are rurming above those in 
pre^nous special demonstrations or in the WIN program. 
Typically, within six to nine months of registering ynth 
the r^ program, about half of the AFDC group had 
taken part in some actndty; and substantial additional 
nuDibers had left the welfare and the pn>gram. 
Thus, for example, within nine months of welfare 
application in San [>iego, all but a small proportk>n -9 
percent of the AFDC applicants and 6 percent of the 
AFDC-U applicants -had left welfare, had become 
employed, were no longer in the program, or had ful- 
filled all of the program requireownts. In some other 
states, the proportion of those still eligible and not 
reached by the program was as high as 25 percent. 
indKating a somewhat k)Oser enforcement of the par- 
ticipation requirement. Overall, this represents a ma)OT 
management achievement and reflects a change in in- 
stttuttons and staff attitudes 

Given the financial constraints under which states 
have been operatmg, however, one should not exag- 
gerate the level of servtces /eaptents have received or 
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the icope of thetr pvtkipation obligaUon. The most 
common acthnty by f*r ht$ been job »e«rch, a relatively 
modest, shoit-tenn intervention. Education and tram- 
^ woikfare, when it 
ttiwiuiitd, h« abnott ahvays been a shoct-tcnn obttta- 
tton-wuaDy lasting 13 wwks. ^ 

In pait tWs re^wnse reflects Kinited funds. Tlieiw- 
graiM were fdatfvefy inemenshfe, with aveiige costs 
P«;2«*«'«J8»ngfitttfi«inAi^^ 
M«3^ Had tfuf typical obligation be«i longer 
BK)re intenshre, it «v«wld have been necessary to raise 
the kvdoetheiniaalinvestiziem in tervios. sites have 

inodertfandfag. If, however, resoureesrenufc low Of 
are further depleted->or if the promiM cxmmd in 

•we- Aere is a liskicf returning to 3ie pre-l$l WIN 
•pptoach of focmal registration requireinents and little 
real programmatic content. 

how do welfare redpieiits view the iModateywt^ 
Vdremenlir Much of the %vork£are debate hms on the 
nature of Ae *w)Tk site experience: that is, %^tether the 
pOMoons are of a punitwe and inaIce>%voik nature or 
whether they produce useful goods and services, pro- 
vjde dignity, and develop %vorlc skills. MDRC addr««ed 
these questions by means of in-depth interviews with 
random san^les of workfare supervisors and paitid- 
pants in sue sUtes. Results suggot that: 

• The jobs were generally entxy-lcvel positions in 
maintenance, derical work, park service, or 
human services. 

• While the positions did not prinurily dcvetop 
skflls, they were not make-wort:. Super>isors 
{udg«^ the %vork important and indicated that 
partocq>ants' producthnty and attendance were 
simiUr to those of most entryJevd workers. 

• ^JSFP'^P*^" ^ participants responded 
posmvehf to the work assignments. They were 
satisfied with the positions and with coming to 
work, and they believed they were makinga 
useful contnbution. 

• Manv participants neverthdess believed that the 
employer got the better end of the bareain or 
that they were underpaid for their woA In bnef, 
they would have preferred a paid job. 

These findmgs suggest that most states did not design 
or implement %vorkJare with punitive intent. Tfiis may 
otplam results from the work site survey that mdicated 
that Ae majority of the participants in most states shared 
the view that a work requirement was fair.* These results 
are consistent with findings from other studies that 
show that the poor want to wrk and are eager to take 
advantage of opportunities to do so. As one of MDRCs 
held researehers observed 'These workfare programs 
did not create the work ethic; they found it.^ 

WhOe this evidence is striking, it should not be used 
to draw conclusions about the quality of the programs 
or about the reactions of welfare recipients should woik- 
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fare requirements be implemented on a larger scale, be 
differently designed, or last longer than &e IB-week 
assignment typical in the sUtes studied. 

duoe the wclte rolls and costs aiid;artea«Me eWioT' 
iw^nd caralngs? Ho w do the p wyi^ hfmOU 

«»v<7 ^'^fflcuH qnertions to anwwSor wiiirch 
«wwt that, eontrary to popular conew^^ 

■job--withfin twoyetre •thus, if astiidypdntstotfie 
•cWevffliCTts oecost aavings of apiogwmbi^ 
onthe pwjwjiance of the paitk^»a^ 
bMcdon |pbplacements~itwigowst«tethepro«tSs 
«WTOlisljTOtsbytaklngcreditfcrthote%fc^^ 
have found jobs on thdr own. The chaBm In MMss- 
li« program achievements, or 'Imptcts," is to 
distinndsh between piocranvlndiioed dtum and die 
nojmri dynamics of %vdfchirnov«rtiKlIiSor market 
behavior. Accurate assessment reqoiret data on what 
peoplewouMhavedoi»eintherf«nceofthep»oipam, 
that is, dau describing the behaviorofa contrSipcwp. 

While these programs 
are Mrorthwhile, they 
will not move sub- 
stantial numbeis of 
people out of poverty. 



In eight of the states in MDRCs smdy, the research 
1$ ^uctured to ineet the mi^or objection fcweled at inan* 
eariier evaluations: that tfieir oontiol grov^ did not co- 
rectly mimic the behavior of the partlcqjants or that the. 
had no control group at all. The human resources com- 
inmioners in these eight sUtes acted witfi notable f or* 
«ght. In an unusual display of oommitment to high 
standards of program evahiation, diey adwely coop- 
OTted wtfh the randon* assignment of more than 35,00. 
mdnoduals to different groups, with some partfcipatinf 
in the orogram-or several progrun variations -and 
some placed in a control group, receding limited or n. 
program services. 

It u very rare to be aMe to conduct an evaluatwn uith 
this dwje of reliabihty. In fact, newer before has a ma JO 
part of the ration's employment and twining syster 
been assessed on this scale, using an "expenment** 
inethodotogy based on random assknment. Typical: 
researchers have had to contend with studies that \tti 
a great deal of data but produce little evidence aW. 
what the program achaally accomplished. Often,"rv 
suits" nwely show what would have happened to p? 
bapants in the normal course of events. In contract . 
study using random assignment sets a demanding star, 
dani for what can be registered as change and accurate 
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pinpoints the teal achievements of the program. 
Assessing the impact and the benefit-cost results to 

faigttM half fun or half empty. Depew'ing on one's 
pwycttve, there are peal a oomp tohmcirts or thett is 
fo fcftttio n. In cither csv^ Je BtvOi^ are com- 
plex and require « canfitl re..4ing. 7^ Mlaiice of this 

mdttiiiJng interv«rtioi» do not wodc, 

fintfrgfer these %wfk^^^ itii?»lon«r 

dcfensMe to atne thM wc?tee cnnloymeM 
hwenovaloe.(tajj.i«ie^ 

nvc pronans stodled thus far have produced emi^* 
a«H^» ior AHX: *«inen. Tlie one exeeplio^wi 
5jewoiWr»prosi«ninWiM Virginia, 
Wrfi imeinplqymem and niral cow^^ 
tted the fob opportunities. 

Tsbj«2^ipaies the behavior over time d people in 
the "ejqpefimental" group- who were required to paiti- 
cfeate in Ae program -with the behavior of those peo- 
ple to the "contror yoi^-who were not.»The result* 
«e for the wtnarily female AFDC group. As shown in 
the taUe, the program of mandatory job leaich follow- 
ed by short-term workfare for AFDC applicants in San 
Diego increased the employment rate }^ 6 percentage 
points-from 55 to 61 percent -during the 15 monthsof 
follow-up. Average total earnings during the same 
period-Including the earnings (rf those %vho did not 
work as wcQ as those who djd-went up by $700 per 
penon in the ea y e iiu ^ nla l group, wpi e senlii ig a 23 per- 
cent increase over a control group member's average ear- 
nings. Roughly half of the gains in earnings came about 
because more women worked, and half because they ob- 
tjired tonger-Usting jobs or jobs with better pay or 
longer hours. The employment gaiiu persisted, 
although at a somewhat reduced levd, throughout the 
almost one and one-half years of foltew-up. In contrast, 
the program had minimal or rK) sustaiiwcf employment 
effects on the primarily male group recehring AFDC-U 
assistance (not shown in Table 2). 

As also indicated in Table 2, there were rot^y similar 
empfeyinem gains in Arkansas, Marylwd, and Virginia, 
ahhough the states varied dramaticaDy in the subgroups 
of the AFDC rolls that they chose to serve and in the 
average earnings of the control groups.^^ 

The findings were quite different in West Virfhia, 
where the re^Jthrely straightforward workfare program 
led to no increases in regular, unsubsidized employ- 
ment. Ahhough there are many possible explanations- 
Including the design of the propam or the characteris- 
tics of the women served -the most likely one was fore- 
seen by the program's planners, who did iwt anticipate 
any employment gains. In a largely rural state with the 
nation's highest unemplo>Tnent rate dunngpart of the 
research period, a welfare empkyment initiative could 
provide a positive work cxpenence without traiwlatmg 
this mto postprogram unsubsidued employment gams 



West Vngmia's program 1$ a useful reininder that there 
are two sides to the labor market. Welfare employment 
programs focus on the supply side. In extreme cases, 
when the demand is not there, the proviskm o< work ex- 
perience and a change in the terms of the welfare 
**irgain'' may limply not be en«%h to affect emrioy. 
inent Icveb. Welfare recipients can be encoimed or re- 
quired to take regular jobs, but only if thOM jobs are 
available. The retahs to date suggest that demuid con- 
straints may be particularly acute in rural «cas.*^ 



The programs do not 
offer a cure for 
poverty or a shortcut 
to balancing the 
budget. 



The second positive finding is that the programs also 
led to some welfare savings, although, con^jared with 
the effxts on emptoyment and earnings, the results 
were less consistent Over an IS-month period in San 
Diego, average welfare payments per person in the ex- 
penmentalgroup were $288 below tSe average paid to 
members of the control group -a reduction m welfare 
outlaw of almost 8 percent. Sunilar reductkwts occuned 
in Arkansas and Vnginia, but not in Baldmore and West 
Virginia. There was no evidence, however, that the 
oWigatwn to partic^ m a work program de 
pie who had applied for welfare from oompletmg the jp. 
plication process. 

A third encouraging piece of irrformatten is that the 
programs were often most helphU for certain segments 
of the welfare caseload. For example, empkiyment m- 
creases were usuaUy greater for women recdvmg AFDC 
than for men in two-parent (AFDC-U) households and 
for those without pnor employment compared with 
those with a recent work history. Although women and 
those withou: recent employnwit were still less likelv 
to be working and more likely to be on welfare than theu 
more advantaged counterparts, employment require- 
ments afKl servKes helped narrow the gap." 

When benefits were compared with costs, results were 
gnwally posithr. An examination of the programs' 
effects on the government budget shows, not surpns- 
ingiy, that such initiatives cost money up front; but m 
general the investment pays off m future budget sa vmgf 
in five years or less In San Diego, an average dollar 
jwt on the program for AFDC women led to estimated 
budget savmgs over a five-year penod of over $2. Pro- 
grams in Arkansas and Virginia also had estunated 
budget savings, while Baltimoie and West Vu-ginia e\- 
penenced some net costs " 

The research also offers some unusual fmdmgs about 
the distnbution of benefits across federal, state, and 
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Table 2. Smnouiy of the Impact of AFDC Work/Welfare Programs in 
San Diego, Balfimore, Arkansas, Virgin ia, and West Viiginia 

E«periawt>ul» Controh DHfwtnct Inotax 

San Di«to-AppUcints 

Ever empJoytd during 15 months 61 0% 

Avenge total Miningt dining 15 mcnths S3,802 

Ever fKtlvcd AFDC ptymcnts during 16 oAonths 639% 

Avtragenunbero<aKinthsr«cfM(ig AFDC payments 813 

duniglSmoi'^s 

Average total AFDC paymenti recetved during S3.409 

16 months 



SS.4% 


♦5 6%*" 


•^10% 


S3. 102 


♦ $700"* 


♦ 23% 


84.3% 


-04% 


0% 


8 61 


-0 48* 


- 6% 


S3.697 


-$286" 


- 8% 



•aWmoR-AppUcanlt and Kclpkntt 










Ever em^cyed during 12 months 


512% 


44.2% 


♦ 7.0%*«* 


•^16% 


Average total cantt\gi during 12 months 


$1,935 


$).759 


•^$176 


•^10% 


Ever received AFDC payments durmg 15 months 


94 9% 


95 1% 


-0 2% 


0% 


Average number of months receiving AFDC payments 


11 14 


1129 


-015 


- 1% 


durmg l9 months 










Average total AFDC payments received durmg 
15 months 


$3.(^ 


$3,064 


-$6 


0% 



Arkansas-Appliomts and Recipients 










Ever employed during 6 months 


166% 


14 0% 


♦ 4 8%** 


•^34% 


Average total earnings during 6 months 


S291 


$213 


■^$78' 


♦ 37% 


Ever recenred AFDC payments during 9 months 


72 8% 


75 9% 


-3.1% 


- 4% 


Average number of months receivmg AFDC pa}'ments 


4.96 


5 49 


-0 53*" 


-10% 


during 9 months 










Average total AFDC payments received durmg 


$772 


SS6S 


-S93*" 


-11% 


9 months 











Virginia- Applicants a*^ Kcdpients 

Ever employed during 9 months 

Average total earnings dunng 9 months 

Ever received AFDC payments dunr^ 12 months 

Average number of month» recfrnring AFDC payments 

durmg 12 months 
Average total AFDC payments recetved dunng 

12 months 



W*at VirsinU-AppUcaAto and Rcdpiento 
Ever employed durmg 15 nwnths 
Average total earnings durmg 15 months 
Ever receh^ AFDC payments during 21 months 
Average number of months rccenong AFDC paymi 

durmg 21 months 
Average total AFDC payments recetved d unng - 

21 months 



436% 


405% 


*3 3%* 


♦ 8% 


SM19 


$1038 


♦ S81 


♦ 8% 


8< 0% 


861% 


-01% 


0% 


7 75 


7.90 


-014 


- 2% 


$1,923 


52.007 


-SS4*« 


- 4% 


22.3% 


22 7% 


-04% 


-2% 


$713 


$712 


SO 


0% * 


968% 


960% 


*08% 


♦ 1% 


14 26 


' 14 46 


-0 21 


-1% 


$2,661 


$2,721 


-S40 


-1% 



Sourc : Final reports from programs in S«n Dicgo. Arkinus, Baltimore. Vvgiinu. «nd W«l Virgtnu 

NoKtj Thtu 6tU indud* zero values for sample members i»l employed for sample members noi rrcening wtVut pa^iMn** 
The estimate* ut regression «djutted. u»mg ordinary least iquarts. controUin^ lor prerandom assi^ment chiiicttnstKs ol 
sampk membcn There may be some discrep*i«fS in calculating experunental<ontr^ differences due to roundmg 
•Denotes sutMcal significaiKe at the 10 perceni level, "at the 5 percent level, and *•* at the 1 pment lev*I 
' The length of foUow>up vaned by outcome and state Employment and earnings wtrt measured b\ calendar quarters To 
asswe that preprogram eanungs were exduded from the impact estimates the lo\\ov.'Vp penod began afrer the quarter of 
random assignment In contrast. AFDC benefits were tracked for quarters bejmning with the actual month ol random 
assignment As a result, the follow up penod lor AFDC benefits v u at least three ovmths longer than that lor emplowhent 
aivd earnings 
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county budgets, a mitter not often addressed in bene- 
fit<ost studies. In San Die^o. where a detailed study 
was conducted. aU three levels of government gained, 
bs?ed on the partkuUi fiuuUiwfortnul* and nutchin^ 
y r an genwus that were in me. The fedtral government, 
however, boce moce than half of the oMtt «id enjoyed 
Ae greMcM net ttvintf. Indeed, had Iheie been no 
icdcnJ funds-or had there been tobetantially lets 
Menl hmdbig- alaiet and cDuntici wouM ^ 
financial Inoenthw to run these prognnw» The findings 
MshUght the impoftance of amiimied federal 
to enoountge Mates to undertake wdfaie causlo^ment 
initklhws durt may ultimately prove cost-effective to 



Another way to look at program benefits and costs is 
to examine them from the pe rsp ec ti ve of the groups tST' 
gated for paiti(%>ation-that is, Aose who might have 
earned more as a result of Ae program, but who also 
mkht have lost money because of redi>:t:»tt in %vdfare 
and od^ertnmsfer payments, such as Mrdicaid and food 
atamps. In most cases» the AFDC women came out 
ahead, the exceptions being in Arkansas, a sute with 
such low grants that almost any employment led to case 
ckMincs, and in West Virginia, where there were no 
gains to earnings. For men on AFDC>U, the stoiy was 
very drffeient. There %vere overaD kmes, iK)t gabis, fitom 
the programs, as reductxHU m welfare and other trans- 
fer payments exceeded increases in earnings. 

What about the empty side of the glass? In what way 
do the resnlu suggest caution? It is important to note 
t!mt %vhfle the programs produced char^, the magni- 
tude of those changes was relat^ely modest. Across 
states, increases in qxiarterly employment rates were * 
betweto 3 and 9 percentage points, cxdudmg West Vir- 
ginia, where there were no employment gains. (Quarte^ 
Iv rates are not sho%vn in Table 2.) Earnings increases in 
tfte four sUtes ranged from SllO to $560 a year, and 
these figures indude persons who failed to find employ- 
ment and consequently had no earnings. Thus, while It 
is worthwhile to operate these programs, they will not 
move rjbstantial numbers of people out of poverty. 

I ssues and Lessons 

esu)ts to date from the woric/weUare study 
suggest a number of major lessons 
■ % It is feasible, under ontaln conditions and , 
m on the scale at which the demonstntlMrpro- 
grams were Implemented, lo tie the receipt of welfare 
to partldpation obligations. Just as striking as the in- 
creases in paiticipatkm these programs have achieved, 
however, is ttie nature of the obligation. In most cases, 
it has been confmed to job search, with %vorkfare used 
only in a famited way with a relatively small number of 
people. This b due. m part, to funding constramts and 
to the sequencing of job search before woric experience. 
It is also tn*e that, when more funds have been avail- 
able, states often have chosen to enrich the range of 
options witliin the nundatoiy program rather than to 



impose a longer %yorkf«re requirement. The recent in- 
itiatnres in CaUfomia and IlUnc»s^^ude not only greater 
obligations but also an expanded array of services 
beyond job search and workfare, induding education, 
preparation for emf^oyment, and training. 

A ttombcr of quite diffotnt ways of stnMtoriag and 
taigctiag these programs wiU yldd ePtcUve itMlts. 
Overall, results do not point to at jfbon program 
structure that merits natkmal replkation. Indeed, one 
of Ae notable chafactcfistics of these state wdfare ini- 
tiatives hu been their diversity- in populatkms served, 
local conditions, arMi pcMram dcs^. A k^ explarui- 
tkx) for the successful implementation of these initiatives 
may indeed be that states were given an opportunity to 
e)qf>eriment and fdt more ownmhlp in me programs 
than they dki in the earlier WIN program, vrtildi was 
characterized by hi^prescriptWe central direction. 



The findings suggest 
that, within a 
relatively short time, 
program savings 
often offset costs* 



m 



In cases in which states chose to operate mandator>' 
wockfare, the interim results do not support the 
ttrongest claims of critics or of advocates. Despite 
critics' fears, workfare as implemented in th^ 1980s has 
been designed more often to provide useful work ex- 
perience than sunply to enforce a tptid pro ^Tuo-although 
both objectives may be present. As a result, the work 
positions quite often resemble quality PSE en^loyment 
|obs, striictured to meet pubbc needs and to provide 
meaningful work expenence. Under these conaitk)ns- 
when the jobs are considered worthwhile and the obh- 
gatk)n is lunited. as it is m most states- welfare reapi- 
ents generally do not object to workmg for their grants 

At the same time, the intenm fmdmgs fail to support 
the more extreme claims of workfare proponents. The 
woric positions developed few new skills While the San 
Diego findmgs provide some evidence that addmg 
workfare after job search may inaease a program's 
fectivencss, the West Virginu results are a cautious 
reminder that, at least m certain conditions, what is 
needed is not only a workfare position but also an ac- 
cessible pool of regular jobs Furthermore, there wa< 
no evidence in San Diego that the work mandate, as it 
was administered, deterred individuals from completing 
their welfare appUcahons or "smoked out" large num- 
bers of AFDC women who held jobs with unreportec 
income. 

Thus, arguments for and agamst workfare -and more 
broadly defined paitiapation obligations -may mvolvc 
not so much a choice between those who want to reduce 
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welfare costs and those who fear that the programs are 
coercive as an oppaturuty to change the values, pobUcs, 
azKl percetvrd fairness of the w?|f»re system. The5e 
issues remain prominent in sUte debates on policy op- 
tions, in which qocttions of vahiet tre often as central 
as ouestions about UkdyMvinss. Some •itue-at did 
the West ViixinU wdfare coouniasiv >er in 1982- that 
even if wockfaieootts more to begin ittdcsixnis 
preferable beomiie it fitt %vilh ^ natkm't vabct and Im- 
proves ^iznage of welfare. In contrast others oontir.ue 
to cmphaaite ttut what Is needed it not requirements 
but )obs, aawdl as investments in training, education, 
and child care that %vfll hdp people find die Idndt of 
work that confer economic seootty in the long rtin. 

The propaaM led to relalivtly BMdcet inotaws in 
ea ap loy a ieat which in aome nm tr ii l s kd imu even 
HuOcr i«riiafe aavlQgk NonetfMless, die di>,\gcs were 
•usuaDy large enough to justify tfie program's costs, 
althoutgh this todiiig varied by state a«id target group. 
For thoee accustomed to srandnae claims for soaal pro- 
grams, ^ outcomes for these ir\itiatives~ as weB as for 
other wdfaie employment programs-may look small . 
With gains that are not drnnatic and only limited sav- 
ings, tlie programs do not offer a cure for poverty or a 
shortcut to balancing the budget. Ihls may prompt 
critics to reject these «)proaches. cUtmmg that 3 to 9 
percentage point gains m emfdoyment or 8 to 37 percent 
increases in earnings are unsatisfactorv. Ihrn are, 
however, several reasons to conclude otherwise. 

First, there is always a strong temptation to search for 
a simple solution to a com^ex oroblem. The welfare 
df bate is filled with this kind of rhetoric. Now, faced 
v,ith the reality of limited gains, it may be tempting to 
seek another "sdution," rot %vhich there is no siniUar 
evidence. Yet. ghren ^ fact that reliable findings on the 
effects of social policies are rare, the striking feature of 
these programs is their consistently positive outcomes 
in a wide rai\ge of environments, with the sole excep- 
tion of the very unusual circumstances m West Viigtiua 
There b no comparable eviderKeon an alternative strat- 

nd. Since the study measured changes for sam* 
pies that were representative of large groups in the 
welfare caseload, results in the range of 5 percentage 
points tak. ' added impoitaxKe. The outcomes are also 
expressed as « 'entj^esfora wide range of individuals, 
some of whom gamed little or iK>thbig from the pro- 
gram - including those who never recet^ any e^hnccs 
-and others who gained more. Thus, even relatively 
small dtanges. multiplied by large numbers of people, 
have consideraUe policy significaiKe. 

Thirds the lessons from the demonstrations suggest 
ways to make thest programs more effective and pro- 
vide evidence that some groups -those %vithout recent 
worii histones. for example -benefit substantially more 
than others." 

Fourth, It is possible that the shoit-term effects may 
und*:estim»te the longer* term gsins, especially if atti 
tudes toward AFDC shift as the concept of reoprocal 
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obligation becomes more accepted. (There is also 
evidence, Iwwever, that m some cases ejects that are 
mitisHv positive may diminish ov» dme.) 

Finally, ^ lmiefit<ost findings suggest that, within 
a relatively short time, program savings often offset 
costs, a balance that represents about as much as any 
social program has been able to achieve. While prevknis 
tmaOer-fcale tests of tpedal progruns have produced 
cost-effective results, this study provides die first solid 
evidence of such outoumet in a ongoing amice- 
deUvery system. The ability to effect char^ on a luge 
scale is an important new achievement 

Unanswered Questions 

T A <^ Mtiativea provide a 

■ /m / wealth of inform a tion about ^ Imple- 
ml mi menutkm and effectiveness of alten^^- 
W W tive proposals for reforming welfare with 
work, they leave imanswered a number of questions 
about ^ design and scale of the programs. 

ITie results suixunaiizLd in tfiis artide are for programs 
that have participation obUgatkms of limited mtensit>-, 
cost, or duratkm. They ptimiarily required |ob seardi and 
shoit'term work expeience. dnc unanswered questton 
is whether more costly, comprriiensive programs- 
providing cither more services or longer ooUgations- 
wouU have greater effects. 

Several states-such as California in ^ greater 
avenues for independence (GAIN) legislatkin and 
Massachusetts in the empk)yiaMnt and training (ET) 
chokes program-are using or plan to provide more in- 
tensive services or requirements, inchiding educatkinal 
remediatkm and training, and to complement these with 
extensive child<are services. Another more intensive 
approach is supported work, a program o6«ring paid 
traruitional wo«k expenence und^ conditions of dose 
supervision, peer $i;f>port, and generally increasing 
responsibsbties.** Supported work was tested as a volun- 
tary program and fotmd effective for women with 
hi^ones of long-term welfare dependeiKy. While the in- 
cremental return to larger investments is not dear, the 
persistence of dependencv for many, even after job 
search or short-term workfare, provides a raticrude fc- 
states to offer more intenshw services, while evaluating 
them to see whether they lead to long-teim rewards 

A second open question concerns the broader impli- 
cations of an ongomg partidpation requirement on 
family formation, the wdl-bdng of children, and 
attitudes toward wotk. It is important to note that chOd 
care was not a major issue in these programs, since theu 
requirements were mostly shott-tenn«nd liinited mainlx 
to women with school-age children. The availability anc! 
quality of child care wou7d be much more important, 
however, if either of these conditk)ns changed or if thv 
programs made even larger differences in the rate at 
which women moved out of the home and into perma- 
nent |obs 

A third aiuiiswefcd quesiion is whether relatively 
low-cost mandatory programs will prove effective for the 
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moM diMdvantaged gnmpsof ^yctTve redpienU, those 
udng ma^hanrkrs to employment fuch u tubttan- 
tfdlai>gQi^piobfomioreducatkffWdcfideKies.Whte 
there is rndence that the progrimt ha ve a stroncer im- 
pact on redpicntt who have tome obiticiet to employ- 
ment-M oppoaedtothe more lobitady, who %WD6nd 
«npioyiaent on their own-more ftiidy is required to 
deteraUiM whether there ii a tfuMhoU bcl^ 
■wrc InicMive eifoct ii Meded.«* A fourth IT r ' >fCTed 
i|UMtienconf^thefeai<b% r 
unhmal pnyame and whete tfk ; woida Kwe the 
fame icttAs. While the pfe-1900 wock mai^alet often 
foundered on legal poWcalaivlbura«icraticobatac^ 
the mors r«nt laisc^cale iniliathrcs in the MDRC 
•lady «m ii ipiemenled more siMotMy* It b not clecr, 
hownrcc wh Tthcr Vforic woyam i can be extended to 
m < ven greatrr share ol tfie >&DC caseload --induding 
the majority of APDC women with younger d\£ 
drtn-without compromising qaabty, encountering 
poLScal or administrathre rcateice, or f«iiii« troadS 
issues uke that of whether wdlare recipients would 
jt^jyg regular ivoricers either during or after the 
program.** 

Abo. as the West Vnginia findings suggest, inniral 
areas with very weak economic conditions, world ate 
saves as a )obs program, iwt as a transition to unsub- 
tkUzed employment. A major unanswered quMtion in- 
vohws dte prease relationship between the «ilcc^ 
of programs and economic condition& and whether this 
relationship is affected by the scide of the program. 

In addition all of these rcsulu refer to a lelathrely 
•hort-term foDowHip. Whether these results persist, in- 
crease, or diminish is important in judcinft the poten- 
tial of the workiwetfait^-**. 

Finally, while there is substantial information on the 
effectiveness of these programs, it remains undear 
%vhether tl. J aAievements come from tf\e servfces pro- 
vided or the mandatoiy aspect of the progriins.» Al- 
though the distinction between mandatory and volun- 
tary programs is sometimes not as great as one mi^t 
think-since most nominally mandatory programs seek 
voluntary oompUarKe and invohtment-some differ^ 
eiKes exist anci their importance remains uncertam. 

M t the outset, this aitide outlined the multiple 
/m goals of wdfare policy and d\e oontinumg 
seareh for a balance that might more suc- 
JL Jb. oessfully provide income without dM6rting 
incent^es for work and family fonxvition. MDRCs 6ve- 
year experiment testing limited *wk lequirements has 
provided aoofie new eviderKe to inform thb debate. As 
expected, tK* lessons are complex. 

The corttinuing interest* In work solutions -even in 
sUtes with very weak labor ourkets-«< testimony to the 
important political and value issues inherent in the 
debate. Issues of equity, concerns about a system that 
may send thf wrong signals or encourage long-term 
dependeiKy. the stigma assodated with publk assist- 



ance, and the widespread unpopularity of the wd&re 
system-all of these havepushed sUtes to add some 
type of an obbgatkm to AFDC. The interest in such pro> 
grams, however, continues to be tempered by fund^ 
constraiim and an under st and A l e unwi P i Mneas to set 
up programs that stress obligatkms at the expense of 
providing opportunities that help people iwe off the 
rolb or aasQtbg tnc %vell-beir« of chiUiren. 

The claims of both 
critics and advocates 
contain a measure of 
truth. 



Ihe results of recent researdi suggest that mtrodttc- 
ing a stronger work erni^iasis into me AFDC program 
tihimitely wiB not oost but save money -aMiou^ it KiU 
cost money in the short run. Urns, die claims of both 
critics and advccales that were desQjbed cadier oontain 
'a measure of trutfu In the past, aodal programs have 
bee:: oversold and ti>en diaoedited vrhen they failed to 
cure problems. In contrast, these ftndings provide a 
timely warning that while welfare employment initia- 
tives can provide meaningful improvement, they are no 
panacea. The extent of the changes, however suggests 
tha: die m^ arguments may continue to be around 
politics and vahies, as vreO as around different ways to 
increase the programs' effectiveness. 

Ihe modest nature of the improvements also indicates 
that welfare employment obligations can be only pan of 
a "aohttion'' to poverty. Other refonns-for example, 
changes in the tax laws and euMnsion of the earned 
income tax credit to increase mt rewards for vroik. 
educatioiud re^mns, tttining and retraining, increased 
ddld-supp;«t enforcement ttbrts, and )ob creation pro- 
grams-are important complements if welfare is not on})' 
to be made more poUticaIfy acceptable, but also to suc- 
ceed in substantially redudng poverty. 

The fact that there is support for work programs - 
within both dte general public and the %vet6tfe popula- 
tion-argues for a wdfare reform approach that pro- 
motes and also rewards work acthrity. Workfare. nar- 
rowly defined, does the former; but. to the extent that 
it does not deter dependency or assist many people off 
dte welfare rolls, it may not provkle enoudi added m- 
come to adequately combat dependency. What this sug- 
gests is that there be both requirements %vithin the 
welfare system and added opportunities and re%^-aid^ 
for leaving %yelfar?. Stjpks may be a part of the solution, 
but carrots are also merited, if work is to be more an 
altemathre to than a punishment for being poor. Pl\* 

Judith M. Guemnispmidat<^MMnp(werOemonsirHim 
Ktsetrch Corpontion. NmYork, ttid pnnapt/ tnoeshgttor fo* 
the Dmonstntion of StMe Yhrk/Wa^rt lmt\gtmes. 
For "l^otfi and tUferrncM," mc p«ge 46 
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2. in Odotar m howfwc «w HiriMr 
M food tlMip «KfMQr for itateM*. 

(Ntw\Mc:CDA^* -^SW). 

REISCHAUER ' 
ili»u.^5 Underclass 



*MitivlM tht siN ind ChmdHliilci of 
tht UoMmk How Modi D»Wt Knowr 
(WMdMloa, D.C: 1W Uitea Inittvle. 

2. Mchvd P. NoihM. "Itht UfMkfdMft- 
Wa It Ah^ WHh U»n « popcr pK- 
Bind lor • •VBWOitam tt At Now Sdtooi 
far Socvi Rcootfdv Novmbtr IfIS 

3. Emllt Rkkr^ and ImM SowhSl 
'Mfdr^ And MoiMrini At UndordoM," 
0 popcr piMcntcd ol tho AoMlcin Econoonic 
AModdton mttk^ Doombcr IW. Hie 

GUERON 
If are to Work 



Welfa 



INi irtkk WM orii^ pubfahcd by Ihc 
Ford Foundation port o< itt P»o}cct on 
SodalWribfcandtheAmtfioMilHiha* The 
•odwr wWiMio AdowivlidM wtth irMliude 
tttt htipfal coountnu ouaron on corikr 
draft by Gordon IcrUn of Ihe Ford Foundo- 
tlon and Robot MKhamr o(11« Bnoidi^ 
tnabtution. wcU OS thooe node by mnn> 
bm o< tht MDRC autf, indiading Mkhod 
■in cm. Daniel FritdUndcr, Borbori 
Coldaun, and |onc* Riodo 

1. The rtKORh far d>e aiudy of aute 
work/welfan MtiMivm has betn supported 
by thf Font Wmthiop RodicMlcr, and 
daudt WoiMn|»on BcMdum foundobons, 
the Coniitaalonol Rts<«d\ Scnrk* of the 
Ubniy of Congress, and the autcs of Ari- 
zona. Arkansas. CaUocnla, Horida, Illinois. 
Maine, Maryland. New Jersey, Texas. Vir- 
ginla. and West Vimni* The research and 
oonduslonsreadtedbydieaudMr, however, 
do not necessarily reflect tfw offidai positions 
of the hinders. 

2 Thit is, the firximp thowed thjt the inv 



pKt of dunftng the AFDC iMome floor and 
taxrakt far persona currently d%Uc wm 
RMvaly anafl. but the impact on the 
maaberal%tfafaraia<a t a nn iwaalaiy. As 
a raauk, work reductiona-whkh were 
■aodaat far t he oarent rsaatoad-cowkl 
baooMe liR|pr wImi oosMood wM) the M^oik 
rtdtsctfaoa of pmona newly tUclblt. 
Mormi; a mbdaMW ahm of the •ddi> 
Honal ooil of •iandini AIDC to hvMMrant 
btwiihilii yiiM A yly y to n fLk% 
loAnd oamli|p ndMr tMB nfe^iK kioosie. 

».l olhp>aiyaw ao«witoMaf^Jod»i>o- 
ttvk apBiotdiiib atnoe AIDC focWania 
wovMbedhMa^tatollKmN^Mtowaric 
(far— oyfa, m mmx m mM k m tktym» 
■nd ovar) and Aott Mt vfoolid lo worii 
(Mr SMBintf vrasMNfvHi iMpoMftUdasfar 

4. Sm^ far OMWfli^ the diaciiiafan in 
loanM Govld-Slwi^ MUfew Mwsn fa A 
< >yM Sawd> ftywic 7W£ i ia u fcwflwfa 
iMMrtk^ ¥f^l XaMSMfc £jfaMlsry fi^Kt 
(New IMu Manpower KaMKh DaoioMira- 
tion CotporaHory HC). 

S> For a non dctaflod dfacoaalon of die 

I3li Ouaroiiy iwrKMiiMlfaviof nUfae 
Mpfaak UasBMS n«M a MaU-«Mr Ciprf. 
aieii (New Ytadc M w poie er Pw o n s tiali on 
Kesfaedt Conwailoi^ IM^. 

«. In IM* t "AFDC lefcn to weKar* 
cases that are ueuaSy headed by a sfatgle 
pamt prioiady a wonatv 'AfDCU* refers 
' d by two paRMa (widi Ac 
wwnpfaycd) and when the 
ipant ia imiilly male. AD 
. hoada an fofidrod toicciitcr 
with the WIN pro^Mn {that is. «e "VfU^ 
mandatory^, as Oft moat AIDC caM heads 
with ddttcA at faasi ab nars old *Ap- 
wfiowc " 



plicaMs''aithNttvlduak< 
from the time at whkh they appUed for 
welfarv, and aome of whom aobacquendy 
became wcMare ndpicnts (but oondnue to be 
caDed appbcanta in dila study). lUdptents' 
are Individ uals who were rcceivinf wdfare 
benefits when the study bcfm. (In aome 
states, the stud y was Umited to those rech 
plents who had )«st become WIC^'* 
mandatory: fa other caaes the progrun 
covered the hiD range of recipients.) 

7. The final reports now avaiUble are 
Daniel Frfedlandei; Gregory Hoctx, |anct 
Quint, and James Ricao. with Barbara 
Coldfnan, Judith Gueron* and DiVKl Long, 
Arinuas. FnW JtqwrtcsilAr HQRJCPngfnnt 
m Tko CpNntMS (New York' Manpower 
Pemonstr ati owUesearch Corpor atk m, HC). 
Danid Fiicdlander, Cregocy Hoctx. Oavid 
Long, and Janet C}uint, with Barbara Cold' 
man and Judith Gueron, Mtrylsnrf Frnti 
Rtportsn the EMqiofima ImtiMwa Etmluthon 
(New York' Manpotver Demoiutration 
Rcsesrch Corporation, IMS), Daniel 
Friedlander, Marjone Erlckson, Gayle 
Hamilton, artd Virclnia Kikw, wnh Barbara 
Coldoun, Judith Gueron, and David Long, 
Wtst Vtrgmii Final Rrport on tht Cemmumty 



Eiprrfawr OtmsnrfMMsMi (New Yoalc 
Mai^Mywet Demonsiittkm RctMRh Cor- 
poratfatv im): BaAan Goldman. DanM 
FritdfasMtai; and David LoM. wfdt Marioric 
Effchson Md Judith Goann, FiNrfi^wtm 

Dffwsmifartew (New York: Manpower 
Dim«y <l cn t iiii i rl iCa qyHifan,m6); 
and |ann RfadOv CaotM Stapiwn 
g we* n i iy ai4Martywftfae, ^Owdd 



Gwwey and P»fldL om> tfml lUfmtmlkt 
Wmfafa Ca^pliymMC Suite Amrmi (New 
)A30k: Manpowie DiMnatoiitait Raaearch 
CotpccMon, nlQa iBfann ■Mmgi from IM 
atwksaanlKiadidfattNfclowlMieportB: 
M^AMfoa^ wMtfaaapli B«tm 

rfaalMV fiwM a Gamt OhwiiaR ^^i|pH (New 
Voik: aCaMowir Damonitialton Raaaanli 
CcrpoMon. IMS); Joseph BdL with Gayle 
HamUtoa, Grttofy Hotrx« Barbara 
GoldMan, aidhiAh Ouaiofv <M VMafa. 
fatofat ftaHiy m the CmimmUu ¥Mc Ex- 
ftritni JDmomhttiom (New Yadt: M an- 
powif Damonstatton Raaaavdi Gotporadon, 
19M}. Baibara Goldman, hadlih Gueran. 
Joaeph Bal, and lyfariiyn Prtor. with Dttdd 
Hedlander ml CaykHmAocu IMaifaaiy 
FbiliMs Arnilhe &a Om|« M SMfdh anrf 
Hbrft fcyn^ DaiyMfwt Mt (New ygsk: 
Manpower Dcmonatiation Research Cor< 
poratfafv im: Barbara Goldman, Dank) 
nwdUnder; Judith Gueran. and David 
Long, «iddi Gayk Haaftdton and Gregory 
Hoerx. FSnfatP FrOHi thrSm O^MSmtcA 
W V«rt C^enmor DismiriaMK (New \Mc. 
Manpower Demo na tr ati on Reaeardx Cor> 
pOFBdon. 1985). Manpower Demonatration 
Rcseardi Corporation, laatttie lyprr on #he 
EmlmtKm iftht WIN Daiuml m hom Pnrnm 
M Cook Oi0i()i JftiHif (New YoiV. Manpower 
Demonstration Rcocardi Corporation, IMS), 
Manlyn Price, with Joaeph Bafl, Baibara 
Goldman. David Crubec Judith Gueroii, 
artd Cayle Hamilton. fit(mn Fm^n^ FnMi 
At V^»m Ci^oyNMnr Smaoei PngnpN (New 
Yorii' Manpower Demonstration Research 
Cbrporatton, IMS): Janet Quint, with Bar^ 
bars Goldman and Judith Gueron, InUrm 
FMinpFrmSteAiknmWNDemoiatmh tm 
Pngrtm (New York- Minpower Demon- 
stration Research Corpontion. 1M4), Janet 
Quint, wtdi Joaeph 6«L Barbara Goldman. 
Judith Gueran, arMl Cayle HamOtoa /ntmm 
FiiWm|s From the MnyM Eiif^iMnnit fiun<> 
tivet Proftims (New York Manpower 
Demonstradon Research Corpor ati oa 1M4), 
artd Janet Quint and Cynthia Guy, with 
Gregory Honx, Cayle Hamilton, Joseph 
BaO. Barbara C^oiaa and Judith Gueron. 
Inltnm Finda^ From tht Wmas WM Demon' 
itralum Profom in Copk Cwnfy (New York 
Manpower Demonstration msearch Cor> 
poratkm. 1906) In a number of these sUtes, 
dsu are cwrently being coDected that wiD ex- 
tend the foOowup for a kNV,er period o( tune 
8 The saine survey was recendy con* 
ducted with partmpants and supervisors in 
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MMnlttMNiwktiwvKriMlMriothoM In 
M «lh«r ih iMn, It iMn ttwt pMtki- 
pmli In Niwlbik Olyl^ato, andialti. 
am ihMd hM fMOiiUivkw* about min- 
4ilOiy w«k oW^ttom thaiihoM in the 
fldMv anaa* NwtitlMlaai* the oiiioffty of 



mmUmmi bthaae dite paccclvfd (haac 
oUtaaioMaabik^lMr SatGkMocyHocn 
miti^ limmn, -A Swvay otf Mdeania 
and MMaMt SMpervlaoa In the New York 
Qqr VtakEttdm Fn^* (New Ybfk. 
MMpoM«r w aaa af c h Vmamntion Cof 
petalloiv IM}. 

9.Maiy]olancandI>»ldt Bhimd, TV 
Dfmm tf O y wrf wK. Tkt Xcvte SdA 
SmUnQf (CMBbtMie. Mm».: UiNn 5y»- 
•MM RMaatdi and EnitoMerini. »I3}: and 

^Ki^ mk 9f AFDC (fttootcn, N.) 
Maihraaika Mk)r Raaauch, 

ia rmpla Men aaal^ to the cqicriinen. 
la) or oonlnl pw^a tfwy ^pflicd for 
weMaw. %» m l eq uh e d to wj la Hf with the 
WIN rnpm, or had fhik WIN atatus 
itvltwed. A» diacuaaed above, not «D ex> 
ye riei a ntah a rt t i a ll ypani dp au rt In program 
•ciMdea or (tf they vttn new appUcanu) 
raoilved tvettee paymtnia. In additioa 
whit oonbfola oould not leeaive apadal pcD- 
yam aarvkea. they %yeie ai||Ue for other 
Mipioymnt and trainii^ aarvfoia in the 
ooowonihr and aooMliinaa for reguUr WIN 
•cnrieca nr a further expiwatlon of oota- 
tttH dUtaiantaa in aagylt c ony oailio i v ooo- 
tfoi acrvlccs, or eweiteental pvtldjubon 
pattama, aee tf>e detailed final tepom on 
each itatc. 

11 In Maryland, the kn|kh of (oOowup 
waa nolaUy srot, given (he kx^ duration 
of pwy am aeMeaa for tome p a i i fcjp a m a. To 
tnaozt tfut tfte atudy did net miitake the 
pninat'f aoooB^itiahavMa, addWonal work 
ia now under way to detannlna whether the 
maaaured te^acta iTKraaae or dindniih over 
a loiMer period. 

II Ihe Vb|lnla and Aikanaaa atudlc* alao 
ahowed lower or no employment gaina in 
rwat. aa oonpared %viA urban, arm. See 
laOM Rkdo ct aL rnai on IJW Vkmue 
£B9i0)fwmt Sttvim fr^pMc and Daniel 
Wadhnder etalAHbBwarft^Jfalwrfanfjtf 
Ea^iofmnt htitHva Evilmiion. 

U A praUadnary atudy tttn*«tt diat thia 
patlvn of dltt««noaa la not aa dear for ions- 
tana ledpianlt. See Denial Friedlandcr and 
DavU LoM. 'A Study of PerfocnvuKt Mea. 
awaa and Subgreup Impacta in nute Wei- 
faie Eofloyflfwnt ProgTaiMr (New York. 
Mai^ow«r Demonatratlon Rcaeard\ Cor- 
potaoot), 1917). 

14. Ai Indkated in footnote 11, the BaTti- 
more rmJu may change whan data become 
•valible covering a longer foiow'Up period. 

15. For San Di^, die bcMAt<oat ana^ 
ahowed tfiat the benefits to the aute and 
county exceeded their coata by S314 per ex- 
parimental. For the federal govexnmeni, the 
ooo^arable net benefit waa S676 per ex- 



perimcmaL Tbtal coata ware eattanated at 
1636 per experimental of wNch the fodeial 
government paid $449 or 70 percent and the 
aute and county paid $193 or 90 percent, if 
moat of the fcdmi coata had been shifted to 
the atatc and county, their ovciaO ooau 
would have eiceeded thair alwre of pragnun 
bene6ta,eain l nadni any incet i tl ve to operate 
the program. See iaibiara Goldman, at at 
JW Xipprt an the Sm Otoo M Sincft aiW 
HbHt EipfnMor Ikmomtrttton; and unpub> 
Uaheddata. 

16. One unuaual feature of dM San Diego 
atudy waa the aimullanaoua random aaal|p* 
ment of AFDC appUcanta to a control group 
and to two e^arlmental tieatmcntt. }ob 
aeardi alone and fob aaarch foOowcd by 
ahoft<tcrm workfore. The leautta ahowed 
that fob aearch alone alao had poaitlve Im- 
pact* (that ia, eaytoyment gafau and wdfare 
•avinga). but dteflndlnga were leaaconaia- 
tent and the gaina in eanMngp amaUer dun 
for the combtaed program. 

Thia auggeata mat, under certain cfaomv 
•tances. eiraloyment bnpacta may be peater 
if individual do not and employment 
in fob aaarch wodohoM art raquked to anaet 
a ahoit-term work obUgatfon. For further 
dlacuasion of dw findinga for dte programs 
in San Diego and Waat VkgMa. aee Barbara 
Goldman at al JtMl Jtijvrt at tAe San Dm|o 
lASmratmiVMExfmitiaDemo mt n lw i, 
and Daniel FHedlandcr, et al Mb( Virgtm- 
fbidl Report mlhtCemmitnit^VMcExftrwM* 
Dmonstntms. 

17 In addition, dau on changes in the dl»* 
tributkm of income provide some tenutive 
informatxin on ponible ways to improve 
such programs in the future. For example, 
the Baltimore inldativt (a rclattvcly more in- 
tenshf« program with not only fob aeardi, 
but alao work experience, education, and 
training) «raa more likely to move tome in* 
dhrkluala into higher categories of eamlnga 
(that is, eamlnga above a full-time, mini* 
mimvwage fob) than die Arkanaaa program 
(a very low-coat vcrsfon of fob aearch). 

Other resulta auggest dial the level of 
welfare grants ia aEo important, aince in 
states widi KUh grants, employment in- 
creasea more often resulted in net gains in 
total income (diat la, eamirtga plus welfare 
payments) See Daniel Pdadtandar at al 
MffvInW fmafiti|^Mth<£iH>kym«Rffn- 
a»tivet foafuahoR; Dantd Mcdlander et al, 
/Manses: fmaf Rip»rt M Af MOJUC Prcfnm 
6i TUo CoimHo; and Batbara Goldman, at al 
Final tUport on tAe Sen Ditfo lob Smmk md 

U Manpowfar Dcmonatration Research 
Corprr^i^. SHnmtryanrf fnfm|s«(I^Nf- 
hon»! >^ppof1ti Vhfi Dpiuh$tntm (New 
York Manpower Demonstration Research 
Corporatfon, IMO) 

19 Sec Daniel Fiiedlander and David 
Umg, "A Study of Performance Measures 
and Subgroup Impacts in Three Wetftre 
Empk>yment PrMrams ** 

2d See Judith Cueron and Richard 



Nathan, llM MDRCWodiMirifm rtolact: 
Obfccrivta, Statua. SignUlGanct* rihn 
Sbite M» aM5) 4 417-432. 

21 A study of another type of fob 
guatantee'^pald wodt efcrianoa far yoiilha 
aa oppoaad to ur^Mld woeUare for welfare 
rcdplenta^sugMalad a poaaUe Imde^ be- 
tween M quality and dMactmcnt. See 
foaeph M and Cari WoMuMBi. wkh DavU 
Cerould and Uma SobdckTmltot^Mtisit 
ofPnmk liufwsassrasWsftiipBwawfntfce 
Vtwtt £i i fff liniif Dw ww f ia l isii (New \btk. 
Manpower Damonstradon Piiincli Cor- 
poiadon, 1911). 

21 Other atudlea, not reported in ttda ir- 
tide, for exaa^, show diat vohmtvy t)b 
search and work ciscrieitcc p eo g r aw a «to 
are eficcthrr for AIDC women. See Man- 
power Demotialialfon Raaaardi Gorporvdm. 
SwomrymiOfimpeflhimeMiiup^rtti 
VM DmomtmhOK, and Cari Wo]fh/«en. 
widi Barbara GoMman, M SfT^.«nto: 
U$toimfimOitLommiakWINUkoHioyh9f' 
art (New YMu Manpower Dcmonatration 
Reacardi Corporadon, 19S3). 

SHOSTACK 
Finanning 
Group Homes 

The authors wish to diank Mr Robert 
Nidwtaa, actiiv deputy commiaaioner of the 
New Jeracy Depaittnent of Human ServicM 
and Dr. ]ad( Breakstone, coordinator of die 
New Jeraey Aaaodation of ChOdren'a Real' 
ilrrTial Fafllitlf a for thik hslpftil p^sathaii 

t See Margaret V Simone. *Gro(9 Home 
Faihirea in Juvenile Juatlce: The Next Step," 
OtiU Wfirt (196S) 64.3S7-366. 

2. For more information on this took; see 
die foOowint- ChiU Welfote Lcagu^OfGce 
of Regional FtovindaL and SMe QiOd C«e 
Aasoda d o n s. iwvslet i era (Septeote and 
Odober, 1910): Nefl A. CohMV ^Quality of 
Care for Youdia In Group Homaa,* OUU 
VMfm (1916) 65.4tl-«93, Depvtmant of 
Human Servioea. Contract Reimbursement 
Manual (Stale of New Jerasy, 1919}: Depal^ 
ment of Human SeivioH, Gonteact Pbttey 
and Infocmatfon Manual (State of New 
aey, IIBD, DIvWon of Voudi and My Se^ 
vkaa, Monddy Reaklendd Genaua Reporta 
(State of New Jeiaey, 197MQ; Wayne A. 
Laeoian, Ihfad-Faity PUrehaae of VoKottaiy 
Agency Servkea," ChlU VMkn (1971) 
57 497-«M. Albert L Shoetadt, TV Etycnm 
c/CfMf]» ffoHue fo Nnr /emy (Aenton, N.J.: 
unpublished. 1977); Albert L Shoetack, 
CmpHome$br'atMim:APmbedCiiid* 
(New York. N.Y.- Human Sdcnoca Pma, 
1917), Walter Wechalet^ Report by Spedal 
Agent of die Govcmot, VoL 1: Management 
Summary (State of New Jeiaey, 1976), and 
RudiM Wermi^AiUicAMndtut/VUmlafy 
Fo$ter Otrt 1$7S Omattti wUh liS7 (New 
York, N.Y.- Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, 1976) 
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STATEMENT OF SiiNATOR JOHN HEINZ 
HEARING ON WELFARE RtfORM 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
OCTOBER 1987 

MR. CHAIRMAN, I AM PLEASED THAT THE COMMITTEE HAS 
CALLED THIS HEARING ON WELFARE REFORM. WE WILL HEAR 
TESTIMONY FROM MANY COLLEAGUES iN THE CONGRESS AND LEADERS 
AMONG OUR NATION* S GOVERNORS. I WELCOME THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
LEARN THE VIEWS OF OUR DISTINGUISHED WITNESSES. 

BOTH FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS SHARE A COMMON GOAL 
TO PROMOTE INDEPENDENCE FROM WELFARE. OUR DISCUSSIONS 
TODAY WILL BE USEFUL AS WE CONSIDER PROPOSALS TO MAKE 
WELFARE WORK. 

TODAY »S WELFARE REFORM AGENDA INCLUDES STRENGTHENING 
CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT AND ENSURING THAT STATES 
FOLLOW-UP ON THE SIXTY PERCENT OF CHILD SUPPORT AWARDS 
WHICH ARE NEVER PAID. IT INCLUDES THE QUESTION OF WORK 
PROGRAMS, EDUCATION, AND JOB TRAINING FOR WELFARE 
RECIPIENTS, AS WELL AS METHODS TO MAKE THE TRANSITION FROM 
DEPENDENCE TO INDEPENDENCE EASIER AND SMOOTHER. 
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IN THE FUTURE, THERE WILL BE FEWER JOBS FOR THOSE WITH 
THE LOWEST LEVELS OF SKILLS. ACCORDING TO THE HUDSON 
INSTITUTE, ONLY FOUR PERCENT OF NEW JOBS WILL BE AVAILABLE 
TO INDIVIDUALS WITH THE LOWEST SKILL LEVELS, COMPARED TO 
NINE PERCENT TODAY. AT THE SAME TIME, i*l PERCENT OF FUTURE 
NEW JOBS WILL REQUIRE SKILLS OF THE HIGHEST LEVELS, 
COMPARED WITH ONLY 2^ PERCENT TODAY. 

IF WE ARE TO MEET THE CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 
MARKETPLACE, WE MUST INCREASINGLY FOCUS ON JOB TRAINING. 
THIS COMMITTEE HAS JURISDICTION OVER THE MAJOR FEDERAL 
PROGRAM FOR WELFARE WORK AND TRAINING — THE WIN 
DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM. CURRENTLY TWENTY-SIX STATES ARE 
OPERATING WIN DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS. PROGRAM AUTHORITY 
FOR WIN DEMONSTRATIONS WILL EXPIRE IN JUNE OF NEXT YEAR. 
BEFORE THAT TIME WE WILL CONSIDER A SUCCESSOR TO WIN DEMO. 
THE NEW WORK AND TRAINING PROGRAM SHOULD BEAR IN MIND THE 
DANGEROUS TRENDS WE FACE IN OUR WORKFORCE. 

I WELCOME ^HE OPPORTUNITY FOR A FULL AND CAREFUL 
CONSIDERATION OF WELFARE REFORM AS MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 
WORK TOGETHER TO CONSTRUCT A BIPARTISAN APPROACH TO MAKE 
WELFARE WORK. 

THANK YOU MR. CHAIRMAN 
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Prepared Statement of Stephen B. Heintz 



Thank you, Mr Chairnan. I am Stephen Heintz, 
coBUiitsioner of the Connecticut Department of Income 
Maintenance and chairman of the American Public Welfare 
Association's welfare reform project. I am here today to 
represent the views of my fellow commissioners on welfare 
reform legislation before this panel, and specifically on S. 
1511, Senator Moynihan's Family security Act of 1987. 

Appended to my written testimony are a summary of the 
commissioners* recommendations for comprehensive welfare 
reform and a resolution adopted by the state administrators 
on September 16 regarding H.R. 1720 and S. 1511. 



As the resolution states, commissioners are pleased 
that S. 1511 places such heavy emphasis on child support 
enforcement. We believe, with Senator Moynihan, that 
parental support is the first line of defense against public 
dependency. We believe that aggressive child support 
enforcement, including paternity determinations, 
accomplishes more than recouping financial support. It makes 
a statement about what we believe to be the role of parents. 
Parents tbould provide for their children and public policy 
should encourage and obligate parents to provide that 
support . 

Stat4 commissioners applaud the coverage of two-parent 
fuilies, as our resolution indicates. In 24 states children 
living in such families cannot receive AFDC no matter how 
poor they are — unless one parent leaves the home. It makes 
Ho sense to continue penalizing these children. As Stuart 
Butler and Anna Kondratas write in their recent book. Out of 
tb9 Povrty Trap: A Conaervtivt Strmfgy For Welfare 
Mmfcrm, It would be a wise exercise in prevention for all 
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states to provide that assistance to help intact families on 
hard tines, rather than restrict their assistance only to 
families that have already collapsed." 

We welcome the very deliberate efforts Senator Moynihan 
has made to ensure that this legislation is bipartisan. 
Poverty is not a partisan issue; policies serving children 
ought not to be partisan. Our own policy development project 
which produced the report, one Child in Four, with which 
some of you are familiar, has been bipartisan and widely 
representative of all the states. We understand both the 
difficulty and the importance of achieving bipartisanship. 
We commend this committee, and you. Chairman Bentsenr for 
maintaining a strong tradition of bipartisanship. 

With regard to some of the other specifics contained in 
S. 1511, we as state administrators find ourselves in a 
difficult position today. My colleagues and I have worked 
very hard over the last two years on policy proposals to 
improve the lives of poor children and families. We have 
been gratified to see some of our recommendations reflected 
in proposed legislation. 

But we get very quickly to a question Senator Moynihan 
has posed in defending his bill against criticism that it 
does not go far enough: should the best become the enemy of 
the good? We think it should not. But we must all be very 
deliberate in defining what we mean by "good." 

The bottom line for administrators, as reflected in our 
resolution, is this: we support legislation that improves 
the lives of poor children and families. That is the 
criteria to which we will hold any legislation. 

We believe welfare reform legislation reported by this 
committee must: 

e Reflect a comprehensive approach to self-sufficiency. 
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Hr. Chairnan, we need to strike a balance in • welfare- 
to**work orogras to that there is enough flexibility for a 
state to design a progran to nesh with its own economic 
needs ^ and yet obligate that state to neet clients where 
they are — whether they need remedial education r basic 
skills r or on-the-*job training. 

In S. 1511 a state **may** include a full range of 
activities in its JOBS program. Ve believe a full range of 
activities should be required in the state's JOBS progru. 
This is also the position of the governors as shared with 
you two weeks ago. 

The JOBS proposal builds upon the considerable success 
states have had in the work incentive (WIN) demonstration 
programs in recent years. Twenty-six states have WIN 
demonstrations in place whose success in assisting welfare 
recipients find nonsubsidized jobs has been amply 
documented* Had federal support for this program been 
maintained rather than drastically cut in recent years r 
their success would be all the more impressive. 

The last available data from the Labor Department 
showed better than a two-for-one savings from WIN activities 
— $587 million in AFDC savings from a $259 million 
investment in WIN in FY 84. 

Guaranteed Support Services 

In addition to a conprehBnaive welfare- to-work program, 
the agency side of the agreement must also include the 
services a parent will need in order to take part in the 
program. To require parents to participate obligates the 
agency to see that certain essential support services » 
including child care, are provided. Recent research, program 
evaluati^'^n , and our own experience prove the necessity of 
support services. 
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Support t«rvice8, including child c«r«r munt b« 
0u«r«at««d if w« arc aandtting work or work activities of 
progru p«rticip«ntf . As it now reads, S. 1511 would 
"assure** child care for parents participeting in the JOBS 
progran and in transition to employment. We have been told 
that "assure" is a deliberate choice of words and cannot be 
interpreted to mean "guarantee." 

The "assure" provision is meant to place less 
responsibility on the state to ensure child care as a 
condition for mandatory participation. Apparently this 
provision would allow & state to simply determine that child 
care is available to the recipient because there is a 
relative nearby, or an existing child care program, and not 
guarantee that quality care is in fact available, 
accessible, and affordable. 

Let ne share with you the response of one of my 
colleagues. He described how a state could implement 
"assured" child care. The caseworker, after giving the 
parent instructions on where to report for job trai.Ung, 
would also give the parent a list of day care centers in the 
community. And that would be that. The state would have 
complied with the provision as now contained in S. 1511. The 
parent, however, unable to arrange satisfactory care because 
what is available is too costly or of questionable quality, 
could be sanctioned for failing to report for work. 

We believe the "assurance" of child care is not a 
sufficiently serious approach to the needs of parents with 
limited resources and experience, without guaranteed 
support services mandatory participation becomes an exercise 
in futility leading to termination of benefits and further 
hwrdship on children and the family. 

We recommend a one word change in S. 1511. Child e«r« 
•te«X4l hm fwuranteed, and not merely "assured," 
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Client*»Agency AgreeMnts & Case Mantgeaent 
As noted above, in formulating our own proposals, hunan 
service commissioners viewed welfare in the context of 
mutual rights and obligations of society and its citizens. 
We believe these mutual obligations are best expressed in 
the form of a client-agency agreement, and a case mancgement 
approach to service delivery. 

We believe the first step toward self-sufficiency must 
be a needs assessment by the client and agency, taking into 
account the educational level, skills, employability , and 
need for support services of the participant. The family's 
circumstances — their resources and needs, and particularly 
the childrens* needs — are part of this assessment. 

The product of the assessment would be a family support 
plan setting out the mutual obligations of the client and 
the agency — activities on the part of the client; services 
and benefits provided by the agency— *with independence as 
"^he goal. 

Although S. 1511 requires the state, in the JOBS 
program, to make an initial assessment of the family's 
circumstances, it merely aiioirs and does not require the 
state and participant to develop a family support plan and 
enter into a client-agency agreement, using case management 
services to ensure that the plan is put into effect. 

State commissioners recommend that client-agency 
agreements and case management services be mandatory 
Elements in state welfare to work programs. With the two 
management tools as part of national policy, the specific 
design of the agreement and method states use to deliver 
case management services would be left to individual states. 
This is also the position of the nation's governors as 
contained in their policy adopted in February, and as 
O itated here tt:o weeks ago by Governor Clinton. 

AC 
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The Faaily Living Standard 
We all know that welfare benefits are insufficient to 
neet the needs of families. We all know the current benefit 
system is cumbersome » out of date, and does not necessarily 
reflect actual need. 

Senator Moynihan has said, eloquently and repeatedly, 
that AFDC behefits have dropped in value by one third since 
1970. He points out that all of our other cash assistance 
programs have been indexed and have kept pace with 
inflation. Only the program for children has lagged behind. 
He notes that, and here I quote, **$dd a month is not enough 
to provide for two people who are alive and well in 
Alabama.** 

Not only are benefits not adequate. They are not 
rational. In our deliberations we gave long and hard thought 
to a national minimum benefit level, and finally rejected 
the idea, based on a pragmatic assessment of how best to 
neet conflicting needs. 

Supporters of a minimum benefit approach understand 
levels are too low in too many states. But we also know that 
it takes more to live in some parts of this country than in 
others. The cost of living is not uniform, not even within a 
single state. A national minimum that enables a family to 
live in a rural neighborhood in Tennessee would simply not 
meet the needs of a family living in downtown Hartford. 

What we proposed, and the governors proposed as well, 
was a nationally-mandated, but state-specific, family living 
standard designed to reflect real local living costs. It 
would replace AFDC, food stai::^ and low-income home energy 
assistance payments for families with children. The array of 
goods and services required to live decently would be set in 
federal law and regulation. Each state would then cost out 
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it» f tally living standard. Once a family's reaourcei— child 
support, wagesr stipends, and so on— are taken into account, 
cash assistance wouia represent the difference between 
resources and the staters living standard. 

This approach mirrors the tack taken by Senator 
Moynihan in that cash assistance is a last resort, making up 
the gep between a fanily*s own resources and what it takes 
to live in a specific area. The family living standard 
proposal is based on the principle that those who work 
should always benefit from their efforts. State 
coiuiissloners, acknowledging limits on fiscal capacity, 
recoanend phasing the new system in over 10 years. 

The Rouse welfare reform bill, H.R. 1720, calls for a 
2-year study of the family living standard approach to be 
conducted by the National Academy of Science. I know that 
Senators Mikuiski and Evans, and Governor Clinton, 
recommended that such a study be included in S. 1511. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Moynihan, if in 1987 we must put 
off a fair and rational system of cash assistance for poor 
families, that is a political judgment. And it is your 
Judgment to maka. 

If that is your judgment— and we hope it is not — wt 
urge you, at the very least, to amend S. 1511 to mandate a 
study of the faj^ly living standard, we must work together 
to put into effect what we all know is needed: a system of 
assistance that assures poor families the stable economic 
base they need while they move toward economic independence. 

If you do not address the question of benefits, even in 
such a minimal way as a study, we have a very real fear that 
you will not revisit this issue in the near future. The 
"window of opportunity** may close for another decade as was 
the ease over the last 10 years, if the lOOth Congress 
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p«ss«« something like the Family Security Act as introduced, 
there will be strong tendency to assure ourselves that, yes, 
we have **reforned** welfare. But nre i^iii not have done so. 
Children and Poverty 

APlfA began its policy development project focusing on 
the fact that one child in four is born into poverty in 
Aaerica today. For us, that focus remains. And it leads us 
into areas well beyond what is commonly understood to 
constitute the welfare system. We will not truly **reform" 
welfare until there is action in many other "systems," 
starting with the public school system. 

If parental support is the first defense against 
dependency, an education must be considered the second line 
of defense. The governors, the Committee for Economic 
Development, our colleagues among the chief state school 
officers, all recognize steps must be taken to improve the 
education of at-risk youth. 

The health care system is another major influence on 
who ia dependent; who enters the welfare system. Thirty- 
seven million Americans are uninsured, many of them children 
in low-income families. 

Commissioners need to work in concert with our 
colleagues in economic development so that state economic 
development plans include the development of human capital. 

We have to come up with a national housing policy to 
meet the needs of the poor and the homeless. 

True, comprehensive welfare reform includes reforms in 
many other areas. Commissioners are committed to working 
with our counterparts in these other "systems" and we hope 
you will work with your colleagues on other Senate 
conuttittees to produce a national strategy to m^tet the needs 
of poor children and families — to produce policies that 
strengthen families and promote their self-sufficiency and 
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not merely maintain then in poverty from one generation to 
another. 

I have three purposes here today. First, to ask you to 
join with your colleagues across jurisdictional and 
political lines to address the needs of poor children in 
this comprehensive manner. Chairman Bentsen^ I hope your 
proposal for a national commission on children will do just 
that. 

Second, to ask you to keep in mind the steps that must 
be taken to truly reform, or as Senator Moynihan says, 
'^replace" the welfare system. 

And third, to ask you to strengthen the legislative 
vehicle now before you, as a first step in a long road to 
better lives for our children. 

He would be happy to provide legislative language to 
reflect the amendments we recommend. Thank you Mr. chairman. 
Commissioners are prepared and would welcome any opportunity 
to be of assistance to you, your colleagues, and your staff, 
as you consider this legislation. 

Atcacnment 01 

SUMMARY OF COMPREHENSIVE WELFARE r^FORM PROPOSALS 
MAD£ by the AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION'S 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE HUMAN SERVICE ADMINISTRATORS, 
November, 1986. Contained in the report, "ONE CHILD IN 
FOUR," 



• A CLIENT-AGENCY CONTRACT UPON WHICH ELIGIBILITY FDR 
BENEFITS WOULD BE BASED. THE CONTRACT WOULD REQUIRE 
ACTIONS BY CLIENTS AND SERVICES FROM AGENCIES ENCOMPASSING 
EDUCATION, EMPLOYMENT, AND STRENGTHENED h'AMILY LIFE, 
WORK OR EDUCATION TOWARD EMPLOYMENT WOULD BE KEOUIKED OF 
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BARENTS or CHILDREN OVER AGE 3| WORK-RELATEO OR OTHER 
PART-TIME, OUT-OF-HOME ACTIVITY WOULD BE REQUIRED OF 
OTHER PARENTS. ThIS IS THE MEANS BY WHICH A MAINTENANCE 

system can be retooled to become a self-sufficiency system 
for people in neeo. 

Aggressive enforcement of child support laws including 
paternity determination, viewed as a responsibility of 
both individuals and human service agencies. 

a comprehensive uelfare-td-jobs pf ' am in each state to 
provide the services necessary fdr families to move from 

WELFARE TO SELF-SUFFICIENCY. ThIS INCLUDES A STRONG 

connection between economic development and human 
development so that jobs are available fdr those now 
dependent on welfare. 

increasto availability of affordable. quality child care 
to meet children's development needs and support families 
working toward self-sufficiency. 

The creation of a Family Living Standard that would ensure 
a stable economic base as families work toward achieving 
independence. the family living standard would replace 
btnefits to families with children under the aid to 
families wi^h dependent children, food stamp, and low- 
income home energy assistance programs. the "fls" would 
build in strong work incentives including a 2sl earned 
income disregard, it would also disregard any amount 
received as an earned income tax credit. it would be 
based upon a national methodology, but applied in each 
state to reflect actual living costs in a given area, 

2:^4 . 
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• t^ASg MANAGEHENT IN UUR SERVICE AGENCIES TO HELP FAHILIES 
ASSESS THEIR TOTAL NEEDS AND RESOURCES, TO IHPLEMENT AND 
MONITOR THE CONTRACT. AND COORDINATE ACCESS TO NEEDED 
SERVICES FROM MULTIPLE AGENCIES, 



Attachment 02 

National GouNCiL OF State ^ 
Human Sebvice administrators 

OP THE AMERICAN PUBIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

1125 FIFTEENTH SI. NW. WASH'%GTQN. D C 20005 



Suite 300 
Telephone'- (202) 2937550 



Resolution adopted Sept. 16, 1987 



The American Public Welfare Association's National Council 
of State Human Sarvice Administrators reiterates its support 
for comprehansive welfare reform a» *^tlined in the APWA 
Matter of Commitment Report, One Child in four. 

Tha Counci! supports welfare raform legislation that: 

• Reflects a comprehensive approach to self-sufficiency for 
poor f ami lias with childran. Mandating work on the part of 
welfare recipients obligates society as well as the welfare 
client. s:ate waif ara-to-jobs programs must offer a broad 
array of education, training and employment services, and 
Must provide the necassary support services in order to 
maintain government's side of the client-agency contract. 
Those support services must include child care, medical 
coverage and transportation. 

• Includes benefit improvements basad on family need and 
actual local living costs* as reflected in the APWA-proposed 
Family Living Standard (FLS) , a nationally-mandated, state- 
spacific benefit system that encompasses program 
consolidation and simplification, and assumes coverage of 
two-*parent families in economic need. 

• ZaproTes the adainistration and delivery of welfare 
services through client^^agency contracts and case 
Management. 

While the bills now before the House and Senate are not as 
comprehensive as the reforms proposed by APWA, the Council 
will continue to work £or legislation that addresses the 
issues outlined above. 

The Council will seek passage in the House of 
Rapresantatives of H.R. 1720, the Family Keif ere Reform Act 
of 1987, which has been reported by the House Ways and Means 
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Comiitt««. ~Whil« not addressing til ot tbs slsnsnts 
conttintd in On# Child in Four — missing sre progrsm 
consolidstion tnd substsntisl bsnsfit improvsmsnts ss 
r«fl«ct«d in tht FLS — this Isgislstion clearly moves 
public policy in the direction reflected in the APWA report. 

With regerd to S. 1511, The Penily" Security Act of 1987, 
introduced by Senetor Moynihsn, we ere pleased thet the 
child support enforcement provisions, the coverege of two- 
perent femilies, end tht bipertisen epprosch ere consistent 
with A?KA proposels. Zn che weeks eheed the Council will 
seek to move welfere reform legisletion through the Senete 
Pinence Committee end the full U.S. Senete, but we believe 
thet S. 1511, es introduced, must be strengbtened. 

Specif icelly we recommen** S. 1311 be emended to: 

e Require the Nstionsl Acedemy of Sciences to conduct a 
2-yeer study of the Femily Living Stsnderd concept as 
provided for in H.R. 1720 es e first step towerd 
establishing the PLS es e phesed-in reform of welfere 
benefits. 

• Require cese manegement end client-agency agreements 
to simplify eccess to services end to ensure thet the 
concept of mutusl obligetions is trensleted into 
sction. 

e Require e full renge of educe tion, treining, snd 
employment ectivities in the welfere-to-jobs progrem, 

• Require thet stetes end agencies gusrentee child care 
to families required to participete in the JOBS program 
snd those in trsnsition to employment, with adequate 
federel support for these services. 

APVA end its Netionel Council Ttite Humsn Service 
Administrstors ere committed to the enectment of 
comprehensive welfere reform in this Congress. H.R. 1120 end 
£• 1511 ere cleerly prefereble to other welfere legisletion 
under consideration in the House and Senete. 

We believe finel pessege of H.R. 1720, or e strengthened S. 
1511, will be in the best interest of the goel of the Mstter 
of Commitment project: reducing the number of children end 
femilies living in poverty todsy. 



ERIC 
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Stateveot of Ann C* Helton 



Before the 0*S* Senate Comittee on Finance 



on 



Proposed welfare Refom 



Mr* Chairman^ members of the Commit tee » my name is Ann 
Helton and I am the Executive Director of the Maryland Child 
Support Enforcement Administration and the immediate past 
president of the National Council of State Child Support 
Enforcement Administrators. I am here today to share with you 
the views of the Council on the child support provisions 
contained within S. 1511. The Council is an organization of the 
child support program directors in the fifty states and four 
territories and has met several times to study and review the 
various welfare reform proposals presently before Congress. We 
hav3 taken positions on provision which we believe will lead to 
overall program improvement and help us to make a significant 
contribution to welfare reform and family independence. We have 
also met with public interest groups to share our views and to 
determine where we stand on common ground and in which areas we 
might work together to sccomplish our mutual goals. 

As we look forward to the new role child support will play, 
the Council urges the Committee to seek to balance the 
expectations of the program with the resources realistically 
available to the states to carry it out. We believe that the 
child support provisions in Senator Moynihan^s bill are positive 
steps in this, direction. 

The Council strongly support the following measures: 

* immediate income withholding for all child support 



* mandatory use of child support guicjlines as a rebuttable 
presumption 



orders 



ERIC 
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• improved paternity performance through mandatory blood 
testing in certain cases, timely action on paternity 
requests, and financial relief through enhanced funding 
and incentives restructuring 

• increased access by states to employment information 
compiled by the Department of Labor 

• required automation of state programs with enhanced 90% 
funding 

• demonstration projects to study effective methods to 
update child support orders , work and training programs 
for non*-supporting parents, and to study custody and 
visitation issues* 

There are two additional areas in which the Council 
supports the concept of reform; periodic updating of support 
iwards and standardization of case processing timelines* 
However, the Council urges the Committee to study, test and 
evaluate methods to accomplish these objectives on a demonstra- 
tion basis prior to mandating nationwide implementation of 
standards. We suggest th^t the time and effort taken to do so 
will be well spent. 

In closing, I would like t. emphasize that the ability of 
an individual state's child support program to live up to the new 
expectations we are now contemplating is directly dependent on 
continued federal support for the program. The commitment of 
resources and cooperation are essential as we move into a new era 
of parental responsibility and family self-sufficiency, without 
that commitment we cannot fulfill the promises of this 
legislation. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE CHILD SUPi>ORT ENFORCE«NT ADMINISTRATORS 
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HR !7?q 

PROVIOes FINANCIAL 
INCENTIVE (70X FFP 
PERMANtflTLr IF STATE 
ALSO COMPLIES WITH 
*8H AHENONENTS) FOR 
STATES WHICH 
IMPLEMENT PRESUMPTIVE 
WITHHOLOIf ' , WITHOUT 
ACCRUAL Of UREARAGE. 
STATE LAWS MUST PRO- 
VIOE EXCEPTIONS IF 

- ONE PARENT OEMON- 
STATES ANO 7UD6E 
FINOS eOOO CAUSE 
NOT TO IMPOSE, OR 

- 80TH PARENTS AGREE 
TO ALTERNATIVE 
ARRANGEMENT. 



lffl_22QQ 

States must impose 
immeoiate withholding 
without accumulation 
of arrears except: if 
the 08li00r posts 
bono equal to six 
months payments or 
both parties agree 
in writing to alter- 
native arrangement. 



s isn 

STATES MUST IMPOSE 
IMMEOIATE WITHHOLDING 
ON NEW AND MQDTFTFQ 
CASES UNLESS THERE ISs 

- GOOO CAUSE NOT TO 
OR 

- both parents agree 
otherwise 

Existing cases will be 

SUBJECT TO IMMEOIATE 
WITHHOLOING IF A PAR- 
ENT REQUESTS THAT THE 
OROER BE REVIEWEO ANO 
HOOIFIEO. 



IV-D COUNCTI, 

Support automatic 
immeoiate withholo- 
ING. 



PKFSFMT iAU 

STATES MUST TAKE 
STEPS TO INITIATE 
WITHHOLOING UPON 
ACCUMULATION OF 30 
DAYS OVEROUE SUP* 
PORT. 



ERIC 



JUtTirtCATlQli 

jESSmnEJT**K^^ AoSlSMmrTjr.n«J 5E£'SJMJ!^" ?S 0^ PAYMENTS. REMOVAL OF THE 30 DAY OVERDyC 

•I simCT tHiTMMOLOIN«: PR0CE0URE$. the stigma of WITHHOLOING WOULD IE REOUCEO BECAUSE ALL PAYORS VOUIO 
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HR 17?0 

REouiRes eumiiNEs 

AS ReBUTTABie 
PReSUNPTlON 

Review evepY THRee 
YeARS TO ReFiecT 
COST OF LIVINO 
CHANSe 

OROeRS MUST Be 

Revieueo 

PERIOOICALLY ANO 

upoATeD eveRY two 

YeARS - BOTH PAR- 
ENTS NUST SUBMIT 
ReieVAHT FINANCIAL 
INFO. 



ElTHeR PAReNT NAY 
CONTeST AMOUNT OF 
UPOATe AUARO 
INCLUOINO 
OPPORTUNITY FOR 
HeARINO. 



HR goo 

ReouiRes GuioeiiNis 

AS A RCBUTTABie 
PReSUNPTION 

SPeCIFICS THAT A 
CORReCT AUARO eOUALS 

AT leAST A speciFieo 

ANOUNT 

ReouiRes Review ano 

UPOATe OF ALL DROeRS 

AT LeAST eveflY two 

YeARS. 



isnnamsh 



S iSlI 

• ReouiRes GuioeLiNes 

AS ReBUTTABLe 
PReSUNPTION 

* Review euioeLiNes 
eveRY Five YeARS 

Review ANO UpoATet 

* OROeRS esTABLISHeO 

UNoeR euioeLiNes 
MUST Be Revieweo 
ANO AojusTeo eveRY 

TWO YeARS. 
' OROeRS NOT 

eSTABLlSHeO UNOeR 

euioeLiNes nay se 
Revieweo ano 

NOOlFieo AT 

ReouesT OF eiTHeR 

PAReNT IF STATe 

DeTeRNiNes Review 

TO Be ReASONABLe 

* Both PAReNTs must 

se NOTIFieO OF 

peNOiNG Review ano 

NAY CHALLeNOe. 

EFFeCTlVE DATet 
ENACTHeNT 

- iNPLeNeNTATION OATe 
FOR use OF 

ouioeLiNes - Review 

WITHIN ONe veAR 

• INPLeNeNTATION OATe 
OF Review ANO 
ADJUSTNeNT OF AWARDS 

• WITHIN 2-1/2 YeARS. 



IV-D Council 
Position 

Supports 

- PeRiooic Review of 
euioeLiNes for cost 

OF LIVINO UPOATeS 

- Use OF euioeLiNes 

AS A ReBUTTABLe 
PReSUNPTION. 

Opposes 

- PeRiooic Review ano 
UPOATe of all 

AWAROS OH THe 
OROUNOS THAT STATeS 
HAVe INAOeOUATe 

ResouRces to 

CONPLY. 
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PKESFBT I au - ^ 

Ail sTATes ARe 
ReouiReo TO aoopt 
euioeiiNes by 
10/1/87 ANO NAxe THen 

AVAILABLe TO JUOOeS 
ANO ALL OTHeRS WHO 

seT AWAROS. Tne 
euioeLiNes Neeo not 

se BINOINO ON THOSe 
WHO use THeN. 



PATERNITY 



1JU22Q 

- States must 
establish civil 
procedures for 

ACKNOWLEDGING AND 

CONTESTING 

PATERNITY 

" Requires use or 
8l00d tests as 
rebuttable 
presumption with 
9sz probability 

- Clarifies *8M law 
- applies to ajjl 
children unoeItTs 
at passage of *8m 

LAW 

- Imputes collec- 
tions or $100 PER 

MONTH in paternity 
CASES FOR CALCU- 
LATING C/E RATIOS 

* performance 
Stanoaros 

® FY*80 - 501 
HIGHER THAN 1986 
EACH SUBSEQUENT 
YEAR - l&X HIGHER. 



HR 3200 

- Requires states to 

TAKE action IN 
PATERNITY CASES 
WITHia 60 DAYS OF 
OPENING 

REQUIRES Th: use OF 

blood tests in 
contested cases. 

Establishes 
rebuttable 
presumption of 
paternity in cases 
with blood tests of 
9&x probability. 

REQUIRES THE SAME 
STANDARD OF PROOF AS 
THE STANDARD OF 

State's burden of 
proof in civil 

CASES. 

IMPUTES.COLLECTIONS 
OF $100/MONTH for 
12 MONTHS IN COMPUT- 
ING INCENTIVE PAY- 
MENTS. 



S IStl 



0 REQUIRES SECRETARY 
HHS TO DETERMINE 
FOR EACH STATE THE 
NUMBER OF TOTAL 
PATERNITIES 
ESTABLISHED AS A , 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
UNKNOWN PATERNITIES 
AND IMPOSE FISCAL 
PENALTIES OF IX - 
SX OF CSE PROGRAM 
COSTS IF THE STATE 
DOES NOTt 

- ESTABLISH 
PATERNITY IN SOX 
OF CASES OR 

- INCREASE ITS 
ESTABLISHMENT BY 
3X PER YEAR 

A STATE WILL NOT BE 
SANCTIONED IF IT MEETS 
THE X INCREASE ANO ITS 
PERFORMANCE IS ABOVE 
THE NATIONAL AVERAGE. 

Provides 90X FFP for 

PATERNITY LABORATORY 
COSTS. 

Effective upon 
enactment. 
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IV'D Council 

Supports 

- Remove paternity 
costs in calcula- 
tion of c/e ratios 

- Impute $100 per 
month in calcula- 
tion of incentives 

- Require states to 
take action in 
paternity cases 
within 60 days of 

OPENING 

- Require the use of 
blood tests in 
contested cases 

- Establish rebut- 
table PRESUMPTION 
OF PATERNITY IN 
CASES WITH BLOOD 
TESTS OF 95X PRO- 
bability 

- Require the same 

STANDARD OF PROOF 

as the standard of 
State's burden of 
proof in civil 

CASES 

Recokhend that all 
states be required 
to enact long arm 

STATUTES FOR PATER- 
NITY. 



PBKEWT Utf 

States are requirzo 
to provide services 
to establish pater- 
NITY*. No STANDARDS 

or specific require- 
ments are set. 

Regular administra- 
tive MATCHIN0 RATE 
IS AVAILABLE rOR 
COSTS or ESTAILISHIII9 
PATERNITY. 
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JUsnFTCATinH 

WhSaTIM OF SeWBWEs! PERFOtMAWI STANDARDS WHICH ARC NOT lASCO ON AN INOIVXOUAL ITATe's PAST PCRFORfUNCC AND REALISTIC 



HH 17?0 

ReouiRes states to 
oeveiop ANO 
iNPLeneNT autonateo 
systcns by 10/1/92 

901 FFP UOULO 
EXPIRE ON 10/1/92. 



ifiJQQ 

Requires states to 
oevelop autonateo 
systems or submit- 

TEO APO BY 10/1/89 

REQUIRES Secretary 

HHS TO approve APO 
BY 10/1/90 

REQUIRES STATES TO 
HAVE SYSTEMS 
OPERATIONAL BY 
10/1/92 

REPEALS 90X FFP 
EFFECTIVE 10/1/92. 



ERIC 



DC OoMca laicvcB that hatcb neco comiim rcociM. 
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MANDATORY AIlTCTIATro TMOCIMfi ANn 



s isn 

" REQUIRES STATES TO 
OEVELOP STATEUIOE 
AUTONATEO SYSTEMS 

■ §IAT" SUBMIT 
APO WITHIN TWO YEARS 
OF ENACTMENT ANO 
SPECIFY FULL 
IMPLEMENTATION IN NO 
CASE BEYONO 10 
YEARS 

- 901 FFP CONTINUES 
THROUGH YEARS 
SPECIFIEO IN APO OR 
10 YEARS WHICHEVER 
IS LESS 

- States not in 

COMPLIANCE WITH APO 
OR EXCEEO TIME 
LIMITS WILL HAVE FFP 
REOUCEO TO NORMAL 
MATCH 

- APO MAY BE WAIVEO 
IF STATE 
OEMONSTRATES 
ALTERNATIVE SYSTEM 
SUBSTANTIALLY 
COMPLIES WITH CSE 

requirements. 

Effective upon 
enactment. 
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SiPPOtTt 

- CONTINUEO 90X 
FUN0IN6 BEYONO 
10/95 FOR SYSTEMS 
CHANBES NECESSARY 
TO COMPLY WITH NEW 
FEOERAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS ONLY 

• REQUIRE STATES TO 
OEVELOP BTATEWIOE 
AUTOMATEO SYSTEMS 

- STATES MUST SUBMIT 
APO WITHIN TWO 
YEARS OF ENACTMENT 
ANO SPrCIFY FULL 
IMPLEMENTATION IN 
NO CASE BEYONO 10 
YEARS 

' SOX FFP CONTINUES 
THROU0H YEARS 
SPECIFIEO IN APO 
OR 10 YEARS WHICH- 
EVER IS LESS 

- STATES NOT IN COM- 
PLIANCE WITH APO 
OR £XCEED TIME 

MITS WILL HAVE 
P REOUCEO TO 
NORMAL MATCH 

APO MAY BE WAIVEO 
IF STATE DEMON- 
STRATES TNAT ALTER- 
NATIVE SYSTEM SUB- 
STANTIALLY COMPLIES 
WITH CSt REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 



PtgtfWT tAU 

States may oevelop 
computerizeo systems 

AT 90X FFP. THE STATE 
MUST HAVE AN APPROVED 

APO*. The system must 

INCLUDE CERTAIN CORE 
FUNCTIONS ANO MAINTAIN 
INFORMATION ON SUPPORT 
0BLI60RS. 



IN i«R cFF«n TO AnoMTc 10 YHAT TNE tvsrm onc^ 
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ESTS FOR rHTin aiPPORT STPVTrr i } 



m 1720 

requires establish- 
hent of stanoaros 
for state response 
to requests for: 

- LOCATING ABSENT 
PARENTS 

* ESTABLISHINQ 
PATERNITY 

- SEQINNINQ 
PROCEEOINQ TO 
ESTABLISH ANO 
ENFORCE SUPPORT 
ORDERS. 

Requires REPORTiile 

TO HHS BY STATES: 

- AFOC ANO NON-AFDC 
REQUESTS FOR EACH 
SERVICE 

- AFOC AND NON-AFOC 
CASES WHICH 
RECEIVEO EACH 
SERVICE 

- Z OF CASES 
RECEIVING AS X OF 
THOSE NEEOINQ 
SEHVICES. 



REQUIRES Secretary 

HHS TO OEVELOP ANO 
PUBLISH STANOAROS FOR: 

- TIME BETWEEN OPEN- 
ING AFOC ANO TAKING 
CHILO SUPPORT 
ACTION 

- TIME OF OPENING 
TO ESTABLISHMENT 
OF OROER ANO 
PATERNITY 

- TIME TO COLLECT ON 
INTERSTATE ANO 
INTRASTATE CASES. 



S 1511 

Requires Secretary 
hhs to establish time 

LIMITS FOR SAMk 
ACTIVITIES AS HOUSE 
BILL BY CONSULTING 
WITH AN AOVISORY 
COMMITTEE OF 
GOVERNORS* STATE 
WELFARE AOMINISTRA- 
TORS ANO OTHERS 
INVOLVEO IN CHILO SUP- 
PORT PROGRAM. Secre- 
tary MUST ISSUE NPRH 
yiTHiN 90 OAYS OF 
ENACTMENT, ALLOW SO 
OAYS FOR COMIIENT ANO 
ISSUE FINAL REGS. 
WITHIN SIX MONTHS OF 
ENACTMENT. 



IVO COUHCIL 
OPPOSES 

NATIONWIOE STANOAROS 
WOULO BE ARBITRARY 
ANO NOT CONSIOER 
EITHER THE RESOURCES 
OF THE STATE, ITS 
STATE OF AUTOMATION, 
OR THE FACT THAT MANY 
OF THE FUNCTIONS TO 
BE STANOAROIZEO OCCUR 
OUTSIOE THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE IV-D AGENCY. 



PKE8CHT MW 

Present law ooes not 

IMPOSE processing 
STANOAROS PRIOR TO 

filing of a petition 
to establish or 
enforce a support 
obligation, 

Unoer Expeoiteo Pro* 
cesses stanoaros, 
states must complctc 

ACTION TO ESTABLISH 
OR ENFORCE FROM TIME 
OF FILING TO TIME OF 
OISPOSITION AS FOL* 
LOWSt 

- 90X OF ACTIONS IN 

3 MONTHS 

- 98X OF ACTIONS IN 
6 MONTHS 

- lOOX OF ACTIONS IN 
12 
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Ut CMNeUJtllMMJMAT JiJT r*CTO;l. JOT^ »rfCCT THE CARRTIRI 0»T or K-O FUKTIONt I» I»T«i. 



HR 17?0 

ESTABLISHes A 
COHNISSION TO STUDY 
INTERSTATE 
ESTABLISHMENT AND 
ENFORCEMENT ANO 
DEVELOP NEW HOOEL 
LAW. 



> LIMITS ONE STATE'S 
ABILITY TO MODIFY 
ANOTHER STATE'S 
ORDER IN INTERSTATE 
UITHHDLDINO REQUESTS 
TO THAT ASPECT OF 
THE ORDER ONLY, THE 
AMOUNT OR ANY OTHER 
PROVISION OF THE 
OROER CANNOT BE 
CHANGED. 

REQUIRES STATES TO 
HAVE IN EFFECT THE 
MOST RECENT VERSION 
OF URESA OR 
EQUIVALENT 

REQUIRES STATES TO 
HAVE LAWS REQUIRING 
EMPLOYERS TO PROVIDE 
INFORMATION ON THEIR 
EMPLOYEES. 



ESTARIISHES 
COMMISSION ON 
INTERSTATE CHILO SUP- 
PORT TO MAKE RECOM- 
MENDATIONS FDR 
IMPROVING SERVICES 

and revising uresa. 
State iv-d Directors 
would be 1epresented. 

Commission must meet 

WITHIN 60 DAYS OF 
enactment ANO TER- 
MINATES ON 10/1/89. 



IV-D COUNCTI 
SUPPORT: 

- REQUIRE EMPLOYERS 
TO PROVIDE 
INFORMATION ON 
EMPLOYEES. 

Access to INTERNET 

- Limiting one state's 
ability to modify 

ANOTHER'S ORDER TO 
WITHHOLDING ASPECTS 
BUT NOT TO MODIFY 
THE AMOUNT OR ANY 
OTHER PROVISION. 



PRESENT LAM 

States are requireo 
to cooperate with 
other states in esta- 
blishing paternity, 
locating absent 
parents, securing 

COMPLIANCE WITH COURT 
ORDERS AND CARRYING 
OUT ANY OTHER IV-Q 
FUNCTION. 
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ERJC ."fWlillTATEo!^""" ™" COOPHATIOK AHONe $T*TC$ SHOULD IC IDPROVCO AHD THAT ACCESS TO IHrOMATION IN OTHER STATES SHOUIO IE 
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FiiNDIMG->ADMY HISmTTVF COSTS 



UBJi22D 

Reduces FFP to 66X' 
for states not in 
compliance with 
198m anenonents 
within stx months 
of enactment (in 
addition to current 
law pcnaltics) 

Retains 701 
permanent match for 
states in 
compliance with 
1984 amendments who 
alsd implement 
immediate 
withholding 

Excludes 

INTERSTATE 
DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT COSTS IN 
COMPUTINS 
INCENTIVES 



HR 3?00 
No PROVISION. 



S ISll 

No PROVISION EXCEPT 
90X FFP FOR PATERNITY 
LAB COSTS. 



IV-O Council 

mum 

Council opposes 
reductions in ffp and 
further recommends 
that in any case ' 
involving penalties, 
fiscal sanctions not 
be imposed pending 
disposition of any 

APPEALS. 

Council supports 90X 

FFP FOR PATERNITY LAB 
COSTS. 



PKfStMT UM 

FFP*!S AVAILABLE FOR 
REGULAR ADMINISTRA* 
TIVE COSTS AT 68Z FDR 
FFY*S 1988 AND 1989 
AND AT 66X FOR 1990 
AND THEREAFTER. 
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jusTmcAnoN 

lii ^SSSSli KiJSSf JS*^ COHTIUMIO FCOCRAL support it vital to fFFCCTlVC PROGRAM 
ANv PROMAH PCffrOMIAiCC* 



CtPCCIALLT WITH IICU OCHAIIOt TOR tCRVICCt AM 



er|c 



lfflJ22Q 
AUTHORizes $s 

NILLION PER YEAR TO 
OETERHINE HAGNlTUOt 

of visitation 
problems ano test 
solutions. 
Prohibits 

uithholoing support 
penoing visitation. 



AUTHORIZES PROJECTS 
TO ENCOdRAGE 
FATHERS UNABLE TO 
PAY CHILO SUPPORT 
TO PARTICIPATE IN 
WORK. EDUCATION ANO 
TRAINING ACTIVITIES 
AVAILABLE IN THE 
STATE. 



No PROVISION. 



No PROVISION. 



AUTHORIZE PROJECTS IN 
10 STATES TO REQUIRE 
PARENTS UNABLE TO PAY 
SUPPORT TO PARTICI- 
PATE IN STATE*S AFOC 
EMPLOYMENT ANO TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM, JTPA OR 
SIMILAR PROGRAM. 



No PROVISION. 



- AUTHORIZES $S 

MILLION FOR '88 ANO 
'89 FOR PROJECTS TO 
OEVELOP. IMPROVE OR 
EXPANO ACTIVITIES 
OESIGNEO TO INCREASE 
COHPLIANCE WITH 
ACCESS (VISITATION) 
PROVISIONS OF COURT 
OROERS. SECRETARY 
MUST APPROVE. 
PROJECTS MAY RUN 2 
YEARS. 

NO PROVISION. 



AUTHORIZES PROJECTS 
IN FOUR STATES TO 
TEST ANO EVALUATE 
MOutL PROCEDURES FOR 
REVIEWING CHILO 
SUPPORT AWARO 
AMOUNTS * NEEO NOT 
BE STATCWlOe. 
SECRETARY HHS MUST 
MAKE AGREEMENTS BY 
M/i/88 ANO PROJECTS 
RUN FOR TWO YEARS. 



IV-0 COttNCIL 

mum 

SUPPOlTf 

* Studies to 
determine the 
magnitude of 
custody ano 
visitation 
problems, 



Voluntary ano 
mandatory partici* 

PATION IN WORK 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 
FOR NON-CUSTODIAL 
PARENTS UNABLE TO 
SUPPORT THEIR 
CHILDREN, 



All demonstration 
project costs shoulc 

BE REMOVED FRO*f 
ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 
IN CALCULATION OF 
COST EFFECTIVENESS 
RATIOS. 
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The Council ielieves that oehonftration projects can oreatly inciiEAtE kmhiledoe aiout 

COSTS IN CALCiiATlON Of COST EFFECTIVENESS IS A DETENIENT TO PANTrtlpllTIOiT ° 



PtESgNT UW 

6RAMTS ARE AVAILABLE 
FOR PROJECTS TO 
IMPROVE INTERSTATE 
CHILO SUPPORT 
SERVICES, 

PERMITS DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS UNDER 
SECTION lUS TO PRO- 
MOTE THE OBJECTIVES 
OF TITLE IV-O. 



PNOILEHS IN SYSTCN lUT THAT INCLUSION OF 
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ACCESS TO TNTFRMFT 



States would be given 
access to 001, 
quarterly cross 
hatch system of 

or CURRENT EMPLOYEES 
SOCIAL SECURITY. 
NUMBERS. AOORESSES. 



HR 3?00 

REQUIRES THAT 
EMPLOYMENT INFORMA- 
UHICH IS IN THE 
CONTROL or ANY 
FEOERAL OR INTER- 
STATE TELECOMMUNI- 
CATION NETWORK OR 
OTHER OATA EXCHANGE 
METHOD BE MAOE 
AVAILABLE TO STATE 
CHILD SUPPORT 
AGENCY. 

ALSO REQUIRES STATES 
TO ENACT LAWS 
REQUIRING EMPLOYMENT 
ANO RFLATED OATA ON 
THEIR EMPLOYEES BE 
RELEASEO TO THE 
STATE AGENCY. 



S 1S11 



IV-D . L 



Same. 



Support. 



PRESEitT UU 
No PROVISION. 



Effective upon 
enactment. 
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HR 17?0 
$SQ DlSRfBARD 

clarifies that 
fanuy is entitueo 
to oisrcgaro if 
abseni parent makes 
payment on tine. 

Work ano training 
for absent parents 
" see oenonstration 
projects 



No Provision. 



PERMITS OENONSTRATON 
"ROJETS. 



' REQUIRES Secretary 

HHS TO CONOUCT A 
STUOY OF SPENOINO 
PATTERNS IN TWO 
PARENT. SINGLE 
PARENT OIVORCEO. 
ANO SINGLE PARENT 
NEVER HARRIEO 
FAMILIES WIT% 
EMPHASIS ON 
RELATIVE STANOAROS 
OF LIVING. 



No PROVISION. 
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Sake as house Bill. 

EFFECTIVE UPON 
ENACTMENT. 



Support payment of 

$50 OlSREGARO 
ENTIRELY FROM FEOERAL 
SHARE. 



The $S0 DISREGARD IS 
PAW ONLY IF RECEIVED 
BY IV-0 AGENCY IN 
MONTH DUE. 



Under A"DC 

AMENOMENTS PERMITS 
STATES TO INCLUOE 
UNEHPLOYEO PARENTS 
UNABLE TO PAY CHILO 
SUPPORT TO 
PARTICIPATE IN WORK 
ANO TRAINING 
PROGRAMS - EFFECTIVE 
10/1/89 

No PROVISION. 



Support. 



No POSITIOl 



No PROVISION. 



No Provision. 
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HR 17?0 
NO PROVISION. 



Requires stat£S to 

RECORD parents' SOCIAL 
SECURITY NUNBIRS ON 
CHILD'S BIRTH RECORDS. 



- NO PROVISION 



General to conduct 
study to evaluate 
implementation 
and submit no later 
than four years 
enactment 
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HTSCEI LANCOUS (CORT*0.} 



s isii 

RrQUIRES STATES TO 
COLLECT SOCIAL 
SECLftlTY NUMBERS 
FROM BOTH PARENTS AT 
CHILD'S BIRTH - NEED 

not appear on birth 
certificate. 
Effective two years 
from date of 
enactment. 

NO Provision. 



TV-D COtlWCIl 

Support (also dn 
marriage and divorce 

RECORDS). 



PknrMf Law 
no*Provis:on. 



NO POSITION 



No Provision. 
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EFFECTIVE DATFS 



HR 17?Q 

Generally becones 
effective on first 
day of first calendar 
quarter that beoins 
one year or more 
after date of 
enactment. 



GENERALLY EFFECTIVE 
FIRST OAY OF FIRST 
CALENDAR QUARTER WHICH 
BEGINS THREE YEARS OR 
MORE AFTER DATE OF 
ENACTMENT. 



Various - see 
provision. 



IV-D COUKCIL 
POSITIOH 

SUPfORT A QENERAL 
IMPLEMENTATION OATE 
OF SIX MONTHS AFTER 
THE END OF A STATE'S 
FIRST FULL REQULAR 
LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
FOLLOUINQ ENACTMENT 
OF FEDERAL LAW. 



PlESgMT LAU 
VARIOUS. 




JUSnFTCATini^ 

Hi AMITIM to NCCEISAftV STATE lAW CNAMES. TV-n AAFNCTm 
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Statement of the Honorable Nancy L. Johnson 
Member of Congress 
before the Senate committee on finance 
Hearing on S. 1511, the Family Security Act 
October 14, 1987 



Thank you. Chairman Bentsen and Senator Moynihan, for allowing me 
to testify this morning on behalf of Rep. Hank Brown, Ranking Member 
of the House Ways and Means Subcommittee on Public Assistance and 
Uneraployinent Compensation. Because the Ways and Means Committee is 
meeting this morning. Rep. Brown could not be here to testify. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue you examine this morning, welfare reform, 
is of th^ utmost national importance. Senator Moynihan 's commitment 
of three decades to the problems of families in poverty is truly 
commendable, as is your leadership in thoroughly examining the many 
issues that must be addressed if our welfare system is to be in fact 
reformed and the experience of being on welfare changed for the women 
and children of America. 

There is broad agreement in the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate among members of both parties tnat welfare must be reformed so 
that it will promote strong self-reliant families instead of dependent 
women and children. I know that on the issue of strong child support 
enforcement laws we also share common ground. It is in the context of 
this historic consensus on welfare reform in the Congress that I wish 
to sp3ak today in behalf of the mothers of children on welfare. 

All too often today, a woman who chooses welfare over a job is 
making the right choice for her children. If remaining independent 
means leaving her children unattended while she works, or without 
health care, she makes the wrong choice if she chooses to work. 
Unless we recognize this tough reality we will fail to reform the 
system. 

Welfare reform proposals approved by House Committees recognize 
both the need for better education, training and job placement 
programs and transition benefits as well, but H.R. 3200, legislation 
that House Republicans have drafted, contains some innovative 
provisions to assist a welfare mother toward work and independence. 

For example, to make steady employment a reality for poor 
families across America instead of empty rhetoric here in Washington, 
we need to truly support their transition from welfare to work. Child 
care benefits are often cited as the most costly family expense after 
food, rent and taxes. Recognizing that lack of child care is a 
barrier to work for any struggling family, the Republican bill 
provides for an unlimited transitional child care benefit based only 
on an e. -recipient's ability to pay. 

By comparison, the House Ways and Means Committee cuts off a 
parent's child care subsidy after six months, and the House Education 
and Labor Committee after one year. Only a very exceptional 
ex-welfare mother could command the salary, less than a year after she 
completes job training, that would allow her to assume the full cost 
of child care. 
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The Honorable Nancy L. Johnson 
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Secondly, in order to craft a program that will effect successful 
welfare reforni, we must establish a system that discourages dependence 
early. Statistics and common sense confirm that women who have their 
first child while they are still teenagers run the greatest risk of 
long-term welfare dependence. A program that would allow a young 
woman who has dropped out of high school to reject education does not 
help the woman or her children, because it does not lelp her become 
J, aware of her abilities, develop them into marketablt skills, and plan 
and train to become both economically independent and a skilled 



The Ways and Means Couiraittee proposal allows a woman to stay 
home, isolated and out of a developmental ly challenging environment, 
until her youngest child is three years old. This approach fosters 
dependence, not dignity. In contrast, the Republican proposal allows 
states to require young women to participate in half-time parenting, 
education or job programs when their youngest child reaches six months 
if there is *-hild care suppcrt available. 

At a time when almost one-half of the workforce is female, when 
fully one- fourth of working women are mothers of children under three, 
and when the typical working mother must return to her job just six or 
eight weeks after the birth of a child, we cannot encourage this 
double standard that excuses young women ftom taking responsibility 
for their families and handicaps them for the rest of their lives. 

As the mother of three daughters I have some experience in 
raising chiT.dren. I know that the second child typically comes along 
before the first is three years old, and I know first-hand how 
difficult it is to get back into the workforce once you have teen 
isolated at home with only young childroi for stimulation and support. 
We are not helping young mothers by promoting isolation and dependence 
for three years or more, as the second child follows the first. 

Finally, we must encourage states to meet certain goals while 
giving them flexibility in designing their programs. After all, it is 
the states who led the way in creating innovative programs to move 
welfare recipients into work. Nevertheless, as a former member of the 
Connecticut legislature, I know that our welfare-to-work program never 
could have succeeded if we did not require communities to employ 
one-third of recipients each year* Goals will force states to develop 
progreuns and child care resources, not just for the easy to place 
recipients, but for the high school dropouts and depressed housewives 
in their 30s. 

Real welfare reform will enable welfare mothers to have power 
over their own lives. It will enable mothers to choose independence 
with the confidence that child care and health care support will be 
there. It will teach teenage mothers that welfare dependence is a 
dead-en'i street. It will emphasire financial support by both parents 
with tougher child support laws and demonstration projects to draw 
unwed and unemployed fathers into jcb training programs. It will 
provide states with the flexibility and the incentives to design the 
best program possible, and the goals to make welfare reform is a 
reality and not empty rhetoric, from Washington. 

The bottom line in welfare is the welfare of children. We must 
provide their parents with the skills and imbue them with the 
confidence that they can shoulder their economic and parenting 
responsibilities- Welfare, in short, must become an avenue to 
independence, not a dead-end street. 
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Prepared Statement of Arthur B. Keys. Jr. 



I an Reverend Arthur B. Keys, Jr., Executive Director of Interfaith 
Action for Bconomic Justice, a coalition of 29 national Protestant, Roaan 
Catholic, Jewish and ecumenical agencies and faith groups. Ve have vorked 
together over the past 13 years, advocating just federal policies and prograas 
for poor people in this country ani in the Third Vorld. 

Our concern for the poor in this country is framed in a context of hope. 
Ve know that the strength and resilience of this country's econoay is such it 
can adjust to new international economic realities in a way that serves all of 
the American people. Ve advocate programatic and policy changes that will 
enable people who are now left out of the economic mainstream to participate 
in and contribute to our national strengths. 

Ve seek an end to poverty, and ve examine each legislative proposal for 
the contributions it can make to this end. Vhen President Reagan put welfare 
refora on the agenda of cbis Congress, ve welcomed the opportunity to explore 
vith aeabers of Congress ways to restore and strengthen a collapsing bridge 
between welfare and self-reliance for poor families. 

Vhat Weeds Refor»lngT 

Throughout this process, we have given strong support to changes in the 
AFDC prograa that would sake it more possible for single mothers, especially, 
to move from welfare to employment. Ve have pointed out the damage done by 
amendments adopted in 1981 and 1982 that withdrew the "helpinr hands" that had 
previously been available to working poor families. Until 1981, families with 
net incomes slightly above the poverty line could still qualify for a small 
amount of assistance from food stamps. Families with earned incomes below 
state-established standards could receive some cash assistance from the AFDC 
prograa, and could qualify for Medicaid. Now, regardless of income, AFDC and 
Medicaid benefits are not available to "working poor" parents after their 
first four months on a job. The amounts of assistance available to families 
from each of these sources was relatively small, and likewise the amount saved 
by the federal government when these prograas were restricted or terminated 
for working people was also relatively small. But the little bit of help that 
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v»s onct avaiUbU Mde a critical difference in the lives of aany poor 
faailies. In the Intixist of reducing federal expenditures, Congress and the 
President collapsed the hridge that used to lead froa welfare to eaployaent, 
leaving stranded the very faailies who were working hardest to iaprove their 
situations. 

¥hat's left is a cliff. Without these hridges, when a faaily tries to 
leave velfare, the wage-earner aust leap to a relatively high paying job, or 
the faaily aust fall into a chasa of deep poverty, such worse than that 
experienced on welfare. 

The choices do not have to be so stark. Ve have heen looking to this 
velfare reform debate in the hope that there would be soae interest, at least, 
in rebuilding the hridges that were disaantled in 1981. So far, we have been 
disappointed. The aajor focus of aost of the welfare refora proposals has 
been on forcing rather than enabling eaployaent. We believe that this focus 
i5 wrong. Recent' experience in states that have iaplenented welfare-to-work 
prograas demonstrates clearly that good programs attract many we 11 -motivated 
volunteers, but that poor programs simply waste time and money. The focus, 
therefore, should be on designing a high quality program. 



We confine our comments on the Family Security Act of 1987 to Title II, 
the Joh Opportunities and Basic Skills Training Program. Although aany of our 
member denominations and faith groups have expressed individual concerns about 
the processes identified in Title I on Child Support Enforcement, we gather as 
a coalition to focus primarily on economic rather than civil rights issues. 



We ari» disturbed that the role described for the government in the 
purpose section of the bill is limited to providing education and employment 
training opportunities for parents. We know that poverty is an economic 
problem; decisions made by the Federal Reserve to reduce inflation at the 
expense of high unemployment rates definitely contribute to rising rates of 
poverty. Congress's failure to coordinate its actions with the economic 
decisions of the federal reserve by increasing Income assistance and 




Purpose 
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^ taployaent-related prograns -» further exacerbates the problea of povtrty. 
These national decisions rest heavily on the shoulders of Aaer lea's poor. 
Vhlle all parents aay vlsh to be responsible for the vell-belng of their 
chlldreAf not every parent has control over the econoalc factors that aake 
this responsibility a practical reality. 

Ve believe that the governaent should take a very strong role In 
preventing and ending poverty, and that role goes beyond assuring access to 
the econoay. Vhen that access falls » the govemaent's role Is to offer Incoae 
assistance sufficient to support a faally In health and dignity. 

legnlred gfcrticApatioo b^ States 

All states would be required to set up a aandatory JOBS program In order 
to receive their AFDC funds. The requlreeents of the JOBS progran extend 
further than the requl resents of VIN. Under current lav, only half the states 
have set up a vorkfare program. Only seven have chosen to have a statewide 
program. Other states choose to confine their requ rements to registration 
and job search. By requiring all states to set up statewide JOBS programs, 
this bill forces the Issue of workfare In states that have not chosen to 
Involve themselves In work and training efforts. 

leqolred Participation by Individuals 

Current law requires all non-exeopt adults to register for the VIN 
program. States can expand this mandatory requirement under VIN Demonstration 
programs. This bill makes each state's Title IV*A funding contingent on the 
operation of a statewide program that mandates participation In a work or 
training program. In addition, the bill amends the list of exemptions In 
current law, to permit states to require the participation of a aother who Is 
caring for a child as young as age one. Mothers who are under age 22 and who 
have not completed high school can be required to participate Imm ediately 
after the birth of a child. 

Ve believe that the decision to resume or begin employment after the 
birth of a child Is a personal and family decision. It must be possible for 
the mother to locate and pay for adequate care for the child. VI th Infants, 
this Is an especially expensive and challenging pi.dposltlon. It must be 
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pottlblt for the mother to handle the conflicting requirements of ao'^herhood 
and eaployaent without neglecting the child or losing the eaployaent. In a 
voluntary program, the mother can explore available options, and very often 
can find a way to take training or to begin employment even vhen the child is 
very young. But each situation is different; ve strongly oppose a blanket 
requirement of participation by mothers of very young children. 

Ve also note that the bill permits states to require the participation of 
unemployed absent fathers. Instead of concentrating on creating aubstantial 
employment that would contribute to family formation and family unity, the 
bill proposes to require absent fathers to "work off a $150/month nayment 
given to the mother as a part of the family's welfare benefit. Ve believe 
that thia proposal, if adopted, would be the first U.S. law perikitting a 
government agency to require unpaid work from a private citizen, based on an 
untried assumption that the citizen owes a debt to another person. 

■Assurances* of Child Care 

Co-sponsors of this bill have said that they intend for child care to be 
available to anyone who is required to participate in the JOBS program, and 
that no parents should be required to participate in an activity at any time 
when child care is unavailable for their children. However, the bill does not 
accomplish this purpose. 

The bill requires states to "assure" child care to each family, upon the 
subjective determination by a State employee that child care is necessary in a 
particular instance. There is no language in the bill stating that the 
absence of child care constitutes good cause for non-participation. Without 
such language, the participant has no protection from sanctions for non- 
cooperation vhen child care arrangements fall apart. 

Ve strongly urge the inclusion of the following language: 

"Any applicant or recipient to whom child care services or 
transportation are unavailable may not be required to participate in 
education, training, or work programs under this section." 

Child Care Krpenscs 

The bill caps reimbursement for child car^ expenses at $160 per month 
per child for full time child care. The average cost of child care 

ERJC^ 0-88-9 "^^.^ 
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nationwide is $300 per month, and more for infants or disabled children. 
While ve understand the restrictions on the Congressional budget, ve have a 
more poignant understanding of the restrictions on the budget of a family 
in the AFDC progras. All expenses over $160 a month will come out of the 
rest of the family's '.Ttcomt.. The sh^..cia..l in funding could reduce a 
typical APDC taoily's income by about $280 per month. (Nearly three- 
quarters of all AFDC families consist of a mother and one or two children.) 

?or example, in Maryland, a mother of two pre-school children could be 
required to participate 24 hours per week in a training program. Vhen 
transportation is accounted for, she would require about 30 hours of child 
care per week for her two children. The federal government would reimburse a 
portion of the $160 capped child care allowance for her; her reimbursement 
for the two children would probably be limited to about $190 per month. Her 
child care expenses for the two children would probably be about $450 per 
month. The $260 shortfall that is not reimbursed would have to be paid out of 
her $354 monthly welfare grant. The mathematic. are difficult to follow, and 
actually impossible to implement in real life. 

The problem of inadequate reimbursement for child care can be repaired in 
at least two ways: 

(1) by removing the cap on reimbursement, and thus matching child care 
expenses in the same way that other employment and training expenses 
are matched, or 

(2) by specifying that when all available child care costs more than 
$160 per month per child, it will be considered "unavailable", and the 
parent will not be required to participate in a program. 

Uew fmds for Kducation and Training 

The bill does increase availability of federal resources for 
reimbursement of child care expenses, and education and training programs 
for persons receiving AFDC benefits. It also expands the availability of 
Medicedd to some who have left welfare and are employed in moderately low- 
wage Jobs, and extends the availability of AFDC assistance to families with 
two unemployed parents. We would support this increase in resources if it 
were not tied to a legislative package requiring nearly universal 
participation in a seriously flawed program. 

There are channels available now for funding of all the activities and 
benefits that this bill would fund. Congress has simply not been willing 
— in these times of tight budgets to increase resources for subsidized 
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.child care (in Title tt and elsewhere), for Medicaid and the optional 
■edically-needy program, for Job training (in the Job Training Partnership 
Act and in vocational educatirn programs), or for remedial, secondary or 
post -secondary education. 

Whatever the reason for the recent budget cuts in education, 
employment training, child care, social services, and health care programs, 
it is not necessary to create new programs to meet these needs. Vith 
adequate funding through existing channels, families on welfare as well as 
"working poor" families would be able to improve their economic status by 
taking advantage of the opportunities already authorized and in place at 
federal, state and local levels. 

We urge this committee to examine the generally-accepted assumption 
that improvements in enployment-related services must be tied to required 
participation in welfare and workfare programs. We specifically recommend 
the following: 

* Welfare reform legislation should acknowledge government's broad 
role in preventing and ending poverty. Direct assistance to poor 
families, in the form of income assistance or training assistance, 
is secondary to government's primary duty to manage the economy in a 
way that allows effective participation of all Americans. 

* The "bridges" to employment that were dismantled in 1981 should be 
restored. Specifically, the gross income cap should be removed from 
the food j<:tamp program, the earned income deduction should be made 
permanent, and Medicaid should be expanded to cover the working 
poor. Low- income workers, not Just those on the APDC program, 
should be eligible to participate voluntarily in education and 
training programs. 

* Participation in welfare-to-work programs should be voluntary. 

* Work and training programs should provide useful training that 
effectively improves participants' marketable skills. Hake-work 
programs, such as CWEP, should be abolished. 
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States should ''ot be permitted to require the participation of 
absent fathers in any vork or training program. 

Child care nust be legally guaranteed for anyone requirr-* to 
participate in any program vhich takes a parent-caretakers avay from 
their responsibility to care for their children. 

Child care allowances must reflect actual expenses. 

Additional funds for education. Job training, health care, subsi- 
dized child care and social services should be made available 
through existing channels, vithout creating or expanding vork 
requirements in the AFDC program. Training, services and employment 
assistance that enable vage-earners to keep up vith our changing 
economy should be available to generally, vithout regard to 
participation in a velfare program. 
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TESTIMONY 
OF 

SENATOR BARBARA A. MIKULSKI 
BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

THE FAMILY SECURITY ACT OF 1987 

OCTOBER 14, 1987 

THANK YOU SENATOR BENTSEN AND THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE FOR 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY THIS MORNING ON THE FAMILY SECURITY ACT 
OF 1987. THIS BILL TAKES A COMPREHENSIVE LOOK AT THE WELFARE SYS- 
TEM, ITS GOALS AND SHORTCOMINGS. IT ACKNOWLEDGES THAT NO ONE GETS 
THEIR MONEY ♦S WORTH UNDER THE CURRENT SYSTEM. 

THE FAMILY SECURITY ACT IS A SIGNIFICANT STEP FORWARD IN 
ADDRESSING THE PROBLEMS IN THE WELFARE SYSTEM. I AM PLEASED TO JOIN 
MY COLLEAGUES, AS A COSPONSOR OF THIS LEGISLATION, IN WHAT HAS 
BECOME A BIPARTISAN AND BICAMERAL EFFORT TO rfAKE THE WELFARE SYSTEM 
ONE THAT MAKES SENSE FOR EVERYONE. 

I WANT TO COMMEND SENATOR NOYNIHAN FOR HIS DEEP COMMITMENT TO A 
VERY DIFFICULT AND IMPORTANT ISSUE. AS THE ARCHITECT OF THIS FAR 
REACHING PROPOSAL, SENATOR MOYNIHAN HAS BROUGHT ALL OF OUR ATTENTION 
AND r-^ERGIES TO BEAR ON AN ISSUE WHICH WILL DETERMINE THE FUTURE OF 
MANY AMERICANS. 

I*M PROBABLY THE ONLY UNITED STATES SENATOR TO SERVE WITH A 
MASTERS DEGREE IN SOCIAL WORK. I'M PROBABLY THE ONLY UNITED STATES 
SENATOR EVER TO HAVE BEEN A WELFARE WORKER, TO HAVE WORKED IN THE 
WAR ON POVERTY, AND TO HAVE BEEN OUT ON THOSE STREETS AND IN THOSE 
NEIGHBORHOODS, TRYING TO HELP THE POOR HELP TH^:mSELVES. 
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ONE OF THE REASONS I WENf INTO SOCIAL WORK WAS TO TRY TO HELP 
PEOPLE. AND ONE OF* THE REASONS I CAME ^NTO POLITICS WAS TO TRY TO 
BRING ABOUT INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE, AS A SOCIAL WORKER, WORKING IN 
AFDC AND OTHER FORMS OF WELFAKL, I LEARNED THAT WHAT WE NEEDED WAS 
TO CHANGE THE SYSTEM. 

WE HAVE KNOWN FOR SOME TIME THAT THE WELFARE SYSTEM NEEDED TO 
BE REFORMED. THE POOR WHO ENDURED IT KNEW WE NEEDED KEFORM. THE 
SOCIAL WORKERS AND ADMINISTRATORS KNEW WE NEEDED REFORM. AND THE 
TAXPAYERS WHO PAID FOR IT KNEW .VE NEEDED REFORM. 

AND THAT IS WHAT THE MOYNIHAN, ET . AL. BILL OOES . IT MEETS THE 
NEEDS OF THE POOR, IT CUTS OUT THE RED TAPE AND ADDS LOCAL 
FLEXIBILITY TO HELP SOCIAL WK^.^ARE ADM INIbTRATORb BE CREATIVE, BE 
HELPFUL, AND AT THE SAME flM". IT MEETS FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

WHAT I LIKE ABOUT THE BILL IS THAT IT REAFFIRM 'S PARENTAL 
RESPONSIBILITY, AN AFFIRMATION THAT MUST CONTINUALLY BE MADE. AT 
THE SAME TIME THE MOYNIHAN BILL CREATES A PARENTAL OPPORTUNITY 
STRUCTURE. YES, IT TALKS ABOUT PEOPLE HELPING THEMSELVES, BUT IT 
ALSO HELPS CREATE THE RESOURCES FOR PEOPLE TO BE \aLE TO HELP 
THEMSELVES— THROUGH TRAINING PROGRAMS, THROUGH THE TRANSITIONAL 
ASPECTS OF KEEPING PEOPLE ON m::.DICAID AND OTHER SUPPLEMENTS UNTIL 
THEY ARE SELF-SUF ?IC I ENT . AND IT IS THOSE OTHER ASPECTS THAT 
PROVIDE A SAFETY NET TO PEOPLE AS THEY MOVE OUT INTO A MAIN-STREAM 
ECONOMY. 

THERE ARE "^^^VERAL AREAS I WOULD HOPE THE COMMITTEE WILL EXPLORE 
FURTHER AS IT CONSIDERS THlb LEGISLATION. IN DOING SO, I KNOW YOU 
WILL LOOK AT THE SOLUTIONS PROPOSED BY OUR COLLbAGUEvS IN THE HOUSE. 
I MAKE ^dlS SUGGESTION MINDFUL, LxKE SENATOR MOiNIHAN^ THAT SOCIAL 
REFORM IS CONSTRAINED BY THE FISCAL REALITIES OF OUR DIFFICULT 
BUDGET SITUATION. 
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FIRST, THE ADEQUACY OF TRANSITION BENEFITS WILL BE A KEY 
ELEMENT IN THE SUCCESS OF ANY PROGRAM. WE NEED TO EVALUATE WHETHER 
TH*3 9 MONTH CaP ON TRANSITION BENEFITS CURRENTLY IN THE BILL IS 
SUFFICIENT. IT WOULD BE USEFUL HERE TO EXPLORE DIFFERENT WAYS 
OF TARGETING SUCH BENEFITS IF BUDGET CONSTRAINTS LIMIT MOVEMENT IN 
THIS AREA. 

AS SENATOR MOYNIHAN HAS POINTED OUT IN HIS WRITINGS MEDICAID 
TRANSITION BENEFITS ARE THE KEY ISSUE FOR THE MAJORITY OF 
RECIPIENTS— SINGLE MOTHERS MUST HAVE ACCESS TO MEDICAL CARE FOR 
THEIR CHILDREN. 

SECOND, I HOPE THE COMMITTEE WILL CONSIDER BEING MORE 
SPECIFIC ABOUT WHAT THE STATE'S JOB TRAINING OBLIGATIONS SHOULD 
BE. REMEDIAL EDUCATION, JOB SEARCH AND SKILLS TRAINING ARE IMPOR- 
TANT, IF NOT ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF ANY "JOBS" PROGRAM. FROM BEING A 
WELFARE WORKER, I KNOW THE SINGLE MOTHER ON WELFARE CAN GET OFF THE 
WSLFAfE ROLLS^ AND STAY OF^ BUT SHE CAN'T DO IT WITHOUT EITHE' 
COMPLETING HER G.E.D. OR GETTING JOB SKILLS OR TRAINING. 

THIRD, CHILD CARE. AS I KEEP SAYING AS WE LOOK TC THE NEEDS OF 
WORKERS IN THE YEAR 2000, CHILD CARE MUST BE PROVIDED. WE CANNOT 
REQUIRE A SINGLE PARENT TO WORK WITHOUT PROVIDING FOR THE CARE OF 
HER CHILDREN. 

BEFORE I CLOSE MY TboTIMONY, I'D LIKE, TO RAISE A CONCERN ABOUT 
THE WAIVER AUTHORITY ISSUE AND UNDERSCORE MY CONCERN ABOUT THE 
MANDATED PARTICIPATION IN THE "JOBS" FROGRAM. 

AN IMPORTANT ELEMENT OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE BILLS BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE IS THE FLEXIBILITY THEY PROVIDE THE STATES. I AM A 
STRONG SUPPORTER OF SUCH FLEXIBILITY. THE FEDEkAL GOVERNMENT 
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SHOULD SET THE STANDARDS, GUARANTEEING ALL OF THOSE WHO NEED ASSIS- 
TANCE AN EVEN SHOT AT GETTING IT. THE ADEQUACY OF THE SYSTEM SHOULD 
NOT VARY BECAUSE OF WHAT STATE A PERSON LIVES IN. IN CONSIDERING 
WHETHER TO WAIVE REQUIREMENTS IN STATES FOR PROGRAMS SUCH AS AFDC, 
CHILD WELFARE, AND CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT PROGRAMS, WE NEED TO 
INSURE AGAINST POSSIBLE NEGATIVE CONSEQUENCES. 

ON MANDATED "JOBS" PROGRAM PARTICIPATION, I LEARNED LONG AGO 
THAT THE MAJORITY OF WELFARE RECIPIENTS WANT TO WORK. LET'S SEND 
THOSE WHO WANT TO WORK A POSITIVE MESSAGE, THE RIGHT MESSAGE— HERE ' S 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO WORK. LET'S NOT PUNISH THOSE WHO ARE UNABLE 
TO WORK. 

FINALLY, AS A DUES PAYING MEMBER OF NASW, I MUST MAKE A PLUG 
ABOUT EXPLORING A MINIMUM BENEFIT FOR RECIPIENTS. AFDC AND OTHER 
FEDERAL PROGRAMS PRODUCE BENE-^IfS WHICH VARY DRAMATICALLY FROM STATE 
TO STATE— AS MUCH AS $118 PER MONTH FOR A THREE PERSON FAMILY TO 
$ 617 PER MONTH. IF WE CANNOT SET A t'LOOR FOR BENEFITS, LET'S 
ENCORAGE STATES TO INCREASE BG-^EFITS BY ADDING INCENTIVES TO THOSE 
STATES WHICH PROVIDE MORE TO RECIPIENTS. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO TALK ABOUT THIS 
VERY IMPORTANT BILL. THIS IS THE KIND OF BILL THAT WHEN I STARTED 
GRADUATE SCHOOL, TAKIfJG COURSES IN PUBLIC POLICY, WE DREAMT AB^MT. 
THIS IS THE KIND OF BILL THAT WHEN I JOINED THE LEGAL AID LAWYERS 
TAKING THE WELFARE MAXIMUM CASE TO THE SUPREME COURT, WE HOPED ONE 
DAY WE WOULDN'T UkWE TO RPLY ON THE COURTS. THIS IS THE KIND OF 
BILL THAT WE'VE JEEN WA, J FOR, IN MY JUDGMENT, FOR OVER 50 YEARS, 
SINCE AFDC WAS CREATED. I'M HAPPY TO BE PART OF IT. 
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SENATOR GEORGE J, MITCHELL 
WELFARE REFORM HEARING 
OPENING REMARKS 
OCT. 28, 1987 



Nr. Chairman: 

With this third hearing before the full Committee, i think we 
are making great progress in an effort to carefully examine all 
the issues involved with welfare reform. 

The nati. n has debated the issue of how best to aid families 
below the poverty level since 1932. And, every President since 
Dwight Eisenhower has made welfare reform a major domestic 
priority. Unfortunately, eliminating poverty in the United 
States has been an elusive goal and welfare caseloads and costs 
have risen steadily. 

Changfes enacted during the last 50 years have represented a 
piecemeal approach at best. Legislation approved in 1956, 1961, 
1962, 1967, 1974, 1981, 1982, and 1984 all have one concept in 
common: the desire to reduce poverty — but not the resources and 
guidelines necessary to accomplish that objective. 

During this Congress, I believe we are taking the right 
approach, we have introduced legislation that will fundamentally 
change the welfare system, we are working with welfare 
administrators, program directors, and various groups to ensure 
that our current welfare laws are changed in an effective manne- 

Much has been said lately indicating that we cannot afford 
welfare reform. To the contrary, I believe that we cannot afford 
not to reform our nation's welfare system. We cannot afford to 
write off a portion of society and provide them with no incentive 
to obtain the skills or education necessary to gain employment. 
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The current system ensures that a portion of society will be 
encouraged to receive welfare benefits until their children are 
six years old — in many cases this means that we encourage 
dependency for six or more years. These are the people that are 
most in need of welfare reform. They will benefit the most from 
resources targeted to help them gain self-sufficiency, 

I hope that today's hearing will provide members with 
practical information from program directors concerning the most 
contentious of issues before the Committee: the level of funding 
for the JOBS program; the level of funding for child care; 
whether the imposition of participation rates should be included 
in welfare reform; the role of case manaqement; and issues of 
child support enforcement. 

We on the Committee can only benefit from the insight of 
those direr':ly involved with job-training and welfare programs, 
Huch can be learned from reading studies, but much more can be 
learned from speaking with and listening to those individuals who 
have worked with welfare recipients on a one-to-one basis. 

I look forward to the testimony to be presented today, and I 
commend those individuals who through their practical e: perience 
are working vith us to ensure that Congress adc^^ts an effective 
and responsible welfare reform package. 
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Prepared Statement of Susan Rees 



Nr. Chairman, I as Susan Rees, director of the coalition on 
Human N^ada. The Coalition is an alliance of over 100 national 
religious, civil rights, labor organizations and others concerned 
about the poor, minorities, children, women, elderly and disabled 
parsons • 

For nsarly a year, representatives of about 30 coalition 
aamber organizations have been meeting regularly to follow the 
prograss of welfare reform and examine the implications of various 
proposals. I want to thanX you for the opportunity to share our 
viaws with you today. 

Like you, we are eager to see changes which would help reduce 
poverty in this country by improving opportunities for AFDC 
recipients tc move into decent jobs, with appropriate support 
and transitional services, and by more adeguately provi.ding 
income support to all who remain in need. Ultimately, we would 
like to see enacted reforms which may not be possible this 
year like a national minimum benefit standard at 100 percent 
of tha poverty line. If fiscal constraints prohibit such changes 
now, we hope that, at least, this congress will take the first 
steps toward making such a commitment. Certainly, we hope that 
you will not take any st^ps backward just for the sake of doing 
something called ''welfare reform.** 

Unfortunately, two bills now pending before this committee 
take very definite steps backwards. The Coalition objects to 
the philosophical underpinnings in both the Dole bill (S. 1655) 
and the Moynihan bill {S. I5ll). The difference is only one of 
degree, with the Dole proposal endangering the support system of 
larger numbers of people in all states. S. 1655 would effectively 
wipe out 22 programs, including Medicaid, food stamps, AFDC and 
SSI which poor children, aged, blind and disabled persons depend 
upon. S. 1511 would make this possible in AFDC and six other 
programs, and would limit this so-called •'waiver authority, •• or 
block grant, to ten states. 

I do want to mention that the bill introduced by Senator 
Moynihan takes several positive steps, including nationwide 
AFDC-UP, strengthened child support enforcement and new 
transitional child care services. However, these are insufficient 
to overcome the extreme hardship the bill could work on poor 
childi^n and their families. 

Extending AFDC coverage of two-parent families to all 
states voild help hundreds of thousands of children at relatively 
low cost. As senator Evans testified last week, extending AFDC- 
UP would save money in the long-run by helping to keep parents 
together during temporary bouts of unemployment. Mr. Chairman, 
the Coalition recently completed interviews of 200 poor people 
under a Ford Foundation grant. In San Antonio, we found several 
yoiing parents struggling to raise children with absolutely no 
income. The fathers had been laid off work, yet they could not 
qualify for AFDC because they stayed with their families. If they 
eventually make the economically rational choice of leaving 
their families, chances are the mother and children will be 
dependent on government support for a much longer time than if 
they could have qualified fo*- AFDC for the duration of the 
father's xmemployment. 

Despite this much-needed improverent, the board of our 
Coalition last month agreed that we could not support S.1511 as 
it is currently written. A similar position has been taken by a 
number of organizations independently, including the national 
board of the YKCA, the Child Welfare League of America, Women's 
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Equity Action Leagut, intcrfaith Action for Econonic Justice, 
th« Ha\.ion«l Council of churches, the National Council of La 
Raza, the American Civil Liberties Union, KETKORK, a Catholic 
social justice lobby, the AFL-CIO and AFSCME. 

We have a number of concerns, but 1 would like to concentrate 
■y resarlcs on three of them — the waiver provision; the structure 
of the JOBS program; and the child care section. Although I 
will refer mainly to s. 1511, similar and greater flaws can be 
found in S. 1655. 

The most serious implications are in ttte waiver tit?e. By 
allowing even ten states to create their own block grants out of 
seven federal programs, including AFDC, ihe fundamental principle 
of the entitlement of poor children to federal income support 
will be destroyed. Depending on which states would be chosen, the 
majority of the population could well suffer this loss. 

The Moynihan bill specifically states that the purpose of 
the waiver is to grant states "maximum flexibility" to experiment 
with new ways of using ftinds, including changing eligibility, 
benefit levels and forms of assistance. All federal statutes and 
regulations could be waived for the affected programs. 

We understand that one rationale for the waiver title is 
that the present Administration has repeatedly denied requests 
from states which want to exercize existing waiver authority 
under Section 1115 of the social Security Act. The problem, 
then, would seem to be in the administration of current waiver 
authority not in current law itself. What is to guarantee that 
expanding the current waiver authority would result in the 
approval of new initiatives sensi'w5ve to the needs of poor 
children? 

Besides eliminating basic standards for conducting the AFOC 
program, the waiver authority would remove standards from other 
programs carefully crafted by Cong*ress. standards in the brand 
new Child Support Enforcement and JOBS programs contained in 
S. 1511, surprisingly, would be among those that could be waived. 
So would the 1980 Child Welfare and Adoption Assistance Act (P.L. 
96*272) , which established standards and incentives for states 
to reduce their foster care rolls and return children to their 
families or place them in permanent adoptive families. 

The Coalition's primary objection to the JOBS program is 
that it also takes the block grant approach in that it does not 
ret out even minimum standards to ensure a quality program. As 
written, the bill says states "may make available a broad range 
of services," including ten listed as possibilities. Given the 
intensive training and remedial education needs of most AFOC 
recipients (especially those who are long-term or expected to 
become long-term recipients) we believe it is imperative that 
every ntate be required to have at least a minimal range of 
services available. 

Services should be tailored to each individual's needs, but 
the state should be required to have available the following: 
testing, high school and remedial education, English as a second 
language, advanced education, job search, skills training, on- 
the-job training, job readiness activities, counseling, 
information-referral, and job development. Most of these are 
contained in the House bill H.R. 1720. 

The Coalition was founded in 1981 out of a concern by a broad 
array of organizations about proposals for block grants similar 
to that proposed in S. 1511. Since then, we have monitored four 
block grants in 11 states under a three-year Ford Foundation 
grant. 
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This Bonitorlng has confined that you cannot always raly on 
statas to target benefits to those Bost in need or to provide the 
kinds of services that would be of greatest help to then. 

For exaaple, in the Chapter II Education Block Grant the 
ten states where inforaation was available distributed, on 
average, 77 percent of their funds purely on the basis of overall 
school enrollment. Eight of the ten states distributed 20 
percent or less of their funds on the basis of poverty in each 
school district. Two states distributed only 5 percent of their 
funds on the basis of poverty. Only two states used United 
English* proficiency as a factor in their distribution foraula. 

In the Jobs Training Partnership Act, only six of the 11 
states monitored could show that they served AFDC recipients in 
proportion to their share of the disadvantaged population. The 
JTPA statute also states that drop-outs should be served 
"equitably.** Although drop-outs are estimated to be 51 percent 
of the JTPA-eligible population, our study found that only one 
of 11 states served that many drop-outs, in five of the states, 
less than 30 percent of the terminees were drop-outs. 

In the CoMiunity Development Block Grant, states have made 
a dramatic shift of funds away from housing, which provides 
observable, direct benefits to low income families, and toward 
economic development, where it is nearly impossible to determine 
if newly created jobs go to economically disadvantaged individuals. 
In Illinois, for example, the share upent on economic development 
increased by 100 percent between fiscal 1982 and 1984 while the 
share going to housing decreased by 70 percent. The range of 
the economic Qc\'sXopment increase was from 18 percent in Missouri 
to 365 percent in Louisiana. 

*rhe Coalition study also uncovered instances of discrimination 
on the basis of race, ethnicity and sex. Federal civil rights 
laws apply to the block grants we monitored, as they would to 
the JOBS program and block grant which S.1511 would create. 
Under the block grant approach, however, states Instead of the 
federal government are primarily responsible for civil rights 
enforcement. We found that states usually do not conduct 
compliance reviews that specifically monitor civil rights 
compliance. 

In one parish in Louisiana, we found that the JTPA program 
was employina white youth in local industries while black youth 
were put to work cleaning cemeteries and public grounds. 

In Caruthersville, Mo., a small town with an exceptionally 
high poverty rate, we found that community development money was 
being used to build a new water tower that would lead to lower 
insurance rates for everyone in the conmunity. The town's 30 
percent black population would rather have seen a housing 
rehabilitation than higher water pressure, but they were not 
consulted in the planning. To add insult to injury, the firm 
hired to do the work on the water tower was from out-of-state 
and failed to employ any of the town's minority population. 

Under the proposed block grants, the Department of Health 
and Htinan Services, which would administer the waivers, could 
ignore a state's non-compliance with civil rights laws oven if a 
locally-initiated complaint established a violation 

Our study unexpectedly discovered a case in Louisiana where 
a local employer violated federal labor standards in employing 
JTPA workers at a feed plant built with CDB6 funds. Not only 
did the owner fail to re-pay his CDBG loan, but workers were 
exposed to dangerous formaldehyde solutions and reported they 
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frequently worked around-the-clock, weekends and holidays with 
no tine for lunch or dinner and no pay for overtime. Paychecks 
were often i&sued late, and local nerchants would not cash them 
because of the frequency with which the bank stated that the 
owner's account had insufficient funds* State JTPA program 
officials refused to take employee complaints to the Department 
of Labor because OOL had ignored earlier complaints of a similar 
nature* When the Coalition inquired about the case with federal 
officials, we were told enforcement was up to the state under a 
block grant* 

The Coaltion believes that the JOBS program and the waiver 
title in S*1511 leave entirely too much to state discretion* 
Furthermore, S* 1511 allows demonstrations under the waiver 
title to continue for five years before a formal evaluation would 
have to be conducted by HHS based on annual interim reports 
submitted by the state* The bill sets out no criteria for 
evaluation other than saying that the evaluation must consider the 
extent to which statutory objectives have been met* HHS alone 
would determine what data to require of states* Our experience 
in monitoring four block grants is that, only when data 
requirements are spelled out in the statute, is there a basis 
for genuine evaluation and comparison between states* 

The Coalition's thi: ' major concern about S* 1511 is that 
its language fails to en re that participants in the JOBS 
program will receive adequate child care* The language says 
only that the state shall "assure" child care "to the extent 
that such care is determined by the state agency to be necessary." 
Besides the usual ways of providing care directly . reimbursing 
for care, the bill alxows statas to "adopt such other arrangements 
as the state deems appropriate*" He believe t.iat the decision 
on the appropriateness of child care arrangements must remain 
with the mother, not the state* 

At present, there is an acute shortage of child care around 
the country* S* 1511 will greatly increase the demand by mandating 
participation in the JOBS program by ^ost parents with children 
over the age of three and, at state request, those whose children 
are younger* The influx of hundreds of thousands of children 
into an inadequate day care system will force up the price, 
which now averages $250 per month* Yet, S* 1511 does not raise 
child care reimbursement levels above the current $160 per 
month* Under these circumstances, it is difficult to see how 
, appropriate child care can be made available to all children whose 
parents will be out of the home* And, after all, it is the 
welfare of children that should be our ultimate concern in this 
endeavor* 

Our Coalition believes that it would be preferable to make 
participation in such an employment program voluntary or, at 
least, as the Democratic bill in the House does, require that 
priority be given to those who actively seek to participate* 
From our interviews with low income people over the past year, 
we are confident that a good program would receive more applicants 
than it could handle* 

Poor people know that a decent job is the only way they 
will be Able to escape poverty* The real challenge is to make 
sure the jobs are there and that we properly educate and train 
people to fill them* If we concentrate first on those who seek 
such opportunities, we could rely on the fact that they feel they 
have appropriate child care and that they have confidence that 
the program will make them better off than they are on welfare* 
The best we could do would be to mandate that the state make 
certain services available and open the doors to all welfare 
recipients who vish to participate* 

The Coalition also believes that the Community Work Experience 
Program (CWEP) should be repealed* CWEP is nothing more than 
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requiring people to work off their benefits, often at aake-work 
jobs. Its availability as an option encourages states to maximize 
their o%m dollar savings rather thnn maximizing the human potential 
of those who could be doing much more productive work. 

At the very least, CWEP should be modified to ensure that 
it truly provides work experience that will lead to an unsubsidized 
job. Work experience should be part of a planned individualized 
program. It should be used to enhance a person* s skills, work 
history or otherwise improve his or her chances to move on to a 
real job. Currently, such workfare placements can be of unlimited 
duration and need not do anything to improve the worker *s 
employability. 

In our interviews, none of those who had participated in a 
CWEP program said it helped them get an xinsubsidized job. in 
fact, they said it made it harder because it took up time they 
oould hAve spent in training or conducting a job search. 

Whether in cWEP or in other work activities, the Coalition 
believes that fairness demands that AFDC recipients be paid on 
the same scale as regular employees. Not to do so would create 
a second-class workforce and provide an incentive to displace 
regular workers, merely adding to the number of families in 
poverty. As written, S. 1511 allows employers to pay lower 
wages to AFDC recipients. It also drops non-displacement language 
in the current CWEP statute, fails to provide a mechanism to 
resolve displacement disputes, and inadequately addresses 
displacement that occr**s in cases of attrition as distinguished 
from lay-offs. 

The nine months of transitional child care assistance 
provided for in S. 1511 is a significant improvement for those 
leaving the AFDC rolls. However, the Medicaid transition could 
result in certain families receiving less coverage than they do 
now. Even though the hill allows states the option of adding 
five months to the current four months 'of transitional Medicaid, 
its requirement that they pay a premium will undoubtedly cause 
some to <lrop out. But even more problematic is the provision 
that bars transitional health and child care assistance for any 
family that has ever been cited for any form of non-complia^^ce. 
We believe this is highly discriminatory. If they are in good 
standing at the time they leave AFDC, one can assume either that 
the non-compliance did not actually occur as charged or that it 
has been corrected to the state *s satisfaction. We believe that 
all who leave AFDC is good standing should be eligible for the 
same transitional services. 

Finally, I would like to say that whatever welfare-employment 
program is finally enacted in the current round of "welfare 
reform," it will add a great strain to a system that is already 
overwrought with regulatory burdens and bureaucracy. In our 
interviews, we learned that people who apply for AFDC and food 
stamps go through a tremendously complex, time«>consuming, demeaning 
process in order to establish and maintain eligibility for 
assistance that, in their words, "never lasts the month." Much 
of tho current process seems needless or makes no sense. 

New mandates and programs will add new burdens to the 
system and to families, i hope this committee will make certain 
that new requirements help and not hinder families at the receiving 
end of welfare reform. At the very least, participants must be 
guaranteed the right to a fair hearing in case of disputes, in 
no instance, should children be denied assistance because a 
parent or caretaker fails to do what is required by the state. 
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I hope that the entire committee will take this responsibility 
seriously. While providing some improvements, we believe that 
S. 1511 requires considerable thought and re-working. This is 
the opinion of many organizations that care greatly about children 
and the poor. Mr. Chairman, I hope that you carry all of our 
concerns with you into mark-up. 



statement on Senate Bill 151 1 



As scholars who are pro-f essi anal J y concerned with issues o-f 
poverty and social wel-fare. we want to express our strong 
opposition to several -features o-f Senate Bill 1511, introduced by 
Senator Moynihan. We agree with Senator Moynihan that the 
current AFPC system needs to be re-formed, «nd we recognise the 
political and economic constraints that hAve in-fluenced this 
particular bill. However, it is our vieu that the current bill 
cannot be considered wel-fare re-form until and unless -four major 
problems with the proposed legislation are addressed: 



1. The bill -fails to establish standards -for the job training 
programs that states are required to provide ior wel-far^ 
recipients. Since the legislation ma* es participation m such 
training programs mandatory -for large numbers o-f AFDC recipients, 
it IS critical that such programs meet certain standards. There 
is already ample evidence that when states provide only low cost, 
"job-search- programs instead o-f real training, wel-fare 
recipients who move into jobs «re 5ble to improve their income 
above the level o^ AFDC support by only token amounts. This 
means that they are lil-el/ to return to wel-fare when subsidized 
childcare and medical insurance are withdrawn. 

It IS also the esse that when training programs are 
mandatory and o-f poor quality, they can degenerate into 
administrative devices -for arbitrarily cutting wel-fare costs. 
Failure of recipients to participate becomes an e;:cuse to 
eliminate them from the rolli, even when such participation does 
not provide recipients with any meanincj-ful skills. 

2. The bill fails to establish adequate standards for the 
childcare that states will provide to the children of recipients 
who move into training or employment, Moreovt?r, the *l6tj per 
month that the bill allots for childcare is far too meager. The 
children of welfare recipients must recei /e ^ qu« 1 i ty childcare 
since It can have a positive impact on their future life chances. 

3. The bill allows ten states to opt out of all current 
regulations so that they can ejiperiment with alternative programs 
and systems for delivering benefits. However, without any 
federal guidelines or standards, the poor living in those states 
would not be protected from arbitrary actions to limit their 
eligibility for benefits. Thousands of additional families might 
fall through the safety net as a result. 

4. The bill leaves the inadequate ein sting levels of AFDC 
benefits unchanged even though real benefits have* steadily fallen 
across the country, and they are now tar below the povervy level. 
Moreover, the bill does nothing to raise the jcandously low level 
of benefits m particular states. There is no effort to 
establish a national standard of adequate ^vupport. 

Some of these weaknesses might leave recipients worse off 
than they are under current law; others simplv mean that some of 
the glaring weaJnesses in the current welfare system will remain 
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intact. We are particularly concerned that pas-sage this 
flawed bfXl might postpone genuine welrare reform for many - ears, 
since It IS difficult to get welfare issues on the public and 
Congressional agendas. 

While some of us have additional criticisms of the bill, the 
central problem is the one posed by Senator Moynihan when he 
first introduced the legislation: 

"Children are now the poorest group of citizens in the 
Nation. In 1985, one in four children was born in poverty and 
one in five children under the age of 18 lived in poverty. 
Counting all cash and in-kind benefits, the 1984 poverty rate for 
children under age 6 was 17,5 percent, compared tc 2,6 percent 
for persons over age 6S. What sort of society have we, fir. 
President, when the very young are nearly seven times as likely 
to be poor as the aged 

But despite these proclamations, the proposed legislation 
continues to fail poor childrt?n. We can and must do better. 
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TESTlMONy OF 
THE HOblORABLE MARGE ROUKEMA 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished Members of the Committee, it is an honor 
for me to be present today and discuss with you crucial welfare reform 
legislation. I commend the Chairman for his continued commitment and 
willingness to tackle this fundamental issue. 

Welfare reform is long overdue. Over the years a culture of poverty 
and a cycle of dependency have developed. 

For too long now we have ignored the need to invest wisely in our people. 
The increasing numbers of children born out-of-wedlock, the large 
proportion of our adults who lack the literacy skills necessary to 
perform the most basic jobs, and the increase in substance abuse, all 
demand that action must be taken and must be taken promptly, efficiently 
and effectively. 

Originally welfare and the AFDC program were designed to help widows 
and others who were temporarily unable to support themselves. Over the 
course of time, the design has changed and our society has come, often 
times, to rely too heavily on welfare. 

Dramatic changes in workforce patterns have emerged as a consequence 
of social and economic upheavals, m large measure these fundamental 
socio-economic forces are driving the welfare reform movement. In 
addition, there is a growing awareness that we as a society have not 
provided the kinds of education and training which are relevant to 
today's economy. 

AS the number of two-worker families increases, the key to welfare 
reform is to maintain a balance between adequate ifare benefits and 
strong incentives to work. If benefits are not adequate we may have 
children and families without enough to live on. If benefits are too 
generous, however, there is a strong disincentive for the low-income 
working families. These are just a few of the difficult questions -e 
must consider now that welfare reform comes before the U.S. Congress. 

AS much as I would like to see welfare reform enacted this session I 
am not convinced that Congress has embanked on the appropriate «nner to 
ao so. AS you know, the Democratic version of welfare reform h.. been 
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included in the reconciliation package, scheduled to come to the £loor 
for consideration tomorrow. I was one of several members who signed onto 
a letter drafted by Mr. Michel, the House Republican Leadt^r, to the 
Speaker of the House, Mr. Wright voicing strong objections to the jse of 
reconciliation as the vehicle for welfare reform. 

Numerous considerations prompted our request. First, reconciliation 
is a means whereby we are directed to achieve budget savings. H.R. 1720, 
the Family Welfare Reform Act of 1987, would require at least $5.3 
billion dollars in spending over the next five years while Senator 
Hoynihan*s plan, at a somewhat lesser amount, would spend $2.3 billion 
over the next five years. This action would result in a dual message to 
the people of the United States, on the one hand cutting vital programs 
to reach a budget target, while on the other hand approving legislation 
that would, by a conservative measure, cost $5.9 billion dollars in the 
next five years. 

Secondly, welfare reform is too vital an issue to the American 
public to be included in an omnibus legislative package. Welfare reform, 
which has been deliberated for months by numerous different Committees, 
deserves to be brought to the floor on its own merits and not held 
hostage to the extraneous consideration which very possibly may delay 
adoption of this crucial piece of legislation. 

Because of the controversial nature of the inclusion of welfare 
raform within reconciliation and the inherent dissent surrounding 
welfare, there exists the possibility that welfare reform may not be 
enacted this session. This would be a grave mistake, but an even more 
serious mistake would be to throw away a provision that by its very 
nature is bipartisan and included v?ithin both the House Democratic and 
Republican welfare reform legislation and Senator Moynihan*s welfare 
reform. 

My bill, H.R. 1604, the Child Support Enforcement Improvement Act of 
1987, is that piece jpf legislation, your distinguished colleague. 
Minority Leader, Robert Dole of Kansas, is the prime sponsor of this 
important piece of legislation. This bill has obtained a consensus in an 
area beset by contention. To have reached such a position, is a step so 
measurable it cannot now be overlooked because of political rhetoric. If 
welfare reform is not considered this year, it would be a tragic mistake 
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not to consider H.R. 1604, the Child Support Enforcement Improvetp-nt Act 
of 1987. This bill, having achieved support on both sides of the aisle, 
is a welfare prevention measure. As such, it is not only a cost saving 
measure, but more importantly, directly affects the lives of at least 5 
million women who hold legally-binding child support orders and depend on 
these payments as their only means to resist the velfare rolls. 

The temptation will be thee to hold hostage the child support 
component for broader comprehensive welfare reform. 

It will be regrettable if not tragic... if we fail to seize the 

moment. A bi-partisan consensus is close. But... its absence today does 
not in any way diminish the dramatic need for new child support 
enforcement reforms. 

, , Recent statistics show that of the 5 million women holding 
legally-binding child support orders only half collect the full amount 
their family U legally ''ue. The rest get little, or in most ceses, 
nothing at all. To prevent family after family from falling onto the 
welfare rolls, it is imperative that the child support enf-»rcement be 
passed. At a time when Congress is taking serious look at genuine 
welfare reform, a WELFARE PREVENTION measure such as my h.R. 1604 should 
be a starting point. 

Experience has shown that the present system hampers state - 
enforcement authorities by not giving the tools they need to do their 
job. To close the loopholes, I have introduced corrective legislation 
that WOU13 require thdt, 1) mandatory wage withholding begin the momant a 
court order is issued; 2) state-established guidelines be used by the 
courts when determining child support awards; 3) orders be reviewed and 
updated by the states every two years; 4) states to disclose esse.^tial 
enforcement information^; and 5) increased penalties for states that do 
not comply with federal law. 

**'WHY DO WE NEED MANDATORY, IMMEDIATE WAGE WITHHOLDING? The 
current law»n 30-day delinquency "grace period" irequently ic stretched 
into months, if not years, by lengthy appeals. This is months, not days, 
that a c,*iild is denied the basic necessities of life. 
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***WHY DO WE NEED BINDING, STATE-ESTABLISHED SUPPORT GUIDELINES? TO 
bring uniformity, an4 therefore fairness, to the child support system. 
Binding guidelines will prevent two iudges in the same courthouse from 
issuing widely-varying support orders in similar, if not identical 
cases. 

***WHY SHOULD SUPPORT ORDERS BE pEViEWED AND UPDATED EVERY TWO 
YEARS? Again, to inject fairness into the system. Adjusted support 
orders would reflect increases in the cost of living and hikes in the 
parent's income. For example. New Jersey recently conducted a mod>3st 
pilot program, reviewing 1500 child support cases. The review increased 
child support payments in these cases from $2.2 million to $4.9 million, 
an increase of 130 percent. In addition, c z '/.6 percent of all AFDC 
recipients were removed from the welfare rolls due to their higher 
support collection. 

^***WHY DO STATES NEED DIRECT ACCESS TO EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
INFORMATION THROUGH THE PAKENT LOCATOR SYSTEM? To enable^ states tO track 
child support deadbeats as they move around the count*'y to avoid payment. 

***WHY SHOULD WE INCREASE PENALTIES ON NON-COMPLIANT STATES? 
Because our child support enforcement system is only as good as the 
efforts of the separate states. Reciprocity is the key to the system. 
The aggressive enforcement efforts of your state may be completely wiped 
Jut by a neighboring state that is intentionally or unintentionally 
serving as a "safe-haven" for deadbeats. 

TO repeat, if we are serious about child support enforcement and 
welfare reform, it is essential that we pass child support enforcement 
legislation and allow the states the tools they need to do the job. We 
cannot let this opportunity pass us by, nor should we allow a provision, 
which enjoys such widespread support, to be held hostage to contradictory 
and extraneous legislation. i urge you to look beyond the rhetoric and 
look instead to the cold reality of millions of single parents and their 
children who must continually do without* 
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Senator Bent sen and Meftibers of the Consnittee: 

Thank you for permitting me to testify this morning on the important 
issue of reforming our nation's welfaure 'ystem, I want to canrrend you for 
continuing to hold hearings on this matter . Clearly, yoir work will be of 
immense value as the House and Sen-^^te begin to nake the final decisions as 
to what really constitutes "welfare reform". 

Finding ways in which we can assist our nation's poorest families to 
oecoTie self-sufficient and leave the welfsure rolls is, in my opinion, one of 
the roost important legislative accomplishments that the 100th Congress could 
achieve. 

To this end, I would like to state at the outset it is imperative that 
welfare reform be brought out to the floor as a frees taiiding bill and be 
accoried a full and fair debate. Our nation's poorest children and mothers 
deserve no less. 

unfortunately, it appears that the Democratic leadership in tte House 
is greasing the way to submerge the debate over welfare reform. The talk 
over on th3 House side is ttot speaker Wright wantb to fold tlie ij>suc into 
the cnnibus budget reconciliation bill. The practical effect of which — in 
my mind at least — is to ha'-^age welfare reform to the 5^aker's desire for 
new and higher taxes. 

I mention this because I am vjell aware of Chairman Bentsen's desire to 
take up welfare reform on its own merits. I would like to assure tht; 
Senator from Texas that you have the full support of the House Repiblican 
Caucus in seeing that the welfare reform debate is not slighted. 

As the debate continues, I would strongly urge you to consider H.R. 
3200, the "AFDC Elnployment and Training Reorganization Act of 1987," 
spai sored the Republican Leader of the House and co- sponsored as of this 
date by 114 Members. This bill vjqs developed by a House Republican T^sk 
Force on W&lf^re Reform which was ably chaired by Congressman Hank Brown of 
Colorado. believe that K.R. 3200 repoesents true reform of the welfare 
system and this view is shared by President Reagan who has endorsed the 
measure. 

What sets H.R. 3200 apart from other so-called reform measures is that 
we concentrate on helping to avoid long-cerra dependency by welfare 
recipients. It is true that we do not mandate new welfare benefit increases 
upon state welfare agencies. Instead, every penny of the $1.4 billion Which 
we propose to spend wer the next five years will go to those programs 
designed to give recipients the skills to mcwe off welfare. 

Contrast this fact with the proposal written by the House Democratic 
leadership. Under H.R. 1720, 80% of the $5.9 billion involved will go 
simply towards more welfare. \^ can talk about the merits of these two very 
differing approaches. It is our opinion, however, that mandating benefit 
increases like AFDC-UP will make it harder — not easier — - to break the 
cycle of welfare dependency. 
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Because we onphasize the route to sel£-8uf ficiencyr the Congressional 
Budget Office estiinates that our bill will prcvide for three tiroes the level 
of client participation in €n?>lcyment and training programs than will occur 
unde- 1720. The reason for this is simple. 

Itjile the : -nncratic bill does not establish goals or milestones which 
state welfare au<.ncies must meet, we prcvide for strict but reasonable 
"participation standards", by recipients. Uhder H.R. 3200, state welfare 
agencies will be required to phase- in client involvenaent in our training or 
employment preparation programs over a nine-year period from 151 to 70% of 
the non-exempt caseload. Failure by the state agency to meet these 
standards, or a refusal by non-exerapt 'recipients to meet the re<^iranents, 
will result in sanctions. 

In addition, for those historically at risk of becoming long-term 
recipients — teen mothers and children ever 16 — the participation 
stoxiard is stricter and will require that 801 of, these tv#o groups be in 
school* Of course, to facilitate the participation by all recipients in the 
education, training or enjoyment preparation programs, H.R* 3200 fully 
funds the needed supporrt services such as day care and transportation. 

Me view these participation standards as being the key to ar.^* 
successful welfare reform plan. Without then, state agencies can avoid 
having to take on the tougher cases. The result will be relatively anall 
programs serving — or actually "creasning" — those least in need, such as 
"volunteers" • 

This discredited approach is borne out by H.R. 1720. The bill pr 'ides 
for sanething called "NetVWRK" — a national education, training and work 
progran. With all due respect to its authors, "NetWORK" is actually "no 
work". If you read the text of the bill, it is clear that H.R. 1720 is 
designed to make it impossible for state welfare agencies to inplement any 
meaningful work programs upon able-bodied recipients. 

This is onf reason why I suspect the House Democratic leadership is not 
inclined to bring H.R. 1720 to the floor for a clean vote. The Mil is so 
bad even ics supporters don*t want to have to defend it in a free, heeling 
debate. 

Regatdless of this, I do believe it is still possible for connoi ground 
to be arrived at in the welfare reform debate. For insteuice, there are 
elements of Senator Ncynihan*s bill — S« 1511 — which mesh closely in some 
respects to 3200* For instance, both proposals contain the authority 
of state welfare agencies to conduct innovative demonstration programs. 
Also, both H.R. 3200 and S« 1511 pro/ide for sound auid reasonable reforms to 
the enforcement o£ child su^^port orders* 

As such» I would like to urge the Caimittee to build on the conmcn 
gra * which exists between Senator Moynihan*s bill and H.R* 3200 and report 
out a rteestanding welfaure reform measure that we can all support. This, 
obviously, will be difficult. Many key differences need to be reconciled* 
For instance, we eure very troubled th^t S. 1511 lacks the very criticfd 
aspect of participation standards* 

I cannot believe, however, that it is impossible for sane conpronise to 
be resiched. If ^ could cone to terms last year with a conpronise on tax 
refoon then we should be able to do the same this year with welfare ref onn* 
Obviously, the 114 co-sponsors of the "AFDC Qnployment and Training 
Recxiganization Act of 1987" have cur omi ideas as to what constitutes . je 
reform. I do not believe, ho^er, that Bob i.ichel and my leadership would 
be adverse to discussing the matter further* 

Thank you again fc^ allc^ng roe to testify. At this time I vould be 
happy to unswer any questions which you might have* 
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STATEMENT BY SEJJATOR TERRY SAKFORD 

OK WELFARE REFORi-i 
S 1511 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to speak ir 
cvc^'fr u senator Koynihan's proposal to reforr. the welfare 
sysveir. He is to be corrjr.ended for his good work -he 
atte.-:-ion he has given this effort has been considerable t 
believe his is a very good proposal that is long overdue. ^ 

You, Mr. Chairman, are to be corjnended for ho^cinc 
these hearings, r.aking clear your plans to r.ovc- welfare 
reform forward during this Congress. 

The current ^^elfare syster: does not work as we"* 1 a^ it 
shculc. For so r.ani on welfare today, it is decradinc, ^ 
causing a deterioration of the hunan spirit, because it 
aestroys the sense of pi^rpose and meaning of life and 
living. It IS not in the nature of the hum.an spirit to be 
satisfiec with living on the dole. Ke can no longer lock 
people into a welfare way of life that destroys the sens- of 
purpose ana meaning of life and living, instead of a welfare 
>^vf Ao^Vof t^^t ^'^ t^^e by the hand those who 

have not been able to cope with the system, counsel and 
advise and leaa them through additional training and 
eaucation, finding then some useful work, getting them 
^JL'f ^^,'''1'^''! they give something to soc»iety by usin-? their 
irinds and hands, and where they get somethino from society ir 
pay for work done and satisfaction f . a life well spent. * 

. ^, much worried by welfare cheaters as I bv 

the lack of vision that has cheated the taxpayers out of 
tneir money and cheated welfare recipients out of their 
lives. 

We need a new approach that says people are more 
important than programs, that opportunity and a chance in 
lite are more important than being on the dole. It is tiire 
to bring the welfare era to an end. It is time to oive 
people, all people, their place in the Air.erican promise. 
Education, training, and jobs is the course on which we 
should set our nation. 

I began by saying welfare reform is long overdue. To 
dramatize this, i should point out that what I have said here 
was taken from a speech I made in 1575. We were overdue for 
reform then, it is e^en more important nov,-. 

Senator Moynihan's bill, s 1511, offers real reform 
It emphasizes education, training, and jobs as well as 
necessary support services, like child care. it is a good 

^t^i f^'^uM'^''^ """^^ ^ suggestions that I think will make 
It even better. 

S 15n-places more importance on education than ha«5 
been the case in the past. Education has got to be a 
fur^damental part of welfare reform - of getting welfare 

ret^rn^o"«;^>.^?^•?''^^ ^ ^^^^ requires that weltare parents 
return to school if they are 22-years-old or younger and have 
not earned a high school diploma. I would iiL to see this 
requirement extended to individuals beyond age 22 The 
opportunities are so much greater for someone who'has 
graduated from high school or who has earned its equivalent 
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This ought to be the first step to;.ard rr.oving fror. welfare 
into err.pl Oi-rien t . 

S 1511 does allow a lirited nurriDer of demonstration 
projects under Title VI. I would liv.e to see that nurJaer 
increased at both the state and local level. Much of today's 
innovation is developed at the state and local level. 

In Korth Carolina vse have corruxunit :es eager to 
participate in welfare reforr - conrur.it les eager to ra} our 
welfare cyst em work as it should, to get welfare parents into 
the work force. And nuch of the interest involves child 
care. 

In 1982 the Charlotte, North Carol '.na business 
community forced a partnership with r^ecklerburg County to 
provide child care for the children of welfare mothers who 
wanted to work. $600,000 was raised, $300,000 frc^ the 
county and $300, 000 fror. the private sector, to becin a day 
care recycling progran-, that v;ould allow welfare ir.others the 
opportunity to work. This approach would allow the /.-elfare 
nother to recycle into child care services a portion of her 
welfare benefit which she would no longer receive if she were 
employed. The jobs were available, welfare mothers were eager 
to fill them, and employers were eager to hire ther;. For 
most of these wonen with small children, only access to child 
care has stood in the way. Because the Department of Health 
and Human Services has been rtluctant to grant I5ecklenburg 
County a waiver to divert a portion of the basic AFDC benefit 
into child care when a welfare rcther accepts employment, 
that community is still without its recycling program. The 
$600,000 start-up money is drawing interest m the bank. 

In Guilford County, North Carolina, there is interest 
in creating a quality child cure program sii.<ilar to Head 
Star*-. We know Head Start works, ve know that graduates of 
the Head Start program are less likely to drop out of 
scnool and more likely to graduate from high school and even 
continue beyond high school. Ke know that Head Start 
graduates are more likely to become employed and less likely 
to end -up on public assistance. v;e know this and have for a 
long tirie, yet the Head Start program serves less than 2C 
percent of those eligible. There is interest m Guilford 
County to do sorrie thing about this. 

I think state and local demonstration projects are very 
important in shaping the future of our welfare' system., and I 
hope this bill, coming out of this comirat -e, will reflect 
that. 

I thank you for this opportunity to testify today. I am 
proud to be a co-sponsor of S 1511, and want to assure you 
that I ar\ anxious to see w'elfare refonr. approved during this 
100th Session of Congress. I look forward to working with 
you toward this end. 



m 

TBSTIHOtfT PIKSKITKO BT 

Liad« A. Wilcox 
Director, Diviiioa of Welfare Eaplojaent 
llAiae r«partaoat of loaAO Servicei 

SVBKAIT 

The following coartnts are b#s«d on fiv« and a half years of 
operating a WIM Deaonitration in Maine and our recent experience 
with child support en.'orceaent . 

We strongly « idorse the provisions of the Family Security 
Act for (1) a wide range of training and education services, 
(2) assessaent, case aanageaent und contracting, (3)^child care 
and other support services, (4) targeting services to bore dis- 
advantaged clients, (5) transitional child care and medical 
assistance, and (6) child support enforcement. 

To be effective, however, the Act oust be strengthened in 
Che following ways: 

• Reiaburseaen of coaprehens ive assessment, participant-agency 
contracting, and case nanageideat should be increased to ninety 
percent . 

• Child care re iaburseaents should reflect what the labor market 
deaands . 

• The requirement that teen parents return to school should 

be iaposed only if states provide alternative education programs. 

• Transitroniil child care and medical assistance should not 
be limited to nine months in any three-year period. 

• The proposed funding level should be increased for st«r#»ji 
that do not have strong, state-funded work programs.. 

Chairman Bentsen, members of the Senate Finance Committee, 
ay name is Linda Wilcox. 1 am irector of the Divisio-. of Welfare 
Employment in tha Maine Department of Human Services. We have 
been running a WIN Demonstration for AFDC recipients in Maine since 
1982. In many significant respects our Welfare Employment, Educa- 
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txon and Txainmg or WEET program closely rescfoblcs the Famtly 
Security Act's JOBS program. 

We applaud the Comoittcc for having drafted legislation that 
substantially changes the fundamental purpose of public assistance 
froa providing limited mcone maintenance to providing comprehensive 
support for achieving family independence. 

From our experience,, we strongl/ endorse the following provisions 
in the bill: 

• The wide range of education and training services; 

• The support for assessment,^ contracting and case oanageoent, 

• The funding for child care and other support services, 

• The targeting of these services to our most disadvantaged clients; 

• The continuation of child care and medical assistance after 
employment begins; 

• Policies for automatic income withholding and paternity 
eatabl ishmcnt , 



A ninety percent rate has been established for the operation 
and administration of the JOBS program with the exception cf the 
following activities: initial participant assessments, case 
management services and developing and administering agency-participant 
contracts. These activities arc to be reimbursed at a rate of 
fifty percent. 

We fully understand the reason for encouraging states to 
invest m substantive education, training and job search activi- 
ties xn an effort to help participants break the cycle of poverty 
and dependency. However, the five and a half years we have spent 
provxdxng professional, individualized case management services 
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to Maine's AFDC recipients has convinced us that this is the no s t 
crucial service we have to offer. 

The availability of education and training programs and the 
provision of financial support for child c»re and transportation, 
while necessary, are not sufficient for many welfare recipients. 
Participant needs must be identified and matcned to existing 
programs, entry into these programs must often be negotiated, and 
rounseling must be available to deal with the personal crises 
that characterize the lives of low-income single parents. Feelings 
of victimization, fear of failure, and lack of self-confidence 
make risk-taking very difficult. The case manager provides the 
encouragement, support and confidence-building that so many welfare 
recipients need if they are to succeed in breaking out of the 
dependency cycle. 

The foundation of our WIN Demonstration is its case management 
system. Each participant is assigned an employment counselor 
who works closely with the participant through initial assessment, 
career exploration, plan development, training and job placement. 
The counselor and the participant also develop a contract clearly 
stating the responsibilities of each. This relationship provides 
service delivery co, »inuity and, most importantly, the establish- 
mer. of trust and cooperation between the participant and the 
counselor. The following example illustrates how effective and how 
essential )*ood case management is: 

April Smith was a client of the Division of Welfare Employment 
m Aroostook County. She had been on AFDC for four years after 
having been abandoned by her husband. She and her twelve year old 
son wer living in a trailer eight miles from town. She had no car. 
She had been required to work register but had received no assis- 
tance since she was initially assessed as having too many barriers. 
She was assigned a new case manager who fully recognized her 
problems but also saw her strengths. She had graduated from high 
school, was vary good in math and had worked for several months as 
a bookkeeper before her son was born. 
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Bowavtr, at her first appointment, she was despondent cod 
hesitant to even talk about the possibility of going to work. 
Neither shs nor anyone around her beiieveu she could change her 
situation. Her case manager listened to each of her reasons for 
not being able to work and then developed a plan for overcoming 
each one of them. First, she suffered from seizures and had been 
t^ld by her doctor that they were caused by her being overweight. 
Her case manager recommended she get a neurological exam to 
determine their cause. It took three appointments over three months 
before Ms. Smitn took this first step. The test confirmed her 
seizures were due to brain damage from a childhood fall and that 
they were not severe enough to keep her from working. 

Housing was the next problem to overcome. Since she heated 
her trailer with wood, she needed to be home to stoke the fire. 
Her case manager referred her to the low income energy assistance 
program where she obtained help in buying heating oil. 

The next hurdle wa parenting problems. fince Ms, Smith 
was reluctant to leave her son alone, the next three appointments 
were spent counseliig her on ways to help her son become wore 
independent « 

Finally, she was ready to start talking about possible jobs 
and ways to prepare for them. She agreed to attend a Displaced 
Homemakers Project prevocatxon training on c onf idenc e^bui Id ing and 
career d . 'xsion-making . Transportation with another workshop 
participant was arranged for the 50 mile round trip. Ms. Smith 
missed only one day of the eight-week session. 

Her case manager arranged an on-site training position for 
Ms. Smith i« the local Job Service office as a transition back into 
the labor market. It was an ideal opportunity for her t -> learn 
about job openings. She spent three months at Job Service and then 
f'^und a bookkeeping job in a store in her hometown. She is noy 
happily working full-time and is no longer receiving AFDC. 
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This multi-step process frca initial contact to employment 
took « full nine months. Each step was preceded by the evelopment 
of a signed agreement specifying what Ms. Smith wou^d do and what 
her case manager would do to accomplish the task. 

I think It's highly unlikely that Ms. Smith would have left 
AFDC before her son turred eighteen if this kind of carefully 
structured case management had not been available to her. 

Thre« out of four of the groups the Act specifically targets -- 
long-term recipients,, welfare repeaters, and teen parents who have 
dropped out of school -- are especially in need of these assessment, 
case management, and contracting services. 

We strongly recommend that Congress encourage states to provide 
these professional services by matching their costs ar the rate 
of ninety percent. 



There is universal agreement that the major barrier preventing 
mothers from working is the lack of adequate, affordable child care. 
While we are pleased to see this need addressed in the Family 
Security Act, the $160 a monti- limit on the federal government's 
contribution does not approach the going market rate for child care. 

In Maine today full-time care costs an average of $286 a month. 
In Portland, the going rate is as high as $355. We urge the 
Committee to consider increasing the child care reimbursement to a 
more realistic level. It is unlikely that many women with children 
between three and six will be able to benefit from JOBS sarvices if 
states cannot pay what the child care market demands. 



Wc understand the rationale behind recuiring high school 
dropouts to return to school since this population is at risk of 
long-term welfare dependency. We firmly believe that a basic 
education is a pre -requi si t e to economic independence. However, 
requiring teen parents to return to conventional classrooa is likely 



to ba counterproductive because frequently they have not functioned 
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well in this setting and have very negative attitudes toward school 
and academic learning. Contrary to popular belief^ half of Maine's 
teen oothers drop out of school before becoming pregnant. Nationally, 
sixty percent of females leave school for academic and personal 
reasons not associated with pregnancy or marriage. Yet few schools 
in Maine ere equipped to provide alternative education to teen 
parents. Of the 179 school systems in Maine, only 25 operate 
alternative education programs. 

He recommend that the Act include language requiring states 
to provide alternative education programs d igned specifically 
foi high-risk femal'; students and teen mothers, if they are to be 
required to return to school. 

Further, the requirement that teen parents live at home in 
order to receive public assistance should be carefully considered. 
A destructive relationship often exis*^s between minor parents a.id 
their own parents. If this provision is retained, the state should 
be assigned the responsibility for assuring that the parents' home 
IS a safe env2 ronuent . The teen parent should not have the burden 
of proving that it is destructive. 



He believe that one of the most crucial elements of this 
legislation is the nine-month extention of financial support for 
child care and health care when a JOBS participant goes to work. 
A follow-up survey of HEET participants who got jobs found that 
one-third of thetr. were no longei working. The major reasons cited 
were problems with child care, ill health, lay offs, and insufficient 
inc ome . 

The average wage earned by HEET participants entering the labor 
market is $A . 52 an hour. Only forty percent of the full-time jobs 
have health benefits. Because of the complexities of welfare 
system regulations, HEET participants may end up with 'ess income 
when they go to work than if they were to st.iy on welfare. The 
strongest work disincentives exist for recipients who get jobs just 
above the minimum wage. They earn just enough to make hem in- 
eligible for AFDC and Medicaid but may not make enough to cover the 
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costs of going to work and caring for their families. Providing 
child care and oedical assistance for up to nine months after 
participants begin work could greatly increase the chances of 
their making a successful transition from welfare. Providing this 
support for up to one year would further increase their chances. 

We also encourage not limiting this support to a total of nine 
months in any three-year pe.iod. From our experience, a significant 
proportion of welfare mothers will fail their first work attempt. 
He should encourage then to build on what they have learned and try 
again. One important way of doing this is to provide a reasonable 
period of transitional sup,.ort. 

X CHILD SUPPORT EIFOKCEHEST 

We strongly endorse the principle embodied in this legislation 
that absent fathers be held responsible for supporting their children. 
For far too long the burden and stigma of single parenting has fellen 
on the mother. The provisions for automatic income withholding 
and paternity establishment build on existing national standards to 
insure that all absent parents are treated consistently and equi- 
tably across tht country. 

This provision will greatly assist agencies to enforce their child 
support orders both across and within individual state jurisdictions. 
However, because it is not unusual for a state agency to have no 
information about where an absent parent works, much less how much 
he makes, we recommend further that parties to a court, or adminis- 
trative action establishing a support order provide the following 
information. social security numbers, dates of birth, names and 
addresses of employers, income, assets, etc. This information 
must be available for states to implement the two-year review of 
support awards required by the Act. 

rniiiHG 

Hhile we recognize and appreciate the fiscal constraints under 
Which Congress is currently operating, we also know that the funds 
proposed to implement the Act are insufficient, particularly for 
states that have not established strong, state-funded work programs. 
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Both Massachusetts and California have faced up to the costs of 
inplenentmg comprehensive welfare reform. California expects to 
spend $335 million annually on its work program,, GAIN; ncarl, two 
and a half tines the $1A0 million being proposed for the first 
tier of , JOBS program funding nationwide . The Massachusetts ET 
budget totals nearly $90 million this year. 

Welfare-to-work programs arc cost-effective but tho potential 
benefits to the families currently living in poverty and to the 
public at large will not be realized m many states until thQ 
federal government assumes its full share of the responsibility for 
funding, as well as designing, comprehensive solutions to the 
complex problem of dependency. 
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Communications 



STATEMENT BY SENATOR ADAMS ON S. 1511 



Mr. Chairman, I am unfortunately unable to attend these hearings, 
but I Jo want to express my support for the efforts of Senator 
Moynlhan on this legislation, an J ray airalratlon for the 
leadership ha has shown on this issue for so raany years. He 
unierstooJ the probleras with our welfare systera long before those 
probleras were appreciated by the country as a whole, an>2 he spoke 
up about what he saw. Ever since, he has been in the fo/efront 
on this Issue, anJ has now brought before the Senate anJ the 
country a proposal for reforra. I ara prouJ to joln hlra In this 
effort as a co-sponsor of your bill. 

We now have in this nation vast experience with attempts by the 
feieral governraent to directly address the needs of our follow 
citizens living In poverty. We have encountered difficulties In 
defining proper roles in this efforts for federal, f,cate, and 
local governraents. We have encountered enorraous difficulty in 
walking the tightrope between assistance that helps people help 
themselves, and assistance that encourages dependency. We have 
watched almost iurabfounded the enorraous unintended results of 
federal Intervention on people's lives, thel" decisions about how 
to live as farallles, and the social fabric of their coraraunltles. 

These difficulties and discoveries have been at tlraes so 
overwhelming that there is a tendency to consider this overall 
effort a failure. I vehemently disagree. Without the assistance 
provided by the existing AFDC systera» countless poor people, 
primarily women and young children, would be living In conditions 
much more severe than those existing now. 

I am proud of the commlttnent tMs country has made towards 
helping Its poor. I thl'ik that in terras of ensuring that raany 
poor have the very basics of huraan survival that our efforts have 
been successful. The challenge before us now can not be raet by 
turning our backs on this coraralttraent. Instead, It raust be raet 
by reafflrralng our resolve, exaralnlng the history of our efforts 
so far, and designing ways to do a better job. 

I believe that the bill introduced by Senator Moynlhan raeets this 
challenge head-on. This bill recognizes that federal assistance 
has too often encouraged dependence by requiring states to 
enhance efforts to provide education. Job-training, and Job 
placeraent services to welfare recipients. It recognizes that 
federal assistance has too often encouraged farallles to break up 
by changing raany of these policies, and setting up greatly 
enhanced child-support enforceraent. It recognizes that the 
successful transition to Independence requires not Just cash 
assistance, but access to a broad range of support services by 
teraporarlly extending child-care and raedlcal benefits once a 
family gets off of welfare. 
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I woulJ also again like to express ray pleasure that this bill 
authorizes a Jeraonstratlon project for Washington state to run 
Its Innovative Parally Independence Program as a substitute fcr 
the PeJleral welfare system. The Family Independence Program Is a 
creative, compassionate attempt to better the lives oC people, 
especially children, living in poverty. 

One of the strong features of Washington state's plan Is that It 
ensures that welfare recipients will continue lo receive at least 
the same amount of benefits that they have in the past, and that 
all legal rights they currently have In respect to those benefits 
remain protected. Pears have been expressed that Increased state 
Involvement In raanaglng welfare prograras will result In neglect 
and reduced services. I believe that this Washington state plan 
puts those fears to rest, and should serve as a raodel of 
responsible state welfare manageraent. 

I am proud that Washington State has played a leadership role In 
this Issue of welfare reform; and I ara pleased that 
Senator Moynlhan has Included a deraonstratlon program authorizing 
the slate to Implement this exciting new prograra In his bill. 

Plnallyj I look forward to a chance to study the coraraents of the 
distinguished witnesses that will appear before this panel, and 
hope they will give us guidance as to how this legislation can be 
made even better. I ara particularly Interested In suggestions 
that will ensure that this new bill Is "user- friendly " , and 
accomplish Its worthy goals. 

Thank you. 
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SUMMARY OF TESTIMONY BY GOVERNOR HENRY BELLMON, 
OKLAHOMA, AT SEN ATE FINANCE COMMITTEE HEARING ON WELFARE 
REFORM LEGISLATION, OCTOBER 14, l9Wl 

In prepared testimony delivered to the Senate Finance 
Committee, Governor Henry Bellmon of Oklahoma endorsed S. 
1511, the bill introduced by Senator Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, with 54 co-sponsors. Governor Bellmon stres«=*>d 
the following key features of S. 1511: 

o Substantially increased federal funding for enplovnent, 
training and education services by state and local 
governments for recipients of pubiic assistance. 

Governor Bellmon said these services enable recipients 
of public assistance to become self supporting and 
to contribute to the nation's output of goods and 
services, rather than dependent on public assistance. 
Governor Bellmon stated that passage of S. 1511 would 
reverse the trend in recent years of reducing federal 
funding for employment and training services for public 
assistance recipients. 

o Mandatory coverage by all states of two-parent house- 
holds in which neither parent is disabled. Governor 
Bellmon said that current federal policies, which 
permit a state option on this issue, are "anti-f amilv" . 

Governor Bellmon presented to the Committee a report on 
Oklahoma»s Employment and Training Procran for recipients of 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children. He told the 
Committee that, during the past five years, Oklahoma has 
placed more than 33,000 recipients in full-time jobs. 

Governor Bellmon said that Oklahoma's outstanding record has 
been accomplished through a combination of vigorous 30b 
search, education and training support and unpaid community 
work experience. He stated that Oklahoma is now expanding 
its tools available for transitioning public assistance 
recipients from dependency to participation m the work 
force. It is initiating both work supplementa',ion pavirents 
to private employers who hire public assistance recipients 
and mandatory work requirements tor absent parents. 

Governor Bellmon urged the Committee to persist in its 
efforts to enact meaningful welfare reform in 1987. 



TESTIMONY BY GOVERNC^ HENRY BELLMON, OKLAHOMA, 
AT tVELFffiE REFORM HEARING 
SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, U.S. SENATE 

October 14, 1987 



I appreciate the Committee's allowing me a few minutes to 
tes*-ify on a subject that has been a long-standing concern 
of mine. Hopefully, this Committee and the Congress as a 
whole will succeed this yeai in bringing about some funda- 
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mental improvements in our nation's efforts to help low- 
income families and their children. 

For a long tine I have been convinced Oklahoma can make an 
important contribution to the national debate on welfare 
policy. When I was Governor in the 1960's, Oklahoma had a 
very successful work experience program under Title V of the 
Social Security Act. Unfortunately, that program was 
terminated when the Work incentive (WIN) legislation of 1967 
was implemented. 

Subsequently, under the WIN demonstration authority enacted 
in 1981, Oklahoma has operated a very successful 30b place- 
ment and Community Work Experience Program for AFDC recipi- 
ents. During the last five years, these efforts have 
resulted in the placing of more than 33,000 AFDC recipients 
in productive jobs. We have succeeded in holding Oklahoma's 
AFDC caseload to less than 3 percent of the state's popula- 
tion, even though the state has undergone a deep and 
prolonged recession, with unemployment rates running well 
above the national averages. 

For the nation as a whole, Mr. Chairman, roughly 4 1/2 
percent of the population is on AFDC. So Oklahoma is doing 
substantially better than the average state m holding down 
its AFDC caseload, despite having a very soft economy and 
^ despite having more adequate AFDC benefits than most of our 
neighboring states. 

A summary of the key elements m our employment and training 
programs for AFDC recipients is appended to this statement. 
Oklahoma is proud of our successful program and I believe it 
can be emulated in most states. 
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In 1978, then Minority Leader Howard Baker and I helped form 
a coalition of Republican and Democratic Senators who 
introduced a welfare reform bill, which become known as the 
Baker-Bellmon Bill. It was presented as an alternative to 
the "Better Jobs and Income Program" proposed by the Carter 
Administration. Our proposal at that time dealt with the 
same fundamental issues that the bill before you today 
addresses. 

The nation needs reform m its public welfare programs. 
More adequate benefits are needed in many states. Two- 
parent households should not be automatically ineligible for 
benefits anywhere in the country. That is an anti-family 
policy. I»m sorry tc say that Oklahoma is one of the 24 
states that do not now offer two-parent coverage. I recom- 
mended in my first legislative message this year that we add 
two-parent coverage. Legislators felt that the financial 
situation of the state this past spring did not permit that 
to be done. I intend to press vigorously for approval in 
1988. 

The choice on whether to cover two-parent families, however, 
should not be a state decision. Given the Federal govern- 



ment's substantial funding of AFDC and food otamp benefits, 
it should become a condition of Federal assistance that all 
states cover two-parent households within a reasonable time. 
I am happy that s. 1511 would do that and I urge you to keep 
that provision in the bill. 

Our 1978 Baker-Bellmon bill also provided for a federally- 
established minimum benefit level and for gradual movement 
to that minimum by the states which were below that level. 
This is another of the fundamental issues in welfare reform. 
I am sorry that both Houses apparently have agreed that it 
is not possible to make substantial progress this year on 
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that issue. Until some action is taken on that front, 
states will have unacceptable variations in benefits with 
some states offering totally inadequate benefits. 

Adequate coverage and benefits should be provided by our 
welfare system for those families meriting assistance. 
Coverage of two-parent households and establishment of a 
minimum benefit are the two most critical missing elements 
in providing an adequate benefit system. 

Even more vital, however, is our effort to keep dependency 
on welfare to tht minimum level essential for proter^tion of 
the health and well-being of children. The most challeng- 
ing, and I think the most hopeful, aspect of the welfare 
reform issue is the matter of preventing and shortening 
dependency. As I said before, this xs being done in 
Oklahoma for thousands of people each year through our 
aggressive and effective Work and Training Pro<^rams. other 
states have also been successful in such efforts, and in 
some cases have gone beyond us in developing imaginative 
work and training programs for welfare recipie.its. Congress 
and the Reagan Administration unfortunately have been moving 
the other way, cutting back funding for the Work Incentive 
Program in recent years, fcr example. 

In our 1978 Baker-Bellmon Bill we proposed to convert much 
of tr»e CETA Program as it existed at that time into a 
program to benefit AFDC recipients. Later that year, I 
succeeded in getting amendments adopted to the CETA Legis- 
lation to improve the targeting on AFDC ^recipients . Further 
targeting amendments have been adopted since then. 

Unfortunately, the JTPA Program, the successor to CE'aA, in 
most states, is still not an effective resource for 
substantial numbers of AFDC recipients. 
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It is a fact of life that if states are to do a good job on 
behalf of AFDC recipients most of them are going to have to 
do that through their welfare agencies, using the staff who 
know the recipients best, putting employment needs on the 
same level as health needs, cash needs and other service 
needs . 

I am gratified that the Moynihan Bill (S. 1511) will make a 
major increase in the Federal government's investment in 
work and training for AFDC recipients. It is vital that 
states be encouraged and assisted to go beyond their present 
efforts in this regard. Many demographers are predicting a 
severe labor shortage within the next 10 years. Certainly, 
most of the 3 million adults on AFDC can be made productive, 
contributing citizens rather than persons dependent for 
welfare benefits for the long term. Most of the 8 million 
children in AFDC families can become self supportive citi- 
zens. The provisions of S. 1511 will help to accomplish 
this. 

Mr. Chairman, the Finance Committee has a golden opportunity 
to make substantial progress on one of our nation's most 
difficult public policy problems. I urge you to persist in 
this important undertaking and to produce a welfare reform 
bill this year. As one Republican Governor, I will do all I 
can to encourage President Reagan to sign such a bill. 

OKLAHOMA'S EXPERIENCE WITH EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING SERVICES 
FOR AFDC RECIPIENTS (1982-1987) 

Oklahoma was one of the first states to obtain waivers 
under the 1981 amendments to the Work Incentive Program. Our 
program includes several elements: 

- Administration by the Department of Human Services with 

cooperative agreements making available JTPA, Employment 
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Service and Vocational-Technical Education resources. We 
have made the training and e'»ployment needs of AFDC 
recipients a key part of every case worker's job. We also 
use employment and training specialists to open doors with 
employers, keep the rest of our staff on track and conduct 
job search orientations. 

An "age-of-child" waiver, under which participation in 
training, job search and cctual work is mandatory regard- 
less of the age of the child. 

A heavy emphasis on directed job search, but also consi- 
derable "coaching" and other help with employer contacts. 
Day care must be available before we require work or 
training. Oklahoma has continued to operate day care as 
an entitlement program, with no fixed ceiling on enroll- 
ments or expenditures. 

A community work experience option, under whic.i we typi- 
cally have something like three (3) percent of the adults 
in our caseload enrolled at any given time. Our CWEP 
placements are limited to three (3) months, with the 
possibility of extending for up to an additional three (3) 
months . 

During any quarter, 15 percent of our registrants are in 
educational programs. 

We are now beginning to implement the work supplementation 
program so that we can direct AFDC dollars to subsidies 
with privace employers, ts-cusing on recipients who have 
been on the rolls two (2) years or more. 
Our results have been dramatic: 

In five and one-half (5 1/2) years, we have placed 33,500 
AFDC recipients into full-time unsubsidized jobs lasting 
for 30 days or longer. Computed at the minimum wage 
level, these former recipients would have monthly earnings 
of nearly $20 million. We know their actual earnings 
today are far greater than that. 
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. Our data indicates that 3/4 of these persons have not 
returned to the AFDC rolls. 

. We apply sanctions to less than 150 registants per year. 

. We have kept our AFDC caseload to less than 3% of Okla- 
homa's population, compared to a National average of over 
4.5%, despite a very depressed economy in the past five 
(5) years. 

. We have done our best work with mothers o^: young children: 
two-thirds of our placements are of mothers with children 
under six (6). 40% of them involve mothers with children 
under three (3) . 

. 40% of our CWEP trainees go into permanent ^obs, most of 
them with the public and non-profit agencies with which 
they are placed for training. 

Oklahoma is now ready to innovate in another dimension of 
work and training which S. 1511 would open. That is employment 
and training for absent parents who can't pay child support 
because they are unemployed. This along with two-parent AFDC 
benefits could, we believe, become a major tool in our efforts 
to encourage family formation and fuli.illment of parental 
obligations. 
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COALITION ON HUMAN NEEDS 
BLOCK GRANT MONITORING PROJECT 
OVERVIEW OP FINDINGS 



The pronxse of blocK tjranth wah ates, being "closer 

to the people." would oe nore responsive to tneir needs tnan Lhe 
federal cjovernnent. hven in the face of oudqet '-utb., nany 
eNpected that states wou.a take .^dvancatie of t>iocK >:rant 
fiexibiiity and do a oectCT job in proviuinc; for a vvhoh.* range 
of hunan needs. Three years of non icormg four ;>i'jck grants in 
eleven states under a Foru roundalion grant ,^avu snown that the 
pronxse has gone largeiv unfulf li l^^d. 

The stud\ exanineu Lnu extent to vviiicii two basic policy 
goals were achieved: first., ^ he d#?gree Co wnic.i scarce* resources 
were targeted on persons and pJaces of greatest need; and., second, 
the extent to which states and local governnents could r)e held 
accountable for the exuendiLure of federai blocK grant funds by 
involving the public in de<. is xon-naking and by aocunenting 
pert o ma nee. 



In brief., the conclusions were -- 



Many needs of the poor and other d isauvantaged groups 
were iqnored and otners given reiativelv low priority 
as stalf-s Lende<i to spread dollars and services tniniy 
across geograpnic areas and population groups. 

Service ni.\ witnin blocK grarts often oid not address 
inr^ most pressing needs of low incone populations. 

Ir:creasin».u\ . for-profit businesses are used as doii-very 
agents (pr manly in ;od training ana ♦.■cononic devei- 
opn«;nt) uuiie snail, non-profit service providers. 
More a<:cf>ssi:>ie to ninority and other at-risk groups, 
are less .i.^m.* l<> conpete for olocK grvin-, contracts. 

?uoiic institutions, i^onpared to connunity-based 

cti lern.iL i\ frs r nave oeen protected fron funding cut -oai ks 

whenever t>«->ssiDle. 

Iraendf.'o -^enfi ; c i.a r i es of nrou'ans -- of^cn Lne p«'opi».» 
v*no OL-st .-cnou v*hat is needed -- .ire .iar<:.v fver repr*;- 
sented on stote level advisorv aodies. ^.^-^n ikiohm 
[jublic oifiLialss and professionals on >ucn t»0(jr<2s, 
\vonen and ninorities are often under- reo:>.'s«'nLHd 
Lonpareu to t.u;ir presence .n tin; gf-nerai t.opui.it ion . 

States rare:' .:o oevonc ':.ne le'-.fi'ai law lo <-o1 loct per- 
fornance data. -'Vainare pro'uaiis or sucjqcst muro^e- 
nents. Orj-sjte f-onpiiance .ev;ews ire often irro<Jular. 
infrequent ana ineffect iv-" . 

Aitnough nuch of this rejor^ is oriticai ^f clock grants. 
snouui not be internreteu ro nean tnat cnanaes cannot be nade to 
correct Gxsparities and increase accountaoi i i t v . Indeed, sone 
states ria' - oeen innov..M\f .^nu oou<^ >evono tne'; letter of tne 
law to account for the use LVr.eraa funds. ^1ost of then havr. 
im.lertented the consoi.uac-u prograns resr^on^. i oi v . But. bv and 
large,, the nonitoring :5ro 'ect uncovered little evidence of " 
creativity or superior r>anauenenL practices. 
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Inagindtivi9 fedei'd* ^ *^a<:ersr.ip could also help accomplish 
these goals v.^LnouL crcdLitiM neaninoiess. burdenbone reauiationb 
and paperwork. If tne fmcinys show anything, it is tnat nany 
states will notr, on tnei; oun, initiate efforts to neet the 
nationally reco^jinized and weii cocunented needs of croups suL:h 
as children at risk, the i.^irdest-Lo-serve youth and adults, 
parents needing child care ana lower incone persons »n neea cf low 
mcone hou3>ng. 

Methodology 

The Coalition selected four clocx cjrants out of tne -^.ine 
created or nodifieO m 1"»&1 i.n order to test the biof,-^ qraat 
concept. Two of chon», educaticr and *iociai services, of for a 
nicin dearee of discretion to states. e Dob training procU'an 
was the nose prescriptive,, and connunity deveiopnen'; feil m 
between . 

Sif-vei states,, inciudAnij three of the largest j Lne nation,, 
were srjie' ^ ed to represent v.irious regional differences. states 
wer'i also &eiectec. ased on the following criteria: 

:\ lOM 1 eve 1 uL poverty 

large ninoricy and high- risk ijoj^u .ul 

presf^nc^ o.' state -coa 1 it ions ,\tui kjc.i. 
conrninit\ group? actively interes- 'dm oi<jcK 
yr.»nc-r^*i »te<i issues,, and 

■jeou ra nr. c; i s c r i but i on . 

.■o\t*rL\ inaif'ator*N ^^ere uc»i'^nted vei \ -\f^o\iM\ .j^rause of 
c "f.* Coai -Lion's -^ppnasis on noni coring tne '\Lfjn!- :o \^nicn iow 
incone not.«ula t ion j Ijenefit fron .viuuit yrants. ■>tri'.»' ninorities 
disproportionately o'jcuuv ':he rar,Ks of J-He '<jot, .'••ir 
. on<:enL!'at ions witn'n sr iL<»s uere neavi.\ ueK.a.'-o .is well. 
bei'M;tion was also nasea on an attonpt ::o t ^^r^scnt varvin^'. 
types of governance (e.g. sL^ -ng executive* strong legislature), 
state biuuj^ grant iegisiatiun ana adnmi sL ra r i v.* structures fc* 
inriienenting blor.-^ grants. :'ne jiograpnic distribution of 
states in the study unitted re:jresentation of states ^n the 
Pacific Morthwest be<?ause of an inability to identify groups 
with vital organi^^at lunai i..Lercsts in the jiock grant-related 
issues enphasiZed m this study. T^iis was an mportant selection 
criteri<^a sine*.' r ne urojuct was designed to provide reseaarch 
data to connunicv organizations i."^o could use it. The si^es 
selected represent a uroaa c ross-se*. t ion uf economic conditions 
and special populations wi'^h suuiicantial unmet needs. 

Data col lef;r. ion ins t runent s were des vgnea for each bl ock 
grant which orooea for .nf ormat ion in eacn of f ive issue a reas 
of interest to chu" Joajiition. Tney are: targeting, service niN. 
service delivery agents, progran perfornance and accountabii iL\ . 
Questions were a<'>sicmea to explore (1) the :;xtenc to which progran 
benef 1 ts reacneu cnoso for wAon they were intendec ; ( 2 ) r he 
appropriateness of irMi services cind opportunities provided for 
beneficiaries; i3) cne degree of involvement non-profit private 
service prov j ders i.n inplenent ing programs ; ( 4 ) rrogr an 
perfornance and the degree to whicn it is evaluated; and (5) the 
extent to whicn Lne programs ^re accountable to the public. 

Inforn.ition collected on the instruments ^jame from state 
docunents. uti-site interviews with state offic.als and follow-up 
telerjisone interviews. once state mfornation was collected,, key 
indicators fur each block grant were used to as >ess perf<jrmance. 
Two issue areas did not easily lend themselves to such an * 
assess.ttent becausr, ' '^ey related more to local level ^unctions 
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than tu state functions. These uere service nix and servi<:e 
deiiv»'r» .uiei t s . \ t;iird ii>sue n.-ea. proyian t><,'r£orndnc^i . Wds 
also oifficuit lo iSbO'^s due no me aosencff oi uniforn j'er- 
Tornan;*' u.tia . ij . f Lhe IjIo^ k qrdnL« sluaied cscfui •■':<^ ^'T'^N 
progra.u 

Wnere sLa; -s ''(jnoiiet? \%iln statULor\ -jrovisions Lor 
tarqetifK',. '.JL'rj'onciMi c in<i rtCCounLabi 1 1 1 y . .out ajuu r>or;urn: ,«f\<^"<i 
wnat was le'4t:I\ .eqiii rt»o, . :je rf ornance was oonsnier^ru nf/.-.f. 
l\here sCilrb incr?is»c't: *ar\f:rin<; oojectives., escef^ar-a t)t.Ti\u'nance 
stanuaros o" i^rov i-i r*.* oiCecttve accountar>i : 1 1 • " 'H -^.h: : <3f;s 

r.;||an .•oc:uir«'U .u , ^ . • . .-(^rfornance was cuns i <:f»t fo .kjow* 

dverage. v.iere ' u.is i laLiure to net:; statu: ;r ..*ri^-ct:i«j 

Of) ^oct i\es . ''eri" ii .n. .jr»caids u;' insure fiinir.a. j.'oij: jn 
accountability, -s.j^e ••err<.'in.i;ii'f» w.ts cons^uerf«: ^..-'.'.onr. 

To M«J s:e\ont -^i.ur- tc^i -sr.itistics aiiu f'\.ir'A;i.' • iii:mc! 
oM t-orinuni: les iv; --ooi,., u.^m^ ,ocai ;urisc;c: lo-,^ ;w.-r.- 
o\f>.or«'d for ,M':-:.>-r'.ir:< - . ,,r' four .jio.-.-. .ji\»nfs. Tor 

were r.irai ,tn«i ■ r-i w^r-^ .ir.o.in sir^-s. «)f J: :ase ^iij^Ucs 

u«'re a».-\».'i.>ufc;a t i.n .ii ;o;i-, , ..-.icn if>\'Oivin" .'U.' .f l.-k' .'our 
'ii<-"'K «jrants. T'w .^suc arr.i^, -\anined m fie .vise ntuci-s wei 
s>niiar to tho^e r- ^.^n: "e<:i loc ".he ^Lare vrnT ..-s. lowever. 
AniorrirtLion on . iu> -.f^:-> iu\ mhc s**: . icr,' -jrcjv luf* s '^<'>r f^^ruqrans 
*ooK on tjreviirir Si. jni^'^«:.t:x'e in t.iis .ocai ; \ani.-i<i t lun service 
*:i.'i.\erv -i^-stcTis. ..ulvI^ connuniLv ^jiOu^-js anc r :-o«ji'<in 
oeneivc lanes n<-.-je*: 3 uienr.ifv srre.vjt.-.s anc weaknesses .n Lhe 
ijjock Mrants ,ts ^ ie\ ifCfC^.t^d tnenseivrs anu '.neir < onnun j J. : es . 

T'ae o tae relatively scant data reauired in tae adnin istra- 
r.iori of . ,ncK ^. Tints, as ueii as the lacK of unif «jrnj ty f:'on 
'»ta_^* lo state ina locaiitv to ic-cality, nucn ol one iniorna"io.n 
coii-ctvii <u:,t . ^c.it i'. e . In^iervievvs were i.oncucted witn biat^ 

anQ ^ca. ;>ro9ran officials, service oroviuers ano represen- 
-ati.^.'s of t-onnunif <j roups. State ano .ocai ;jians. ro^jorts. 
:j'„cc.'-is. -iT.utfs Mui orner written lateriais \%I?re ^oiiecteo over 
trie ."Tree-' t*ar rjeriofi. 

:t was an: 1- i->,*c fnat very aiffvrent issues \%oui<i ne .-^i.^^*- 
Iron ' ne lucaiitv ',o ..notJier even u.iere t.^.e s.ine biock aranr 
oeinq stu<.ied. ?o ciI:ow each case st..<:v to i..iioni m *t;s <jwn 
wa\ •ad to uerr.it t special concerns oi low incune uerso.ns .n 
a yiven connunity to surface., the t;aca was collecteu In .i w.- 
wh/e:i ai.owt;<: .»n t.'\ot una t \Qn of t ne 'tev issue .jr<vcis within t ,v* 
context o\ tne siniu..i,- o4:atiOns wnere tnese orccjrars weie 
be::)-: •t>ier,i;ri tea . 

:re<;ause uhe nonitormg toox .Juice over a t;«rer^-\ear -jerioc. 
» ne rifornat on - ontai.-'e i : ri tiis overview :eiv.i<;s 'o <n f f r^-it ' 
prorjran vears. Mthoi-.Tft mcivicuai state and local .-et-x^r; - 
f:esi<inate st'^^'cilif . ec, s r^o ,iLtfnpt was pade to co so nei/'. 

Vne rionitorxii'; ■ lound Lh.-it. witn sever. 'Xf md'. . .jns . 

stices did Rot taroet j^iock (;rvi; f^.iuis .^r. oou.at .-^n .;:(m.-js .inc 
':^ot,rapn^c are.is ui ijrealest need. Psfv wouid -mw^ .-oti to 
acconplish this., <:e^Hndina on tne b iock' 'jrant , Inr'^u^j i su-^-state 
a, i nation :orni.i.s. f;. iruuil j r^v i:cil<:riA arid-or -'o.^^-ies orior- 
i: i^iufj •:ertain :ar<:e': qrouos jr servu-r-s. 

.ie Chapter II Education Block Grant (uvi-s ^ ...^..i <^f 

discretion m - -e ;is'. n-jarior. "f :'in<is. Oonqr 'ss >;:\iir.><: on»v 
t:iai every scnooi .;:^triCl receiv son^ : .onev anc .i.j: :un»',s be' 
.naue avai iat^l^ -o r^on-nu:jlic scr.oo.s. Vms m ;',s.^ ' • f«n«:s co 
-»:.rread th« sntM : »nounL of nonr-v ji .i<. :ji()ck qr. nr wr^ ..unlv 
i«TOSS tne en-s-ire countrv. Ui.-. e j-yjn m;.'.ooj -i- -i is a-ii, 
i"C'?iVMc •■•*se«;rr;<Mf, ion ';i\.u' ^ /.;for<' nf .jxoc'^ -.int w.*s 
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cost" iac*>.ors i>i;c ^ . -s .::l.n^r .1* ♦ 'o\'.*rt\ or 1 

sn^rf .(\ uf bc . : n t m f: is .lui irn.^ luisds*, statt:s ,>v 

ana .jr-^e .>uv T**nvis*> o'l s*j*»cia, 'leucs. 'lost of 

lit.' sc.jo<ii viisir*.' . ^t. v.^. Lor f^Vvirro^e ros' sr^a»^s r:ca 



Dt 'i) 'I '0 

KY ^ ; . % ♦ 



ne^»a^. '.n » '*uu . r','Pt?';t: a**, . ■'.'f 1 'C.^ra 1 nor* ir 

on*'*:?'!* / jr Chapter II m »oor sfroois uit'^.in ..s:r_.: . 

\o 'i-ir-^nai r si a:: *:rw.c:^- f.ai- 1 ^'ern^ts an •^\arur.vi i. - 1 



t • a >^ ^'•^ < 
.* I *i: ,i t. loll 5 



*. .1.'* ^' ">i L<^:\ . 

<:i'.tra."»i „n .*o i . '')er, " » 
* ■ > 'i 1*' » , , , u^n I Si .ti: 1 »! s t 

I - . . :u:'*r 'Uii'wf a ^ - . ' ' . 
I > . *> * ; .tin. n'.t 

. > M<" I 1 1 s 1 1 ^ > or: CI ^ < 
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In Job Trainin9 Partnership Act. -.he noni t;.^rin« proiect 

uff:rneu un,4t mny ndtionai sLucAeb .»avfj ronciuaeij L.idt -service 
deixvery aaencs vSDAs) are "crecnm :. " sorsmn ^hose v%no o^n oe 
•ti^iC id in ^obs nost quirKlv at the luues'- > u^t. jfutiu&e .'unc inq 
ot J7PA 'laKes it oossibie to serve only .i«>ia ; uj-ffa of r..ie 
♦*iiqioi« uxsaovant.iciorl pooulation anu i>t*c.»ua« <:onL £ .k. vors ore 
remoursed oniy after siiccessful piacenenLs, chr-T^ is a Mi,,-:-,'i 
Auc-fif ivt^ 'o servH t nosr ;;ob-reauv. 

The siai,4re rficiares chat 40 perrre*'*: JTPA Tune's -^n ^pon" 
'jn -Jiith. Most of ztw 11 states »ie» or t aiu* wxthm : iJ -/fi r. enc ac*? 

-v r.e target* The law a: so ret:uires r.hat At DC ana 

st-:.0'-M r?^'> ou'tb i^L* served "r/nuitui-'lv" in relation r.o '^..neir 
•rf'Hf^nc^* .r. i.;e emuDie aisacivantanea poouiation. T'^e nn r. « 
jj ".-I .*uunu cnat &• iv<is ire faiimu far snort of servir.-j ri-p- 
ouis, nationally na.<e up 51 rjercerit uf ' ne JTPA-e '. itn^. ? 

•^c-ju.a ' . .Mi . Inae^u. n.inv stages '%'ere unaylf !o ;ir<»\ lae ^'Si.~MC'^iS 
of wnac pt^rcentai;e of loei:* 'iiii;j:r>.e copulation are f .-op-o, . o . 

S.\ slates,^ 'jowevr.'r., "^ec <jr fxceodea Lnc tar net for ser^•.^>; 
welfare recipients, wniit: rwo of tne other f i\ e lai ot: to ,» -sO. 
ana Lnr-^e i-tid no^ make avai*»iOie t :ie data neeuea to 'iL'terni r,»; 
how we., tnib <i:'Oup uas SK'rv*"*.. There are sesera^ ' nssibie 
e\Piar»a' ions* First r inr^ t>i- stipenas are ijfrc; i . J \ 

unavail.^^ie to persons ip. :.aip»nn or rener.xa- 
I'er oxenr s ,tre :>rion9 i"ne ft;\% wrjo .lave a necins of ^I'ltor" \ 
m rne prooran. Serjo;:ulv. li j sv.ate can ^v,''.* >. -^.Tar** 
rt"' ! pK**^ t m ^; ,o[j c can ret^i'ce i'ature wt^if.^r^^ fosi^. 

■'_T'rao '._e \_x < re Xar loi^^n '' s in^i.JJ^l' ;> Qi its _ \no;ig ' "mSv.>»:' \ >' ■ ./j ; 

1**1 t .^t io n -in o. .' 2rns :ici . f!*" ...j r<_^5 r^ris 

Welfare Dropouts ** 



I'l sac . 

\ 

\ \ 



hi 



\ 



..ar*i ro ''onMai^ Decause st.ites 'iiit -i : :i i ;.e ua\ .jo\ 
".iroo— Hit . " 

State enpiovnent pronrans ^te nt^t Hiz»^<:Li\el> ^orving '.%>.>nen 
and MXfjor.ties, qroups ^.s ^ .-."Uiire i>ervices lies i i,n«ti c«j r.eio 
Lnen o\e:cjne their nore serious Darner'? .• >ioynL'n:-. In 
Ken uc*. , -lor e\dnoie,, tie "entered enrjiovrtent " i -te uhs 60 

percent for ail JTPA i^art ^f^: pants but on^\ ^6 percent for blacks 
ana j7 oe' :ent for we: fare rec ipien ; s most oi wnon are wonen. 
Sone Stat like Missouri, are una:>ie to ^roviue ij^a on '.he 
presence wrj'^ion niaorxtv 'jrouus in iiin a^sacvantdqed 

eii ;i.oie rujpul.^t :on . -jo :r is ^npossLo^e l .■ teii wietner tney 
.ire C'jiUM': f. .ose ;o servincj '.nen prupor L lonat^^i v . 

\n 'er cifiicuiry _n ser* my wonen *s '.ne ura\ a i labi i l^ y 
su:.»por -t'f ices,' '-"sr'ec la I i\ < 'i;jd care., uaic, thev nust nnve 
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tney are ro lie viDie o p.irr. icir)ate. None of tne sCaL».*s nontt 
n«ive sii;ni; icint .\ .ncr.Msed support service iiwiihibi iitv 
thouqn tour ;ave .^tt.jnpted ro node race iv ir.oiease such sup.jo 
Delaware, vn i,i<.i , :uir.\.ttiv en<icced a iioi;cy of noi_ <j|ferir.q 
supDort servicoSi, .iicnouon now tnev wiIa je consiaei>;d in « r 
cas'^s, me li.incji.-s >i.inninci Dijiective the first year uno* i 
block qranc waj to scerc less L.^an tin* iO percent ai-owe<i a 
si;;»c«oit st*r\ es «nu lorn n Lsr r^it ton . iSbVs ran s^^eK ri \% i 
tnis oao trcn tne ^t.^te.' Aontuc '.y -:>ays v/ainir.q \tr*,(', 
ioss for ». hii^ c.ir<' ibD n^'; cniia up to S. ) for u,j to "> *. 
than It co»»s for '"ai.dreT :n :rs :)rotectiVf^ : ---s sys'^-n 

( oaN <-r.i id ) . 



.1. 1 



Best case Example: Kentucy :s takin<; several sceos u 
inorov-* larqetmc. It nas mcioasea the C re'Ti.enrjy «.«£ .e'.%s 
ir'in ':u<*r"«*r-v to north. y, ;jronisin<] -ecnnit^ti ass^stan<;e o 
sDAs failing behind. In addition,, me sr.% j.as uii.-^r. o s 
lar^.er ..s' f^raie n»^.ics of no.iStjhf' i n.s r .j.tnu i i-ai:>>)t.H *'»>'-s«».is ana 
e\-''' f '"■i';.?rs r^^tru . .'xna the cjI.ectiOn a -'n ' -^^^ ^ 'arii^i er- 

istics o/ r iese 'j:-<juns. ^out'i i v«M'>«te:ic\ s\^rf*iis .a\'.- .» . so hc-»en 
mpienenr eu . 

Best Case Example: m ^'aiie, \sr.ere i-r.e Co;*n_3s :v^::or ^: 
La^i'ir -o a uona;\ jn'i - oercenc of v.ne Stiite J'',*) .'rairiip.'j Coor- 
• linaii m 'JoJ.i.Cii -s iiTialf, "roru.irib tu uonoie aicernative 
enplo\nenL "or '.\niwn n^iv** oeeii .nstituted. i The *v»ea ."or sucn 
»'jrrei,ti\e tctioa . -> -iuxie tjut in .i <.'o:if>d r a son t>f t.he a\e^.i(^^? u.nje 
at )ia(;on«.'JiC : "rT^.w^ for -'.Mn; lor 's'^.t^rx . ) 

Snail Cities Conununity Development Block Grant 

< , M . >>C ^vn states us*^c r,i»^ir i*:->':re!.. »'i 

. ;i. ' <s» . (' fff^*;... ji''*M<'nt i- lat t iie n;-i>r;rj;i \%ao i* 

n«;nef 1 ty,\ f'.ouer t- ■* "co:i(.' * (-"S LiKen"" s l li ) » ■ . t *».^ 

<'.jx*-. , \. , It '''.isr 'f »'Htif )/ 1^' 'jM'tMir !n ■•s"»»n< ' ,:r».'S 

m'.:j.:c i.ni rast rin?^..re .e'-y .or:ir»enc ^; ioi%.-*t: i^i'inef.' of 

'.ir ._*i-i:ic} :uu .»nu iot^ei,"f .r.<,<jni ';on-nh: r. r^«'jo i . tn ^^rt.'as. 

Best Cases: ;he ^ac,* . -oa^siana ^as f.'sta:ji isn^M*. 
f)i cceaures whicn xz viairis v'^sviirea *n cercen*" of 
e\' ".uitiires oeneiiri.i'i i ia nodfi^^rc^ incone ^^rouris. iLfty- 

onv percent of proqrjfi '">r.^s >':ienc oa '-'at i \cn v:::v noT; on t.he 



^tane, ras .t^-o^c- 
f nrnmi l\ r - v i r ti i ^ j » ' . < 
suo of»en crit.ci^' " ' 

t:ie oo;;ec"-i\e 



' •r'^on oeneiit t nr'r'S.Ki I'i "or 
H\n rc-c ^ . conent ^roiects wnn-n 
> no . .(.Tion s c ra o i e -en e fit 1 o . ow 
. riS'. r .or.s citea su Denefirs 
.e * i*oo I ica t ions . 



71 rjercenv ^'^-l.' i^ent" 
pi.oiiC f.icil.t .f.-s >:-o i" 
noweverr, rhe >ra'e t.'ipos-' 

per<'efit of : ne .n;:, s 
people. rhe spate's fur*- 
aropped rtv ^ -jt.-xcr-ni 



1 1. i.»s t (--Gticeci .rb stantJarc f i*op 
e " ' •'--■'i. 51 -.orr'enr ninmun f'^* ■ 

.1 ."v.s^.Ki . f ^.rtt>i i ^. ti!C ion prr)^i-( ' s 
. r ^rent ..a i. \ou.d ersuro ■ r<' i 

' '. i'>j V- ojvs or nooera^o i '^.f<jne 

•vr^-. <• -^o ^ousinc;,, ao\*fj\i'r,, ;.»%•■• 

MS"" .V'A "ears 1 sf-'e next sec**i««ri». 



Missouri iiso s»'^T,s . . 
sri'f'u ,i"ir . o, \"iu ' r V " i 
ano'v? pore "arisdictions 
ifK'.fr t "'.vierai vidi)in:'^* 
-<:uc^='t if>n OaOc'? ora'^t, • '> s ^ 
' T' ^o .i*Jti^ assisr.i*'<* 
s<;p<-* cab'-b, na^es it >jiff:c'; 
ri(.^',*»_.ss»arv to ^)roai.C',' o 'Hi. 
♦jrancs in various cate-jor.-'s 



^o...* ae ' r'i'Hi ^, s,.i'es o 
1 c o . , a I s 'A 1 uer ifiti { 1 i fif :■ 

I. -e-j mounts -..''.ar*. -'•j^ i- - 

T ' 1 '-ne pruqr in. ,s n ' jt- 
"^--■e, »>nii»^ 'o.i'^ . ,o'>i 1 , 

'•^as of f^rcat^-'Sf ' .TKi, - ■ 

> mass r < 1 .-"snu 

in .ripact. ^..s-jimii - . b<> riiAirovi^s 
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r^'ceived fron locai «-i -hif-" • ^ . If onlv on** .«rini ^i./ic luri ib "«jr 
noiising mprov^nent for ►^\ar-'.r?. iii or 'r -^v*' ors -judiu', 

not :>e auprovea evt-n IL r n* • ^ -/x^eo: ^ona I . 

rr^dCo .in aad ic ionct . nt?9ac:^<' :"i*jaor on ' .vw 

*%q**nf; iHs -.o ranK rcMinunitv i. ■^'Jiit^ni yt orjo^.i i •> , >'Ln 

\i' 'ov*"?" o r o«7 *»'"■. ur s \ try <:oasitif?rci:)^\' J-'jr- ■■ ■ -, .. 

•• -nt /i: s .ib :'e»-*n i o .> -if : ' c i ►^.-j s . . • j-j.isjs ori 

-»a< ' .IS I 'ro'<if.'T:' to .".m'-i- r- ^i>o«,4 r<'f"^ . 

.\ ...» *i!'Sii' 't. >:;v»M.r t-'XM, i j:;f nr ,.;•> .s . •■ .-".-tf }<i,iinst 

1'. • * ■ : ■ . .rnni'M-.' . " ji< •< ■ i».s* 

*'•' ^tx.i'^•^* ' i> ".iib»»' s; .I'll . ■ . - " ' S(Ji.i '.'t-'s . 

. >(fncucKv,, even "o^;',.-! 4 J ')«r'"ent of i ;)ro .'oct ' evaluation 
Ab .^rjS'-M^ on cno city's /juriyer tnu ■ 'ei i;en ca^*^ of ;iersonb m 
pove/ry, 3 i:gh ratino does not ".«cessar_:y predict ajjpi'ovai, 
rhis fjspecia:ly true Dec.^use te -»tate receives and .uvards 
SCCDBG <t rants over a nine -non tn period, so mat. rh<.'re is rot 
always an opportuniti ^n<".«e a p. i^.;:i-neea project aya: nst 
oi ne: s v»nere iess nee; -S aenonsi,rat/"i . 

Best Case Example: The 'state of ^oaisiana nas conducted a 
connumty asveiopnent rjeer.s asbessnent wnicn found ;)od 
creation. Kjasincj renaoi . n ^^nd water bewer to be priorities. 

Allocations of SCCDBG finas nave aocorcinc.v ^ ea -q 

nuoiic faCiJLiticjs ( oeicen:', nousmy iJ3 pei-^ent) and econonic 
deveiopnenf t .t rero^-nt;. Knen :i.p4enented iocaiiy,^ as wu 1 i>e 
seen later, such '^'ooo .nr'-.'nciM.'^s no -^ot a i ways proda^-e -lood 
r«.'sait"s. 

\*?\t 'o rne Education Block Grant,, tne Title XX Social 
Services Block Grant oiT^^rs ne 'os^ :if\iDiiity -n btat<js nnd 
loca^ ic i..'s . The federa; stature recuiies rn) partic-ui.-i. ii.«?cation 
necnanisfi. iU"-"ab f if;tofb oi r,.trqetiny crt^'niia. 

I'he rionitor ^r.-: project f-'junc tnat ru'sr -Htait's <:<) 'or u 
sue T ft\ct'ors .iS '•>f>v»-»rt* <>r unei loi ^\ rje'>: rr»'s,, "'i.-.ix-is <i«'riv 
or nar.«;i'-a jyea . ^e.-.t"! i.nt; ic^t .>rs i . . -^oac : ■»«»» smivico 
-I'nujs. -States., "LiudinM 'he j' p'onitor^'d, ^ e'xj; : • : is; r. i^ur*; 

r'unus ".c counties or siio-sr^ir^? i-.'^Mons " ■ tsis "f 
■or-u ujf>n Mnc n: ie ore*, ious V'-.^r*'-. < se i "'j*- . '..irx,f^r 
often focuses ^ns..re:y on ^.t. . . ; lOuse m*: "'.'a.-'j* • »ses -..i-aiou 
/jy state am; i-Ciinf or > j cveos . \. nriuurj r };»• .,.'>^< '.f.iri": na\ ne 
usea ~o -serve t i^s jurrjose, ^ r,*f ''^•cit^rai s'.d'i ■ . . '.-b 'i.:u.i . 

• •:''.j.:jSi s ^o .xue-: itn'*A:5M :!t.'«'US •i'- jtm^,. ,ri'' isourioM 
the .Jiaeriy i::a -iishdi'-m: ■ n:' ^ .'• ' «' T,'"*fjr;a"'i 'e.\.-» r ri-ion.' 
car" f>. 'ror«o:in'! • -.e -".r-su.'f ' i*"^'". (-ir j. > - - • iv ; 3 
c:ii.<: care " * '>or^i-vj "ar'-r'-s -u."STj:t*> ><.5..- ">s : s<,. Co[ 

* ou: n . 

\n' rr.er ast--ect ot ot'net.-y; m Title XX - - . ^ : ^ 

sK'te /<:.es 5»c..*'j ,S'?s ' : ^.'S* r i<'\ • , t.^i.4itl\ 

jabO'i on .'<:'j;>'., .Vior'j ►.M.. me 'iofi jr.,- , v.t 

^r,.'''«s J^v ; '-• : "^■js- "o ''■►-t*-is oT "N'jeTn.i .-s ■ ') -.r'rvu'cs 
for o»^rs<jns vno -v-rv? '.-l^.-.m? C 'r X.-L'C. m 'arr* 

't'jir fi Tor ;m,' .i',i«>t, . ^« i.i^aoie<.J 1^: • .t> < < . 



•r^ r,s. <:, 
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collects uata on how nany persons served are one . .jiale.) 
For <or\(* programs, espyciaiiy r.-hiid cam, ^^,t.f-^, \avf^ tendeu to 
lower mcone eligibiiicv standards so that ;'.:nc-> ,ir.^ ..irgetec on 
»:ne ooor».-st . Ivh.Io perr.aos serv ing the ijreateht ':f.v?a , chis nove 
has oiaced a h^/dship on nany low inc^ste working people who are 
now priced out of the chilc rare systen. T^'e nonitor mq proiect 
and other studies have shown an overall decline m Title XX 
child care, with sone states slowly begining to connit their own 
resources to increase day care availability. 

In me other direction, the enphasia on children's protective 
services entioned above tends to dilute tarqeting to low ir.cone 
persons because these services are always provided regardless of 
family income. Most experts, however, believe tnat cniid 
protective sec^'x^es are usually directed nainiy at poor faniiies 
•since they are nore likely to be reported to or -n sore re^u^ar 
contact with the state social service systen. 

In some instances* the state has favored certain ;jo?uiations 
over others in se-tmg incone standards. Missouri restricts m- 
hone care to individuals who are beneath 80 percent of redian 
income* while faniiies nust be beneath 60 percent of nedian *:o 
receive subsidized child care. In Maine, the 9 percanr of ir.e 
Social Services Block Grant going into mental health prograns 
provides services to people regardless of their incone. 

At tne national level, one problem with some blocK grants 
that dollars cannot be targeted to states and localities sufi-m^ 
fron econonic downturns. (Several block grants, sucn as JTPA 
take unenployment or other fluctuating needs factors ^nto «ccount 
in making state allocations. The social services ana ecucaiion 
block grants are allocated to states strictly on the nasis of 
population and enrollment.) 

Louisiana, which is anong several states with growing aocia. 
service ds due to recent high unemploynert in the oil industry,, 
has twice enacted 10 percent across-the-board cuts j.n socia: 
services. Two social service offices were closed,, state personnel 
were laid off, and social worker travel was elimnaced. Besi^ia 
restricting eligibility to those whose incomes are under 58 
percent of the state nedian, the state added the rsquirenent that 
Clients show that they couid not receive needed services 
e 1 sewhere . 

B«st Case Exaaple: Sone states t*y to neio .ow *nc^'ne 
working families obtain child care oy subsidizing part oi tne 
cost while offering it free of cnarge to the poorest. In Maine, 
for example, day care is free for a family of four v«iiose infone 
IS less than SI, 271 per nontn while others can o,iy on a biidmg 
scale if their incones do not exceed SI, 627, 



Service Priorities Don't \ Iways Match People's N*'e ua 

One ratiooale for block grants was the belief .''.at state and 
local oovernnents , beinn closer to the people, wouiii iirect 
. federal dollars to actual community needs. The monitoring project 
found this to be largely invalid if one accepts the findings of. 
national studies which have shown, for example, that extensive 
remedial education is needed if disadvantaged groups are to be 
prepared to move into the jobs of today and tomorrow. Or that 
the widespread problem of homelessness is due in large part to 
the disappearance of low income housing. Or that the demand for 
day care far outstrips its availability in nost American cities 
and towns. 

thm •onitoring project found that all of these areas, and 
others ot unique community need, receive relatively low priority. 
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or at least iower than on? would expect. In fact, zhe service 
mix tends to favor procjrans * hat officials nignt find gianorous, 
such as economic deveiopnent, or tnat they wouid nave to spend 
Meir own noney on, ^ucn as corpucers, if tney couldn't have the 
federal dollars. In any case, cnere were few indiuat ions 
any, m tne stuav of .1 *«tares and jn connunities that block*^ 
cjrants are being used creatively to address local needs. Tried 
and true progr.^ns., - :e tnir.gfa that states have nost experience 
withf are what tney tena to spend the bul ^ of tneir federal 
dollars on. 



Table III : Snare of SCCDBG Soent on Housing 
< percent ) 





FY 82 


FY 34 




17.6 


4.7 


OA 


77.4 3 


57.2 




58.0 


52.0 


U\ 


13.0 


26.0 


LA 


15.0 •* 


14.5 


jC 


24.0 


26.0 


\\<) 


:o.o 


0.0 


1 L 


10.0 


3.0 


NY ^ 


NA 




.\C 


61.0 


5: .c 


rx ^ 


NA 


0,v> 



3 FY '33 

This does not include housing activitif^s funded with 
Drior vr;ar fundinM conni ' nenc s . 

The t .S. Seot . of 'ousin-"; ana L ruan ^>\e-opnent aunniscers 
*' he SCCt/b'j . 

;'hf» iitate of .'exas ^id -or, "Mrticioate m trse ''OSC.^A 
surv<;y for 1^*82. 



In the Small City Conaaunity Development Block Grant r spending 
for econoHi': ae\eiopment — botft business development subsidies 
and public facilities to ser^e industry — has grown dranat ical i\ . 
Smuitaneo isiy , expenditures for housing rehabilitation have 
decl med . 

The shift IP conrsunity development funding prio ^'ties ras 
grown enci : ear since 1982» the first year that states 
aditiinistered the sna . * cities block grant. [nfornation on the 
portion of the oIock cjrant serving housing versus economic 
develoonent was voluntarily provided by sor.s o£ the states to 
the council of Stace C'onnunit> Affairs Agencies beginning m 
i982« A conparison using 1981 data would prooaoiy reveal that 
tne anount devotee lo nousmg has shrunk even further since the 
program was administered '>y the federal governnent. 

Many snail cit?es and towns dor, in fact, nave a great r.eed 
for economic developnent which w» M create jubs for their un- 
employed and underenployed populations. However, SCCDB6 
documentation that jobs are filled oy low and moderate mcone 
persons is very weak or non-exxdtent . California m 1985 funded 
expansion of a ski resort wnich had twice been rejected due* m 
partf to over-estimation of ^ob creation. The combined fuil- 
tine-'-»quivalent of ten year-round and 72 seasonal [jobs were 
estimated .o be created, and 69 percent of them were to go to 
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iow and node rate mcone persons. Since most of the jobs were 

for SKI instructors anc oacroliera vvho often are 5 ^cents. 

sone atate residents Cjuestioned the benefit to local iow i-ic. 
people. 



Table IV Share of SCCPBG Spent on Econonic Developnent and Related 
P uDiic Facilities 

Most Recent Fiscal ^ Change in ED 

f ron 1982 

i22 
-SA 
0 
91 
446 
-56 
41 
100 
NA 
342 
NA 







Year Econ. Dev. 


FY 






21 


84 


CA 


7 


23 


84 


Db 




0 


84 


KY 




35 


85 


LA 


8 


18 


85 


ME 


7 


85 


MO 




33 


85 


IL 




63 


84 


XY 


9 


XA 




NC 


10 


29 


84 


TX 


89 


84 



^ cstmated change fron 19i33. 

^ The State of Maine does not separate its pubijc facilities 
cate9ory into those which ^re yeneral fron those wnich support 
econonic aevelopnent activities. 

^ ""ie t.S. Departnent '^f Housmtj \nd Lr::an JeVt?iopnent 
itviini - "or'j. tn( SCCDBG oroqran for the ^tate; •■.hi-r»?forf* that 
oroqran vas no>. i.nciud*?d m this study. 

Th#? :?tate of Texas did noc parr _<:ip^r^ n the OOSCAA 
survey for r ^ ' 82 . 



Another issue m the growth of economic development spending 
IS the question of whether the investment would not have occurred 
witnout tne subsidv. One of the goals of states is to leverage 
non-block grant funds. 3ut, when 96 percent of total economic 
development funds m Kentucky are leveraged from other sources, 
one must wonder whether the 4 percent that comes from the block 
grant is anything nore than a bonus to new and expanding busi- 
nesses. The state's 27 percent leveraged m housing projects 
seens nore m keeping witn the idea of making public funds stretch 
further by developing partnerships. 

States often use JTPA as well as economic development grants 
to assist business. Through contracts for on-the-^ob and cus- 
toni^ed training, they can subsidize the employment costs of 
business firms. Such contracts, since they are directly tied to 
jobs with the firm, also help the state neet its perfornance 
standards for placing acults and youth JTPA participants m 
jobs. Such training rarely includes the remedial education or 
skills training needed to enhance tht overall emp;oyabi lity of 
the participant. it is geared nore to neetmg che needs of the 
labor market and less to meeting the needs if the mdiividuai in 
this respect. 

- Maine* on the other hand, has worked with three businesses 
along the southern coastal area to develop nodel programs to 
tram and place handicapped persons and AFDC recipients. Working 
through a non-profit community development corporation, the 
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M«i«t4DC« to j?oth the JTPA participants and the businesses i» 
carefully designed and implemented to neet both labor narket 
needs and the eraployability needs of individuals. The Targeted 
Job Tax Credit is used to subsidize the new employees* wages. 
As sound as the projects may be» the cjeston arises as to whether 
they would be possible in more economically depressed areas. 
The new firms (nap-naking» wood working and sail-making) are 
located in areas frequented by tourists where the uneraployr.jent 
rate is 2.4 percent and -jobs at McDonalds pay $6.50 an hour. In 
the face of such a labor shortage r it is understandable that new 
businesses would welcome the help of the state in obtaining 
workers. The employers all appear personally dedicated to 
helping disadvantaged persons, but evidence is beginning to 
emerge that some of the workers have a need for intensive support 
services that the SDA is not equipped to provide. Also» one of 
the firms has lost a number of the new workers due to circum- 
stances beyond anyone's control — family illness, 
hospitalization, child care problems, etc. 

While the SDA in the booming Portland area is having trouble 
filling its JTPA slotsr the unenployment rate in other parts of 
the state is much higher. 

The allocation of funds based on unemployment nets together 
with the limination of the authority for public service emplovnent 
under JTPAr m contrast to the former CETA program, creates the 
ironic situation where an area under severe economic distress 
can crai'i people but not move tne ^obs m which to place then. 
This was espec. ly apparent m Louisiana where the unemplovnent 
rate was 14.2 percent bu:: over one—- . rd of the training funds 
went unspent for two consecutive years. Officials expla-neii 
that It was useless to train ueople for jobs that were;i*t there. 

State-ievel data co determine how much of tne JTPA oloc< 
grant ifa spent on remedial education is not alwavs available. 
However, as mentioned above, high school drop-outs are great iv 
under served in relation to their presence in the disadvantaged 
population. In Missouri , one state wnicn kept suct records » 
less than one percent of the nlocK orant funds were spent on 
remedial education whicn reached onU 5.8 percent of aauit 
participants anii -.8 percenc of. vouth. 

The lack of basic skills era nin<j is also an issr.e m ^-^e 
education Block Grant. States nonitorec spent an aver.ige oC 
less than eight oercent for . rograns aimed at devfiopmg reading, 
writing and computation skills. The great bulk of the block 
grant money went into Educational Improvement and Support 
Services, much of which pays for computers, nedia centers, books 
and materials. Some of these expenditures supported basic skills 
programs, according to administrators who explained that using 
this category required less paperwork. The third category under 
which LEA s report is designated as Special ?ro:>ects which would 
be comparable to many of the 28 pre-t>lock grant categorical 
programs which were consolidated m 1981. Curricula to facilitate 
desegregation and non-traditional education for women are two 
examples. The states examined put an average of seven percent 
ot tneir Chapter 2 funds into Special Projects. (S*2e Table V.) 

Educational materials purcnased witn the oiock grar.c 
often available to ail students m a school district.' A casr 
study in Gardiner, Maine, nowever, snowed from district records 
that children from *ow mcone schools made far les** ^se of a 
media center funded by ♦*ne oiock-orant. 

The mix of services under the Title XX Social Services Block 
Grant vary widely rrom state to state, but tne monitoring pro;ect 
found a heavy concentracit^n of funds on children's orotectiv** 
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Table V: 


Percent of Chapter 


II Education 3icck 


Grant Funds 


Expended < 


by Subchapter 








Subchapter A 


Subchapter 3 


Subchaptei 






Materials/ 






Support 


Soec la 1 




Basic S'^iils 


Services 


Pro lect a 


A2 


14 


74 


12 


CA 


NA 


NA 


\'A 


D£ 


0 


iOO 


0 


KV 


0 


92 




LA 


3 


88 


7 


ME 


10 


d3 


5 


MO 


3 


88 


8 


Ih 


3 


00 


7 


*\Y 


16 


70 


14 


KC 




39 


9 


TX 


25 


69 


7 



Information or. fenainmy expen .::itt;res unavailabl^e at r me of 

writ inq « 



services, mciuaincj n.iny. yucn as cnild ear«,, wnere a significant 
nunoer of recipients are iiso state protoctixe cases. Thi^ rr?<'tTt 
58 nercf*nc increase m • nn.i . bube reports ncitionwiUe nay exolain 
why aii il states gave top priority to thei>e services. 
California., for example, nancated that counties provide eight 
aervices six of which relate to protection, plus m-home 
support services and mf ornation-ref errai — an^ nade 13 others 
optional • 

With few exceptions, biocx grant funding of child day care 
has renamed steady or declxnea. Other services which have been 
reduced include transportation,, ieaai se.-vices,, recreation-social- 
ization, and eropioynent. housina^ bi:dget and home managenent 
counseling. The state of Texas reduced ail services other than 
family violence prograns,, rthici were douoled. At the time of 
the last monitoring visit zo Texas,, legislation was pending ::o 
elminate child Ctit'e, S-nx<.\; jiunning and community care services. 

In New York, a state 'vnicr. puts a lot of its own noney ir.co 
social services, onx\ .1 <^rcenc of the block ^jrant was useu for 
child protection. Desni"e eligioility restrictions, n«?w feti 
scales and sowe ser\ iL-e ut:-r>ac <s the state aevotes '^0 percent 
of Its funds to cnild care wnicn is availaole to working parents 
with xncones up to j'^rr^'r.t of cne state nedian. The state's 

second largest Title XX -^roqran is sonai --jrouo serv ic'is .'.or 
seniors . 

Sonetmes odvious connun^LV ineeds cjo unr.et \>:\f:n rvtat'is .'^n- 
centrai'-* on using oloc^ grmns ".ij fulfill Traditional , st.^ 
nandatec roles. In a nountamous roiinty of Kenrur<\ , ivrem :ew 
tjeoplc jivn cars anct nany pay r»eirn:'ors a (ioiiar ^ nih^ r<i Ta<Q 
them to the doctor or the county se^t no social servic(?s r.one; 
.s spent on transportation. Virruo-.y ail ni r.ne wiock <jrant 
funcs are spent on child protecti\e services anc: ire cari? .'or t'.'i 
ejaeriv. The only ransportat ion ^v^nnected to socirii services 
IS orovided wnen a social worker .las to trj.nsDort soneorie ^or 
p^acenent in .i treatment facility. 

Best Case Examples: In Arizona,, /e-.^ora. ''urc is of ;overn- 
menc lave .onc-iCwCd a social services n«ecs issessnent vnicn 
covers .r.e Social Services Block Grant, JTPA jnd <>cher funding 
sour^res. In Maine, planning i6 done :>n a ~'i"r.. relating ^'arious 
t,irqec yroups to a tange of »JOv»Sj.)ie -.ei-\ i(,'-s . rne outcome was 
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funding for nutrition programs for the eideriv and others. The 
state also nas set aside a fund for tne energency needs of social 
service clients. 



Tne "toniLoriny project ran jinto s^^v^^r5Jl indicdtiona of dis- 
crinmation on the basis of race and sex. Ic is difficult to 
teii wnetnffr rnis is due to tne block cjrant nechanism, which 
relies on -jcaces to enforce federal civil ri-;I'.ts i«iws. Many 
predsicessor f.Mtetjor icai prograns :jrovided for federal conpliance 
©onitoring and required that grant recipients report the race, 
ethnicity, sex and age of program beneficiaries. Since states • 
usually do not make site visits that specifically monitor for 
civil rights law compliance, it generally takes a complaint charge 
to bring discrimination to the surface. 

That is what happened in Houston's JTPA progran when the 
Gulf Coast Legal Foundation filed a formal complaint with the 
U.S. Department of Labor claiming that the city's Private Industry 
Council (PIC) unaerserved youth and Hispanic youth in ©articular * 
since they make up a large portion of the 16-21 age group. In 
Che 1984 progran year, the PIC served only about a third of the 
youth It was required to serve, spending only 22.6 percent of 
the blocK grant on youth. The complaint resulted in a settlement 
in whicn the city agreed to substantially increase its efforts 
to enroll youth. 

The iegal services agency also filed a complaint whicn 
resulted m the Houston ?IC agreeing to allocate 10 percent of 
all JTPA funds to English as a second language services for 
Hispanic and Asian participants. At the tine of the last nonit- 
oring visit to Houston, the city was putting five percent of its 
funds into £SL. 

A case study m Plaquemines Parish, La., uncovered charges 
by black residents that the JTPA program was employing white 
youth in it<< local industries while black youth were put to work 
cleaning ceneteries, public grounds and roads. 

A case study of the SCCDBG program in Caruthersvi 1 le , Mo., 
indicated that blacks were possibly discriminated against both 
in che selection of a project and the hiring done in the ouolic 
frfciiiCi»?s pro'ject that was funded. Without consulting the low 
income conmunity or, according to official minutes, with *:he 
council, the former nayor decided to apply for a new water tower 
that would increase water pressure for businesses and cesidencs 
and help lower fire insurance rates. Residents of tne iow ;ncone 
connunity would have preferred housing rehabilitation to address 
Che suDbcandard, over-crowded conditions on the^ east side of town. 

Instead* the town got c'-e water project. Although blacks 
nake up nearly 30 percent of tne town's population and 62 [jercent 
of chose with incomes under ^5,000, none of them were hired ror 
tne water project, .vhen ^skeii about the town's conpl ianc« with 
Sec. 109 of the Connunicv ^development 3lock Grant scatute, wnicn 
pronibits di&orininat ion in any program or activity funded by 
CD3G, che offy.-ials res'Jt^r.ced mac the out-of-state ooncracror 
nirea 'o oo vhe uor^c lati "^one" 'Minorities on us construction 
f^rew. When pressed further ibout Caruthersvi 1 le ' s conpii.^nce 
witn seo. : or the HLD Act of 1968 which caUs for employing" 
*ocal residents to the jreatest c-.egree possible t.o work on 00- 
funded projects,, officials said cliat it just was not feasiole to 
do so in cms case. 



Discrini:«dt ion Cnder Block Grants s It t' rowing? 
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Providers Are Increasingly Public Agencie s an d For-profit 
Susi. esses 

Th'r increase in private induf try contracts for JTPA training 
and SCCDBG economic developn^ or\*^ indication of the greater 

involvement of for-profit tntit'ea under block grants. In tne 
^ob training program, none of the states monitored had promulgated 
policies specifically designed to encourage the use of community 
rased crganizat xons to deliver services to underservedi nara-to- 
reach population groups. The selection of serivce providers 
remained fully the discretion of the PICs, with the states 
providing only the nest general*, statute-based guidance in tnis 
area 

Services m tr.e er-/. :>yment training program are incr'*asingly 
provided also by community colleges. Deic:ware., in tact, 
authorizes its Department of Public Instruction to aetermme 
whicn bcnools will receive training contracts. Non-profit 
organizations there* as m other states, have bc.-n unable to 
achieve ,he high piacenent rates and low costs that contracts 
require but which are often inconsistent with the ». ;odciLy ,o 
•neet the needs of tne at-risk groups they were founded to serve. 

In Louisiana* nany service delivery agents for SCCDBG were 
outside* for-profit consulting firms which handle proiects fron 
application through implementation. 

State and county social service agencies continue to provide 
most services under the Title XX Block Grant. In Kentucky,, they 
consumed 99 percent of the funds, in Illinois, 78 percent] and 
Maine, 75 percent. North Carolina, when faced with fandi^c c it- 
backs » brought many services "in-house." 

In most states, data was unavailable on the e^^ient to uhicn 
non-profit so .lal service agencies are used or whether it 'las 
changed since 1981. Delaware's list of contractors revealed an 
increasing nunber of "for-profit'' entities to del iv'*r homemaker 
services. 

Matching requirements have some influence on determining 
what type of social service providers will gf*t contracts. cntil 
1981, Title XX required that states put up a 2'y :j»^rcenr natch 
to receive federal funds. When the m^tch was (^i-ninacea .;t rne 
ceceral level, many states stopped requiring the narcn £ron 
service providers. In California, monitors were told this 
enabled floorer community agencies in jurisdictions with conserva- 
tive governing bodies to obtain service contra*;ts. 

Except for public schools, the only other delivery agents 
for the Education Block Grant were non-public schools. In Louisi- 
ana, where almost 20 percent of all students are in non-public 
schools, 13 percent of the 396 non-public schools did not 
participate in the block grant program. 

Best Case Pvaaples: Delaware's s6cial services contracting 
guidelines eHcourage affirmative contracting with minority and 
women -ope rated organizations, proximity to the client population 
and community-based, non-profit providers. Xew York and North 
Carolina have enacted similar policies. 

North Carolina, which still requires a 25 percent match for 
roost service contracts, has provided a more favorable 12.5 percent 
iDatch for in-home services, 10 percent for family planning and 
zero for child care* 
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Governments "Clos est to r'ne Peop.e" Often Fail to Talk ro Then 

^ one feature of nany Great Society prograns was the concept 
of raaxmun feasible participatior" by the oeoole affected m 
desianing programs, inpxenenting then and holding then 
accountable. ;Mhen nany of the anti-noverty orograns were nery^a 
into block grants in i98i, federil requlations specifvang sucn 
participation were abandoned under the rationale that' .t ^ou.d 
cake place naturally since state and local public offict.ils ,ire 
"closer to the people." The nonitoring project revealed thvit 
very few states have adopted procedures to obtain such input 
beyond what is still required by federal law. Furthermore, nost 
of them have only ninimai representation of affected populations 
on the advisory bodies that they do have. 

In eight of tne eleven states, no students were on the 
state advisory connictees (SACs) for the Chapter IX Education 
Block Grant. Thougn the Cnapter 2 statute does not require that 
pupils themselves be menoers of the SACs, states sensitJive co 
the special nee-us of oupiis night be expected to mciuae :jUDiis 
among SAC membership. Delaware, Illinois and Texas were th'r. 
only states m the stuuv co do so. 

Arizona and New 'lork had the largest representation ot 
i^arents of e]-nentary tn.i ^econd.^rv students serving on the 8AC 
with ^1 and 10 perceit respectively on the committee. Miaonty 
representation WdS eitrier lon-existent or far beiow tneir reore- 
sentatxon in the scnooi-^ jed r^opuiation. The state of vjame' 
used its rfoaru of [:.^u,ar,inn as i ne -equired advisorv ronmitteo. 
In most states,, local acnmi st rator s .lave the larg^jst nunoer o: 
representatives, ,^na .n sont-, like California and Louisiana, the 
state legislature is ne.HViiy represented. Classroon eacners were 
fair.-. utiiL represent^-i in nost states, along with other .^^cuca- 
tional professionals. 



Table VI: Representation on chapter 2 Advisory Conni-tees (Selected 
Categories ) 





Total 


Pupil s 


Parents * 


Blacks 


Hi span ICS 


AZ 


19 


0 


4 


0 


3 


CA 


:3 


0 








OE 


22 
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1 
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0 




NA 
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\A 




\A 


LA 


24 
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3 
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ME 
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0 •* 
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MO 


23 


XA 
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0 


IL 


14 


i 






0 


N*y 


40 


0 


4 


b 


0 


NC 


18 


0 


0 


3 


0 


TX 


14 


X 


1 


■> 


3 



NA - Not available. 

* Persons who were placed there as parent representatives. 

This does not mean there are no SAC nenb^rs who are parents. 



The ma3ority of states had no rep.>;bentatives of the popu- 
lation eligible for JTPA services on the State Job Training Coor- 
dinating Council. Minority groups were nore adequatelv repre- 
sented on the policymaking body than on comparable bodies for 
the other programs in the study. Wonen , however, were greatly 
under-represented given the large portion of econonically djs- 
advantaged persons who are women and wno are the suoject of 
prograns to put AFDC mothers to work using JTPA. 
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States tend to use a variety of bodies to advise on the 
impienentation of the Social Services Block Grant, though there 
exists no requirement that such bodies be established. Most of 
then have other responsibilities as well. For e.xanple* Arizona 
uses Its regional councils of governnent; New York* a block grant 
advisory council; and North Carolina, its Social Services Commis- 
sion. Delaware and Illinois had specific Title XX advisory com- 
mittees. The monitoring project did not collect data on the 
composition of these groups. 

Best Case Ezaaple: The state of Louisiana conducts Annual 
public hearings throughout the state on its Social Services 
Block Grant plan. While such hearings are not required* they 
provide members of the general public, providers and their 
staff, and occasionally clients, an opportunity to bring their 
concerns before social service adminisrators . The state's now 
defunct welfare advisory boar'i fornerly advised the Department 
of Health and Human Resources on social service policy. A new 
advisory group for block grants which will perform that function 
IS now being organized. 

The Small City Coonunity Developoent Block Grant does not 
require that there be advisory group. Only three states in the 
study established such a body* California, Louisiana and Maine. 
All states monitored complied with and passed on to subgrantees* 
the requirement to hold public hearings. 

The extent to which public participation influenced policy 
was difficult to ascertain. Practices varied somewhat from 
sLdte to state on such things as the frequency of meetings and 
hearings* time to review proposed plans, method of giving notice 
and availability of docunentanion . In general, there were few 
indications of real efforts to involve the public or affected 
groups m the deternmation of how block grant funds would be 
used. More often than not* local officials and consultants 
were most significantly involved with and occasioned participation 
by members of the general public. 

Best Case Example: The State of Maine not only holds annual 
public hearings in three areas of the state* but it requires 
that localities appiymq for assistance: organize local citizen 
advisory boards or steering committees; hold a separate public 
nearing to review ODI>G proposals for funding; provide low and 
moderate income persons an opportunity to comment on proposed 
activities; and document through hearing nmutes* newsclips and 
copies of notices* than ample opportunity for pulic input took 
place. 
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Great Variation in Record^Keeping for Evaluation 

One of the greatest changes the 1981 block grants produced 
was a reduction in the amount of prbgram data required to ha 
reported to the federal government. By and large, states have 
not created new data bases or evaluation tools using information 
beyond that now required by Washington. In fact, the iack of data 
and an absence of uniformity from state to state hampered the 
project's ability to monitor and analyze block grant impienenta- 



In all block grants, in all states, data available is 
oriented almost entirely to straight-forward reporting of dollars 
expended on various activities or acquisitions. The exL«nt zo 
which the programs furthered the purpose expressed m th« 
statutes, such as "to improve eleme.itary and secondary education' 
or "to reduce or eliminate dependency , "was virtual ty' nevor 
addressed in an evaluative manner by either states or ioca. 
governments . 

Most state officials felt constrained by the Chatper II 
block grant statute from requiring much reporting fay IfAs. The 
most frequently cited reasons for this constraint were nhe 
enormous amount of discretion afforded local schoii ais-»,ricts x^. 
designing and evaluating .^heir programs, and the stdtiirhr*s 
objective of reducing "budensome" paperwork, one officva* sdici 
that the recent technichal amendment to the federal lau whicn 
requires states to certify that LEA plans meet sfatutorv reouire- 
ments may give the states a feeling of having more .\iicnor;tv t(> 
demand more complete reports. Most of them have only asKec r.EAs 
to report the number of dollars spent on each of u.ne • ,ir»ee suo- 
chaptei's, the types of activities conducted and the methods rhe\ 
planned to employ in evaluating program perfornance. A fexv 
polled local administrators on their opinion <jf ^'arious aspects 
of the program, but the bulk of tne answers were either an- 
revealing or sel f -serving . 

At the local 1 -el, school aciminiscratnrs sometimes had a 
better sense, or even documentation, of the effectiveness of 
programs supported by the Education Block Grant. In .\ew Ur:eaas, 
for example, pre- and post-testing of teachers trained m comcucor 
instruction methods revealed a '^5-100 Percent effectiveness 
rating. 

In tne Social Services Block Grant,, ^eoor^-s usually ronsi^-:-: 
of .loiiars spent on parcicu.a.- services, the numbers of " persons 
served, .^nd the types of of ^^r^-tces -offered. xorch Carolina,, 
j:aii."ornia jn«i Deiaware dii -an :iave sij-wre t-Njjfinditure data 
broken jown by county. Most sLat»^^ nave continued to report zr.r^ 
aumoers of f:iients wno receive serv tees :)V rhjason of mcori^i 
although thty federal government no lomjor' requires sucn dar^. 

Very few/ however, report racial and other characteristics of 
beneficiaries . 

Best Case Examples: Louisiana coiiects data on the /.umber 
of women receiving social services (75 oercent of aK clients) 
and blacks (81 percent), as well as income-eligible (3J percent). 
This was the only one of 11 states to do so. Louisiana also 
keeps qualitative as well as quantitative measures of performance 
that can be compared to tne ar - services plan. Lnii'<e som.» 
other states. Title XX expenditu es are tracked suparateiv from 
otner social services. Furthermore,, when standards are not net, 
Louisiana requires corrective action withm six months. 

The federal JTPA statute is the most prescriotive in terms 
of block grant performance standard documentation'. StatQs are 
required to report em M'^-d employment rates,, average wage at 
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placeaentr cost per participant, who erttered rdmpioyment and siraxlar 
data for youth and welfare recipients. Over the three year study 
period, states* managetnent information systems are nore routinely 
developing perfornance information by participant char.icter istics 
(i*e« by sex, race* family status, etc.) Follow-up information 
on successful and unsuccessful terminees is extreneiy hard to 
obtain* however. Only one state, Maine, made available data on 
all unsuccessful terninees and anaij 1 the reasons why 
pvi . ticipants faile^I to conplete the .i.'ogram. These data were 
not ax'ailabie bv participant charactoristics * Information of 
this nature might be extremely useful to state program :'ianners 
wl,o seek to inporve participant retention rates, A problem 
encountered in Louisiana revealed that lax state follow-up 
monitoring even of successfully placed participants, at the SDA 
level allows serious problems to go undetected, 

^ Best Case Bsanple: The stahe of Maine documented the reasons 
for unsuccessful terminations of JTPA participants* The federal 
governnent will now require all states to conduct follow-up 
monitoring of a 25 percent sample of all JTPA terminees* 

Ail states required annual program performance reports of 
activities completed and funds expended under the Snail Cities 
CoMmnity Developoment Block Grant* even though the federal 
Deoartment of Housing and Urban Development has no uniform 
perfornance reporting docunent that it requires states to 
complete* A draft torm has oeen developed by HUD and circulated 
to tne states, ( \'o information was available from Texas, and 
New York has decided to let Khu rederal government c»«imini3ter 
cne prograp.) Cali£orn3rt ana Maine required tnis information 
fron grantees op a o'larteriv jdsis, and Delawar** requires an 
upiJ ite snowing pro<;ress wita i-ach drawdown of funds. 

The federal statute requires oniy that 'jobs created through 
tfCononic -.eveioonenL oe "nd«ie nvnilablf?" to low .md rioderate 
income persons » Most staffs, therefore, require Chac apolications 
estimate how many ;jobs will be LMI but do not nonitor whether 
the 3obs actually go to persons whose former incones qualify 
under the standards* 

In contrast i data on the income of persons occuoving rehab- 
ilitated housing is more reliable and relatively easv to obtain 
before and after the project is completed* Since states need only 
ensure that 51 percent of their total block grant funds meet the 
LMI standard, thry often try to meet it through housing » public 
facilities and other community pro3ects» where benefit is easily 
identifiable, Missouri, for ex mple* collected no perfornance 
data for any projects other than housing rehab. Often* 
documentation of low and ntoderate income benefit i.s required 
with Che project application but not after cor^pietion. 

Best Case Example: In Louisiana, state staff nake pre- and 
post-award site visits to verify the incone status of workers 
hired by econonic development projects and the occupants of 
housing projects* Meverthe less » the monitoring project, ii wnat 
It thought would be a model case study » uncovered wage^ hcur and 
health/safety aouses by an employer who had received hoth a JTPA 
contract and an SCCDBG loan. 



CONCLUSION 



".iiTo promote the general welfare" is one purpose accordec 
the feder.ii government in the Constitution * \il -vociai policy 
and programs hav« flown from that grant of authority, guided 
over the years by a national vision of social aeeas and solutions. 
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The welfare that has concerned the nation hus encompassed 
the poor, ninorities» the aging population,, those who are phys- 
ically and mentally challenged, women, the unemoloved and in- 
poverished connunities . Programs have evolved froii the national 
governnent, alonq with the financial resources to carry thera 
out. Then, m recent years the evolution turned into a 
devolution. 

Devolution of ma;30r federal • social responsibiii'^iea to the 
states IS a concept rooted in the belief that geocjraphicvil ly 
closer social programming neans better social proqrannmg. "its 
adherents naintain that states are fully wiliincj and capable of 
ca-rying out national purposes, that only st,^tes can tailor 
proy.-ans to local needs, and that states', because of their 
physical proximity,, -^n oe held more accountable lo the people. 
Blind -.'onfidence i,. s hone-spun concept creared the block 
grants of the 1980's ...d forms the rationale for new experiments 
in devolution, ^ 

Such confidence is not supported by the research undertaken 
in this study. The uneven implementation of block grants reveals 
sound capabilities in some cases but striking weaknesses in 
others. The population groups xn most need do not automatically 
gain the attention of state and local policymakers. The 
endowment of new state and local discretion does not routinely 
result in the delivery of services needed locallv. State and 
local officials have not gone out of their way to gather the 
ideas of the public in general or the public in need of services. 
There is probably less accountability for public funds today 
than when the federal government guided the programs examined m 
this study. 

The findings of this study lead us to believe that the 
federal government must establish a vision, policies to implement 
It and the parameters to guide public action. Federal resources 
should be proportionate to tne value that we, as a nation, place 
on any particular national purpose, be it education, 30b training, 
community development, social services or anv other goal. There 
IS no reason why administration of such funds should not take 
place at the state or local level. Indeed, it is here that 
fine-tuninq can account for unique local circumstances. It is 
irresponsible, however, for national purposes to be carried out 
m the absence of strong federal guidance and oversight. 
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Jon C. Flealng 
8750 Cordial Rd 
El Cajon, CA 92021 
Novetober 03, 1987 



Hs. Laura Wilcox 
Hearing Administrator 
U.S. Senate 

Conmittee on Finance, Room SD-205 
Dlrksen Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

I am totally against mandatory wage assignment in California and nation- 
wide. I feel wage assignment has merit for the future when the laws are equal 
and fair. The laws are so unjust and unfair that there Is little or no faith 
in our Justice system now. I call It court ordered child stealing and child 
abuse. There has been evidence that approximately 6X of fathers who have 
Joint Custody don*t pay child support and approximately 70% of fathers who 
are denied their children don't pay child support. 

I know that when I went to court I was denied my son except for every 
other weekend visitation and ordered to pay 50% of my salary for family 
support. My cx-wlfe worked ard lived with her boyfriend. I fought and got 
joint custody 50% and child support reduced to 20Z of my pay. 

My ex-^lfe married the guy she WdS dating while we were married and 
bought a house. She went back to court seeking sole custody and an Increase 
in child support. The Judge ordered a phychological evaluation and asked if 
we would standby (agree to) the outcome. We all agreed. The Phychologlsn 
highly recommended joint custody remain as is with 50% or it would be 
phychologically damaging to the child. My ex-wife said she would not abide by 
report and insisted on sole custody. The Judge said "Ge didn't believe in joint 
custody and didn't like the fact that the state passed this law and shoves it 
down his throat to enforce a law he don't like, fle awarded her sole custody 
and gave her an increase in child support. This forced me to sell my home or 
claim bankruptcy. I sold my home. 

I requested my ex-wlfe to sign papers for my employer for voluntary 
wage assignment. St.e refused to do so. My ex-wlfe went to court and said 
I was behind In child support. This was done without my knowledge. I was 
not behind and I can prove it. The court attached my pay for mandatory 
court ordered wage assignment of child support plus the amount she said I 
was behind. I could go on about the injustice such as being denied community 
property because the Judge said he didn't care about any crummy property. 

I feel that until a father can get a fair trial by an unbiased. Impartial 
Judge and a right to defend himself, this wage assignment should be tabled. 
The whole divorce system needs to have a major overhaul first . The courts 
need to consider the best interest of the child first. 




Sincerely, 
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WRITTEN STATEMENT OF 

HOWARD E. PRUNTY 
DIRECTOR OF ADVOCACY 

FAMILY SERVICE OF GREATER BOSTON 

AND 

MEMBER AGL*:CY OF FAMILY SERVICE AMERICA 



I aa Howard E. Prunty, Diractor of the Canter for Advocacy at Faaily 
Service of Greater Boston (FSGB), a nonprofit nonaectarian hunan 
aervice agency * FSGB and it» predecesor organizations have provided 
support services to faailies and individuals in Boaton and its 38 
surrounding conaunities for aore than 150 years. 

We are a aenber of Faoily Service America, a national aeabership 
organization with 298 aenber agencies. It waa organized in 1911 and 
exists to lead a voluntary aovenent concerned with the quality of life 
in North America. It ia linked by three aajor principles: 

0 To enhance the capacity of oenber agencies* abilities to 
strengthen faaily life. 

o To advocate for and work directly on behalf of faniliesi 

o To act in partnership with significant institutions in society 
to improve family life. 

Faaily Service America also sees as its responsibility to 
research and report on shifting social trends and their effects on 
familiy and community life. 

Today, I vant to express the gratitude of Family Service America 
and Family Service of Greater Boston for the historic and substantive 
contribution of Senator Moynlhan with regard to fanilies and the kind 
of public policies that can improve the quality of faaily life In 
America. We think the welfare reform proposal before this Committee is 
one of importance and represents an improvement over the present AFDC 
system. We do have, however, some concerns with certain provisions in 
the Senate legislation which we think deserve the attention of the 
Finance Committee and which will be addressed in this written state- 
ment for the record. 

Increaaingly , Americans today aenaa that sociewy'a moat important 

inatitution, the family, ia in trouble and needs attention. Such 
concern is not being ignored, but progreaa toward a solution is piece- 
meal and slow. There is a national consensus that something must be 
done to strengthen family life; however, a coanon approach and a 
coherent policy agenda that would address the root problems have not 
eaerged . 

There presently does not exist a comprehensive faaily policy, 
despite the rhetoric we hear from politicians and the adainistration . 
Yet, there are ongoing, intense, national debates on family issues, 
such as child care, welfare reform, family tax credits, etc. We 
believe that such debates are occuring in a vacuum and that they 
suffer from the lack of an ogreed upon family policy that can serve as 
a substantive agenda to strengthen families: all families, irrespec~ 
tive of their structural form, e.g. traditional, two working parents, 
single parents, etc. 

We agree that major revisions in the war "(.ncome support programs 
are structured are long overdue. It is our view that a welfare 
system that balances the concepts of opportunity, obligations, and 
adequate benefit levels should be at the heart of any welfare reform 
effort. Instead of maintaining a system primarly concerned with 
income support — > a way station or a dead end — for those in need, 
we would prefer a program that has at its core eel employment and 
training options. Such a program would provide opportunities that 
would help people move off welfare and into eelf-suf ficiency • 
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To present the specifics of our view of welfare reform as clearly 
as possible, I will structure oy cooments along the following lines: 

0 First, I will provide a statement of our policy on welfare; 

0 Second, I will discuss work, welfare, who should participate 
in employment/training programs, and how limited resources 
should be allocated; 



0 Third, child support; 
o Fourth, Jobs. 
Our policy statement is as follows: 



Work should be enccuraged, but we oppose work requirements as a 
condition of eligibility for benefits. 

Unemployment, underemployment, job discriminationm lack of educa- 
tion, training, and retraining are serious problems in our country. 
We support the creation of programs to correct this situation so that 
Job opportunities will be universally available to all who are seeking 
them. Emrollment in such programs should be voluntary. It is the 
responsibility of the federal government to do this. 

Our experience collectively (Family Service America) and 
individually (Family Service of Greater Boston) has convined ua that 
■oat welare recipients long to be aalf-auf f icient and will saise evary 
opportunity to become so whan programa are daemed to be genuine. 

We think it is becoming more and more clear in the case of 
employment for AFDC recipients that one of the greatest barriers to 
even greater participation in employment training programs is the lack 
of child cai^e and intensive support services. Given those supports, 
we believe that such programs would have more voluntary participants 
than the system could adequately absorb, thereby making the harsh 
msndstory work requirements superfluous. These are big ticket items 
but sre absolutely essential ones if the program is to succeed. If 
the federal government is serious about its intentions, then the money 
must be allocated. Absent those allocations, this program will 
represent Just one more time that the Congress has failed to take the 
steps necessary for helping families become truly independent of the 
welfare system. 

We strongly support thosi^ provisions in the legislation that 
target the long-term recipienta. » They are likely to be teen parents 
who have never worked, chronic welfare recipients, individuals who 
have less than sixth-grade mathematics and reading skills — who have 
few marketable skills, severe language difficulties, and minorities 
who have experienced Job discrimination. It is estimated that this 
group represents approximately 33X of the csae load in the welfare 
programs of most states. We would like to see this targeting 
approach/concept tested through demonstration projects in several 
states. 



What do we see as necessary in order to help thoae who cannot go 
it alone? We would like to aee a program with many components that 
would go far beyond anything currently under consideration. We would 
like to see intensive, supportive services available to every 
enrollee. 



Our experience in providing comprehensive, supportive services to 
out-of-school youth enrolled in two alternative educational/training 
programs may possibly serve as a prototype. In that project, we have 
endeavored to provide applicants with individualized, supportive ser- 
vices to help them exercise the discipline and foresight necessary to 
succeed. The bottom line ia to provide every reaource to help them 
find and keep a Job. 

The provision of quality child care is critical. It is not an 
option, aa a lack of affordable child care neceasarily resttlta in 
rejactioa of what would otherwise be a way out of the welfare trap. 
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We have great concerns about the requlrenent that all parents 
with children three years of age or older aust participate In some way 
In job training activities. We believe that no aother of a child 
under 16 ahould be required to leave her hoae If she believes It Is 
not In the beat Interest of her children. Experience Indicates, 
however , that when genuine training and employment programs are 
available, with the supportive services described, no mandatory re- 
quirement of any kind Is needed. People will — and they do now — 
volunteer for such programs. 

CHILD SUPPORT 

We were pleased to see that child support enforcement regulations 
were an Integral part of the proposed legislation. We believe that 
parents have an obligation to financially provide for their children 
to the aaxlfflum degree possible. If not done voluntarily, provisions 
should be nade to collect such payment automatically. 

There should be no expectation that Increased collections will 
have an Impact In reducing the welfare rolls; however, there would be 
an expectation that family obligations would be met. 

JOBS 

Providing training and supportive services to prepare people for 
the world of work Is just one part of the two-atep process. Having 
S^ii^^!®® recipients, the question Is: Will there be jobs available? 
Will the economy be expansive and strong enough to absorb these new 
job seekers? If not. Is the federal government willing for at least a 
short period of time to be the employer of last resort? If the answer 
to these questions Is In the negative, we can think of no more effec- 
tive way of raising and squashing expectations. 

We urge this committee to use all of its considerable Influence 
to modify elements in the proposed legislation and to construct 3 
program that truly encourages the attainment of self-sufficiency of 
families through such features as: 

0 Training opportunities for real jobs; 

o Individually tailored/job placement plans freely chosen by the 
participants; 

o Adequate day care on a sliding-fee scale basis, freely chosen 
by the parent(s). 

Such a program would truly help families, rather than punish 
them, and it would have widespread and enthusiastic support. 

The cost for such a program is significant; however, the cost of 
not making this investment is much greater. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present these views of Family 
Service of Greater Boston, a member agency of Family Service America. 
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Supreme (flnurt of ^ansas 

Ho«a«dSchuart7 ^ , ^-S^ ^' i^.^i, <9 13) 296-4873 



October 14, 1987 



Senator Lloyd Bentsen, Chairman 
U.S. Senate Committee on Finance 
Room SD - 219 

Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510-6200 

Dear Senator Bentsen: 

It is my understanding that on October 14, 1987, your 
committee had a hearing relative to welfare reform which 
included discussion of S.B. 1511. I am taking this opportunity 
to comment on one provision of S.B, 1511 I believe should be 
deleted from the proposed legislation. The provision requires 
that every court-ordered child support obligation be auto- 
matically reviewed by the court every two years for possible 
modification. This would create a great burden for the court 
system and be an administrative nightmare. While I am 
sympathetic to the concept of insuring adequate financial 
support for children, I am very concerned about the practical 
application of such a requirement. 

Fulfilling such a requirement will be an excessive burden 
on judicial and nonjudicial personnel and resources to the 
detriment of child support enforcement activities. Staff and 
court time now devoted to child support enforcement activities 
will have to be diverted to establishing and administering a 
system for identifying cases appropriate for the two-year 
review, locating and contacting the parties to secure current 
income information, monitoring the receipt of income infor- 
mation, following up on cases in which the parties do not 
cooperate in providing the requested intormation, computing the 
support obligation, conducting court hearings, and issuing the 
modified orders. 

Significant strides a^-e 3ust now beginning to be seen in 
the area of child support enfor cenient . It would not be bene- 
ficial to families in the long run to increase the amounts of 
support to be paid, if the enforcement resources are not 
available to insure that the child support payments are 
actually paid. The emphasis should remain on child support 
enforcement activities, and modifications for support should 
remain a secondary concern and handled on a case by case basis. 

1 would urge you to speak out against this proposed 
requirement for automatic periodic review of all child support 
obi i gat ions. 

Sincerely, 

Howard Schwartz 
Judicial Administrator 
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